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ENGLAND IBSLAND AND WALES, 

THE POIXOWING WORK 
IS SINCEBELY DEDICATED, 
IN THE HOPE OP 
AROUSING THEIR ATTENTION 
TO THE GREAT LOSSES THEY SUSTAIN 
BY THE SYSTEM 
•UNDER WHICH 
EN3X>WED SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ARE AT PRESENT CONDUCTED, 
BELIEVING THAT 
UNTIL 

THE MIDDLE AND THE WORKING t^LASSES 
DEMAND WITH ONE VOICE 
THEIR REFORMATION 
THIS GREAT EVIL WILL NEVER BE CCBJED. 



PEEFACE 



" Indeed it is a strange disposed time, 
WHen men may construe things after their fashion; 
Clear from the pmpose of the things themselves." 

Shakspebb. 

The enormotis perversions of the fiinds l^elonging 
to the endowed schools of England, Ireland and Wales, 
are scarcely known to the parties most interested in 
their proper appropriation ； viz" the middle and 
the working classes. The following work therefore 
has been written principally with an aim of exposing 
these perversions, and of directing public attention 
to them, for the purpose of obtaining their reform. 

The author found it impossible to avoid an exa- 
mination into the origin and progress of the Col- 
leges and Halls in the University of Oxford, because 
a very great number of the Fellowships and Scho- 
larships enjoyed therein form a part of the variouB 
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Founders endowments of what are generally called Free 
Grammar Schools ； thus the boys fortunate enough to be 
taught at these schools are, for the most part, enabled 
to procure the concluding portion of their education 
before they go out into the world. What class of 
boys is so taught, will hereafter be seen. 

Of course Cambridge partakes of the same character 
with Oxford, but it will no doubt be allowed to be 
sufficient to bring the latter alone into this work. 

The total amount of the various revenues of aU 
sorts belonging to the Endowed Schools of England, 
Ireland and Wales, is very large, and the sources 
from which those fiinds are derived are very numeroiis. 

Thus the properties and revenues are composed,-^- 

First, of Buildings, Benefices, Fellowsliips, Scholar- 
ships, and BenefactionB at the Universities belonging 
to these Schools. 

Seoondly, from Lands, Houses, Benefices, Food, 
Olothingy Lodging, Stipends, and B^iefactions at the 
Oathedral 9 and Westminster Abbey Schools. 

Thirdly, from Benefices, Eents, Dividends, School 
Buildings and Residences, Book Funds, Eeward Funds, 
Apprenticeship Fees, dothing and Food, attached to 
the Sohools ； and aliihougli not strictly forming a part 
of the Educational revenues we must add the Capi- 
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tation Fees, levied in many schools where the fiin<L» 
are too low to provide efficient masters, and in many 
also, where the funds are more tlian sufficient. 

It has been calculated that the value of all the 
properties belonging to these schools, amounts to fifteen 
millions sterling, but supposing it is only ten millions, 
the gross annual value thereof at five per cent, 
per annum, would be five hundred thousand pounds. 
The gross revenues, as reported by the Charity 
Commissioiiers, are three hundred and twelve thou- 
sand, five hundred and forty-five pounds, five shil- 
lings and tliree ponce. This sum does not include the 
Benefices, FellowsMps, ScholarsUps, and Buildings. 
This total is astonishing; but if any person will sit 
down and add up the values of the revenues belonging 1 
to the Cathedral Schools, the Metropolitan Schools, 
and twenty of the greatest of tlie Endowed Schools 
out of London, his surprize will vanish ； for instance 
the gross income of the Charter House School and 
Hospital alone, amounts to fifty-one thousand pounds 
pet annum. 

Being fully satisfied that there is an immense reve- 
nue belonging to these schools, the questions naturallj 
arising are, how is it made use of; is there value 
received for the money expended ？ Secondly, do the 
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ehildren of the middle and working daases, iot wkom 
these schools were founded, receive their education 
therein P Thirdly, is ihe education of a eharaotel* 
suitable to the wants of the age, and to the pursuits 
of a great oommereial empire? Fourthly, is the law 
is. such a state as to lead to the hope of a rdfor- 
mation of these seliools P 

. The latter question involTes the desirability of 
altering tke predent mode of eleeting school trustees 
and the Bon-admidsion of tike children of opulent 
parents. 

First, then; as to the value recdyed for the amount 
expended^ 

In many cases wlien th&eib schodB w^e founded the 
endowment was of small amount, therefore the founders 
ordered a certain number of soholard to be admitted, 
but they generally added a proviao that a proportionate 
inorease in the numbers to be admitted should take place 
as the funds increased. It wotild take too much, room 
heTe to enumerate the various eaaes of tliifi sorty but 
we will take the Charter House as an example to shew 
what the features and restilts <jf th6 perversion of the 
various founders' orders aim 

At page 128 of " the Eyidenee taken before the Sefeet 
Committee appointed to inquire into tiie educatioti of the 
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lower orders of the metropolis," publklied by order of 
the House of Ccxmmons in 1816, it is recorded in the ex* 
emplification of the chc»rter (granted to the &) under, 
Thomas Sutton^ by James the £bret>) that " tiie goramora 
and their suceeseKHrs shall hem tyme to tyme and at all 
tymes hereafter place therein suck numbers of poan 
children or scholars as to them shall seem convenient," 
and " appoint a godlie preacher to preache the word of 
God to all such, poor people and children, and one able 
sohoolmaster and one usher to teach in the said school." 

At page 130 it is recorded that the founder ordered 
the numbers of the people and poor scholars should be 
increased in due proportion as the revenues increased, 
and tkrougliout the whole charter the boys are styled 
"poore." 

In 1816 the number of boys was forty two, the num* 
ber of benefices eleven, some of which were worth 
twelve hundred pounds per annum* The total revenue 
of the hospital and school was £22,384 10<« 5d. 

At page 179 it is stated that only four years after its 
foundation in 1611 tlie governors, made an order thiu» 
"we will and ordain that none shall be admitted aa 
poor scholars of this hospital but ea^h. whpse parents or 
friends are not well able to maintain them and bring 
them up in learning/ 1 
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So far then it was for the poor, Let us come down to 
1853. At page 112 of the Family Almanack we find 
there are but forty boys on the foundation* The 
income for the whole establishment is fifty-one jthousand 
pounds ； with an unlimited number of exhibitions of from 
eighty to one hundred pounds per annmn for five years, 
and eight schoolmasters ~ why is this P forty boys cannot 
require eight masters, nor can fifty-one thousaad pounds 
be expended on eighty old men and forty boys, ~ certainly 
not, but the fact is there are between one hundred and 
iseventy and one hundred and eighty boarders, sons of 
the mble and the opulent taught by these eight masters, 

I cannot discover what the original revenue was, but 
if with an income of twenty-two thousand pounda in 
1816 they had forty-two boys, surely the present revenue 
of fifty one thousand pounds ought to allow more than 
forty to be taught ！ 

Secondly, are the cliildren of the middle and work- 
ing classes taught in these schools. 

In the county of Worcester, out of about one hun- 
4red besefactiona there are not ten schools whos^ 
founders do not in their foundation deeds specify that 
the children of the poor are to be the objects of their 
bounty, and doubtless the same rule pervades the 
foundation deeds throughout the kingdom. 



ih^ae^lkboU a» b^rdefs is a gt^eatel* evfi tibati & ^owd 
ifttei^ te%> ddubt What 働 tie t^alte? Sv^n i& 

teat^at« ^ the A^pha and (^ega. In ti^ P^miity M> 
manack and Educational Register for 1852 arte to he 
iimA ^e foilewilig 9p^nm& 9 page 4ft, Bameti S^Il^oI, 
&e liead^Bgastel' ^doifiioi&s llia% ^ kis boarcters 她 
& &》 iiv 翁 apttrtd^t> d&parate fi^ia 咖 day 4tfktoh^ f 
and foundation boys." Page 80, GranthaAL Sdidol ； neh- 

^矽 la^p&， ^ ai% 續 "*h«fc tk6 bbya tsAdm. go 
%0、(3oll6ge ，"編 "CbaJt "故 teifeive plfey igratm& in 
gfrass iand grtftel fcaVe been set aps^rt fbt tb6 titie^ter^ 
bdaiMers," asd at J>agfe 120> iat I^cMeM SSohool it & ah- 
nimnced ttiat " tkdre ai^ no free boy*; of m infertot 

AtWestaninrftet Abbey 'School the forty boys jfeid in 
shape of school fees and charges eiglftecto. Iiundred 
^ftMds in y^r 1849. At Tt^ptda ^kool in Berby- 
fehite tlitee Lttctdr^d and forty poxradB per aiMtin. WMcfh 
^as ^to^efiL by thte fbTindet ,M fifuStetiknce 'of ttte 
^ite d£ the poor fe paid to Are he^d-Acusftef M t^dihg 
Mf4 bo^siii^ eight mm ot optileiit peWbns. Alt fe'rbmfe- 
gifevfe %chd6l 他 ^oltosh^s and feft6W6liips aro 



^he ^ys a^paut^ a^ov^ bp (After hi» Idn), (4 
peqpje 9^ tt^ 9^a^4 知 gi^ or nl^Utj/' A hiip^i 
pjEtge^, or- imfe, coyjd fillod iqp. by Gi^mplm ol 
this kind* 

Thirdly, aa、 to the characto^ of tbe ^d^ioc^ioA 
impartedi— is it suitably tp the g^^al p^spits qS 
the "Rnglyth, p^op^e? ~ ia it suitable tb^ age in 
whidk we l^ P. 

. WkeiL priests yr^Te the only learned olafs m the9Q 
realms, mi consoqi^oily, in manbj cases tha oalj 
^chooImasteiSy they of ooura^ imparted to' tibeiv 
scholaiSr cm edjfca^on Stable ta the offices, of tii^ 
ohurch then 咚 011 ^—. Hebcew 9 QroeJ^ aad XaAifi 
authors vere tbeii: &vQrites, and suqk Ijh&y teamed 
youth in, but now that commerce pravailfi^ wUk ij^ UiL^ 
graphs, steamers, railways suspenaba bcidge^^ and 
free press, it ajnoimta to the climax o《 foll^ ip 
give the. fiolxoIoTS a classical edupation. &ee of coat, 
and at the aam^ time to charge for t^e coouaerddl 
brancliea.; it is eicarcely credible that the truateea, of 
free (P) schopls, th^msQlyieB, generally succeseftd qcoui 
of eommeroe, and ia xnaiiy oaaos qn^te igaoiw* 
of the dectd laaguag^ sbQuld, sanction such aa 



efix^imty ^ <&e ete^gin^ boys frcfA hbUi a 

to two gtdMiEis fet q^irter. Aw theit (！) onynei*cM «dti- 

oft^dh, in scbooh fotoied fer th« btt^fit of th^ 

and working ^asste. Yet endi ib the (case, coid eTtey 

day fresh proo& arise of this suicidal conduct. 

Take Siddermiust^r, jft bdmigh^ in whMx ih%ve 
are ntot fivis hcmdred parliaffltenttoy Tetee, out ef d popv* 
latSton of about twenty thouitoiA. Here any boy wh»m 
patents cbode to senrd luii^ f(» tlie pofjKMse learnihg 
Qebrew^ Greek, »nd Latin> ^obld not iiaTQ em 
fWrtking to |>aj^ if at the Baske ribkobl faa 

teams any of tke ttseftd branob:%a x>f eammeraal 
edweatioii^ Mb parents ibmt pajr four poiinds pet 
atlnum; 13us is hy no iheahs A solitarjr caad,-*4i 
is lo be ^tet mth ih iaamji too siany insttoe^ 
and altlidngh its mconsisteUcjr is so ghking we fiild 
it ^readmjj; for iafitant^ 9 at Stourbridge Where tlie 
bebd^i&asteir lias Mbout three hundred pounds ^er 
annum, and a rent-free residence, j Bin3L the Becodcb- 
maflter abokt cmd hundred tod eightj founds, bud a 
rent^-fred residence, hud the sdhdku^ number but siity- 
nb kter tbdn in th^ itiontk t>f September in tim 
year, the irufitees passed the following resolution^ and 
tlie bifihbp, whode sanction iis necessary, gaVe it Ma 
approval, " that after the next lioUdajTS eaeh. boy 



leamiag anythua^ exeepi the ckmks, shall pay ten 
shfflkig^ a <|iMurter, aiseb. pojauni to be made in. 
athOfie&; 99 A cii^alai 1 embodyiziig tkb order, has been; 
smt* to tke poraxU of the boys ai fxemst in Hoe 
school. 

Had Hkb founder oedered Stourbridge School to 
be exchiwveiy etamieaily tlm order would not be 
imtch wondered af- bvA th» very edntrasy is tile 
&e€' Edwasd th» BixSx was ihe IsmHletv he g»ve the 
trustees^ iriik the ImMiop^ pdwer to mudEe ordears> fbr 
tke sisIlooL In the reign of Gfaarles the firsts n&w 
tvim were made wlkich were veviaed m 1700 ； ammgst 
these dvdes&r i» 6H6 ODnnniaiidaTiy "ibatt nefth^r skcwld 
mj b&yn bo admitted to kam writing ssid accounts 
ofilyv" lim elearlj shcnrs that it was noi a daodcal 
seh<x>L In 1809 a qutfftei^ge was imposed on ihe 
cMimrdA schoka» r — in 1813 it; wss aboBshed/-* 
mi mw with an ample endawmeoi ftmd it b soti^fc 
t6 be re-imposed** 

As to the desirability of giving a classical edueatton 
to those wha are mtended for the lesmed profeseddns, 
no tod cm den^ it, ot that a fall knowledge of the Latin 

• Ci^Abf f6l U. page 77^ Boys^ "tfce ftuibb^ of tiohotm ave^gWd 
ten, sometimes none.— Thia has been the case for more than forty 
years, as classical learning is in little estimation n a commerciai 
t 秦 Vk4 UtottbxSdgiGi/' 



language would be advatttngeoius to all elasaefty but 
to teach the dead language^ to tibe exdhudofi. of Uie 
German^ Freneh, tod oQi&r modern tongaedy. and 
to charge for Commercial education at this , period 
is most piejk>steroiii. . 

Sydney Smith, a man of experience and an aotite 
obaerrer, says in kia Essay on Professioiial Educa- 
tion,-—" The present state of elaseacal education cuki- 
yates the imagination a great deal too Urach, and 
other habits of the mind a great deal too little, — 
and trains up many young men in a style of elegant 
imbecility, utterly tinworthy of the talentd with which 
nature lias endowed thenv the solid and muscular 
parts of their underBtanditig ore left wholly wi&out 
cultivatioz^ 一 ihey hate the pain of tbinking, and 
suspect every man whose Boldness and originality 
call upon him to defend his <^>ioion9 aad prove ki» 
assertions," 

"The Engliah dergy in wkofie hand* education 
entirely rests, bring up the first young men of 
the eountry^ $» if they were all to keep Grammar 
Schools in little country towns, ~ they fancy that 
mental exertion mttsi produce religious scepticism, and 
to preserve the principles of their pupils they confine 
them to tbe safe and elegant imbeciKty of classical 
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leafniag. An , infiliite quantity of iel^fht k mmiialljr 
deatrcrjred in the UniverfiitifiS by the miserabk jc»loiisy 
and littleness of eooksiastioal instruetors. A great; 
classroal sohdar is aa ornament and an miporiaiit 
acquisition to his country, but in a place of edu- 
tmtim ^hmld gm to mU knowledge an equal chance 
fMr ititimlion, and trust to the tarieti^ of hnman 
dHpo»ition, that eYery scieiice wbrth ealtivation wotdd 
be cuUivnted."* 

輋 Sir Charloa Lyell in his evidence, afl given before the Oxford 
t^nir^wity Oommission, (p. 122) said, —' 

"A school, I speak from experience, may consiflt of about eighty 
boys taken from the higher and middle classes, of whom Berenty-five 
toe ncrer intended for thd Unirersity, b^ing uiiable to alford to Be 
occupied with Greek and Latin beyond the age of thirteen and sixteen. 
The head-master, a graduate of Oxford, models his plan of instruction 
fbr til tho pupils in such ft #ay as will tell best in prerpsring those 
flro foyored youths to cut a figure at the University. He is ambitious 
that some of these pupils should carry off Scholarships, or gain first 
otfttt ot Mkr prizes, because theif success will reflect credit on hii 
•chool. The parents of the other seventy-five boys may -wish for 
tho introduction of the French and German languages, or the elements 
of Physics And Natoral Histoty, Or soine modem literatnre, hist ihey 
most submit to be ruled by the standard set up at Oxford" 

A curious contradictioii to this practice is carried on at Brtfmsgrove 
School. The founder, Sit Tholnas CoOkes ordered th6 twelve poor 
boys to be taught Latin, and if capable, the Greek tongue ； but they 
are not toagbt either. 

The present head-muster of Christ Hospital in London, G: A. Jacob, 
D. D.， was head-master of Bromsgroye School for many years ； he 
' nevc^ tflught tlie boys* a 'word of Latin or Greek^ although the founder 
hid (Ordered it, yet he had the singular want of eoosisteitcy and 
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As to the dlftte of the kw in 6€fnneotiaii idih 
Endowed Schools, tlie new fin* "the better 

adminkiratioii of Oltaritabld Trusts," id d^ficiefnt in 
some rety important jHrinte, tiz. the Election df the 
Trafitees^ the Publiedtlon of the Foundation Deeds 
and Statutes^ £tnd the iiutnbel* of Gointiiissioners &hA 
Insp^cto^gi appointed to caftry out its ptovisioiis. 

It very desirable tbat the Trastefes should be 
elected ad Town Cotincillors atfe,— that one third 
annually, instead of electing then! for life. It 
equally desirjible tlistt tlie ^^(！^， Statutes 
dBottld be published for the perusal of the inlmbitants 
interested therein. In the dne ease ail active and 
popiilaf Control #ouH bb created, ovet the Trustees, 
—in the dther a knowledge of what e^tdh sehool 
could accdinplisli for the good of the risiiig geti6- 
fation. The jtpfpoiatment of half ai doibn Gom«- 
liiiddibiiers and Inspectors tb correct the perversions 
d( nbt only all the endowfed sclioolfl, but of all the 
charities of the kingdoiti, id qtdte ridibulous. If 
they could possibly investigate ohfe cacie per day it 

good niemor^ iiipreabhing a Ter-centenaiy Sennon in Br6msgr6ve Churci 
on the 31st of March, this year, to advocate the teaching of Greek and 
, Latin in foundation schools, tajdng for his text ike 19th and 20th 
Treses of the JcktH cH^ptet of SAm: . .« 
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would take more than doable tiie ordinary length of a 
man's life to go over the wliole. 

This act also contains the evfl. of appealing to 
Cliancery. The interference of Chancery ought to 
be abolished as from its g^oaidianship of these 
fpuadationa most of their eyils haye sprung. From 
ten even up to one hundred and fifty years have 
been absorbed in yarious suits inatitated to procure 
their xefonuation, thereby incurring an intolerable 
etzpense and delay. 

As to the voluntary and non-Toluntary systems 
of education, I will not take upon myBelf to give 
an opinion^ nor ia there any occasioii to diqpute 
about it here, ~ the question ought to be as to how the 
funds of our endowed Schools are made use of, and 
how they should be. When this is settled let non* 
voluntaries and voluntaries make combat, but not 
till then. Let them join hands to get this patent 
disease cured, and they will do much more good 
in their day and generation, than by opposing each 
other as at present 

As to the history penned in the following pages, 
the characters and occurrences although not belong* 
ing to one place, are depicted correctly, the only 
serious departure from fact being that the results 
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obtained in tiie cooduaion haye not taken place, 
but it is to be Iioped that they may. The law 
is not dead, it is only aaleep. The day is not 
fitr off in whieh a tliorcragh reformation of our en- 
dowed Seliools must take place. 

"Ifhich refonoation must be sadden too 
My BoUe loids : ioit thos& thai taane wiBd hones 
Pace them not in their hands to make them gentle; 
Bat stop th^r mouths with stubborn bits, and spur them, 
Till they obey the manage." 

The question <rf educating idiots has been brought 
to the test, and it has been found practicaUe. 

There are fifty thousand idiots in Great Britain/ 
a large* proportion of whom, as late experience lias 
proved, only require proper training to enable tbem 
to became useftd membeim of society. Many have 
been trained to make all sorts of wearing apparel 
and fSuicy work, othero can imtd and Amw cleverly. 

Both at Oolchester and Highgate Instittitiond have 
been establidlied^ and it had hem found that intel- 
lects which, seemed extinct, were really only dormant, 
and generally speaking required but time and care 
to gtimtilate and faring theasi out la Switzerland 
Dr. GuggerbaH " physician of eminence has founded 
su^h an institution, and great success has followed. 

In one case, a child of seven y4m of age, a. 
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complete idiot, was in. a few y«ara enftbled to ipotk 
two language^ and was afterwaids trained for It sohobl- 
master. 

* The "idiot" therefore (a name derived frcm tke 
Greek word, meaning "a Solittuy,") need no 
longer so, ~ liis unhealthy frame, the abnormal con- 
dition of Mb life ftinolio^ his d^ciency of ner- 
vous stimulants can all be cured, ~ his imperfect 
perception, vacant thought, firivolottt £^ocies, and 
eocontric bearing ans all capable of refdmatioai, — 
the imperfeol material wlucb. envelopes hiis soul can 
be removed! — tke fcdly, makneBs, ^btuseneen) or 
mental iniibilily 6an be purified^ 

If tli^fefore) as in Wurtemberg, Fros»l^ Fhmce, 
aaxd Switidrland the idiot finds a refuge and a cUre^ 
why not in X^gliindP 

If im^royraieiit proves hopeleos in sdme few tsam^ 
deterioration in others ia st^ped^ comfort 8u<K^ds 
degradation, tod tepaLdve&eBs becomes ohanged into 
decency. 

His royal highnesft Prince Albert ev^t ready to 
promote good works, laid the first stone for ducli 
an institatioiiy very recently near Beigate. 

At Park House the idiots have been taught to 
read, write, and to cast accounts; to learn grammar, 
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geography, drawing, gardening, basket maldng, shoe 
making, tailoring, dancing, drilling, gymnastics, sew- 
ing, knitting, and domestic work. Of two hundred 
and fifty-six patients, ninety-eight could read and 
spell, eighty-six could write, twenty-five could draw, 
twenty work in the garden, forty-four sewed, knitted, 
and plaited, six were carpenters, twenty could dance, 
seventy learned by objects, eighteen worked from 
dictation and learned geography and mental arith- 
metic, one hundred and twenty-one were drilled, 
thirty-nine had speaking lessons, one hundred and 
forty-nine attended family prayers, and one hundred 
and four public worship. 

Altogether the subject of Education from the 
University down to the Idiot Institution calls 
aloud upon all classes for an improvement; an 
improvement not in mere words, but in fact. If 
this work should prove an agent in procuring that 
improvement^ the Author's trouble will be amply 
repaid. 

KMemmtUr t 6th Jfowmber, 1863. 
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MY EARLY DAYS. 

My recollections as to my earliest days are vague in the 
extreme ~ I cannot point with the finger of certainty, as 
others can do, to the place of my birth, or to the room 
where my mother nursed me, but I can remember, as one 
does who has been dreaming a sweet dream, how she used 
to lead me by the hand down a neat garden walk, how she 
used to stick the beautiM. blossoms in my curls and call me 
her flower of flowers, and toss me up in the air and kiss 
me every time I came down again, how she used to put me 
in a little arm cliair and draw me about a richly carpeted 
room, and when the day drew in and the fire shone 
brightly in the grate, how she used to make me kneel 
down and lay my head on her knees, and teach me to 
follow her by two words at a time through, the Lord's 
prayer and the evening hymn; and how she used to 
fondle me as I went to sleep and sing with that voice 
that we never forget, mingling those sweet notes with a 
burning tear now and then that would fall upon my face 
as a foreboding that life would prove a mixture of sweets 
and sorrows in the various paths that I should have to 
travel over. 

I remember that this lasted a long time,— s\unmer came 
and winter followed in several successions, and the samo 
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bright hours still led me on ~ but a time caine that my mo- 
ther grew paler and sang less, and wept more, and at last 
I remember that she lay in a snow-white bed for many 
days and nightsy and ocmld not bear me to leaye the 
room, but would place me by her on the bed-side^ hold 
my little hand in hers, and bless me over and over 
ugainy and tell me she should see me again in a better 
place. 

I remember that one day I was carried about the gar- 
den by the servant, and many people were in the house 
with silk hanging round tiieir hats, and tears in their 
eyes, and a long coach, was brought, in which tiiejr placed 
something, but the girl would not tell me what 9 yet she 
took me to the north, corner of the garden where the 
road could be overlooked^ and told me to look at the 
long coach. By some link of unfathomable sympathy 
I cried when it passed out of sight, and tiie girl cried 
too, and told me to hush, as crying, she said, would not 
bring her back. 

Bring her back ~ bring who back ~ where was she 
gone toP I flung from the girl and quick as lightning 
was at my mother's bed-side ~ I stood on my tip-toes, 
called aloud for her, and fell in the agony of my dis- 
appointment on the bed, burying my face in ihe pillow 
where she used to fondle me to sleep whilst she sang ~ 

" Oh ！ sleep thee babe, sleep thee babe, sleep while you may, 
Thy father's a lord so gallant and gay ； 
And all the fair fields that from lience thou canst see, 
Shall belong my sweet cherab one day unto thee." — 

The houBe was desolate, no one came to fill up the 
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gap— the clook tloked, and iackddy and ticked with a hea- 
vier stroke— the ftre Uaaed with but half its usual vigour 
~ the cat sat in A rauote corner of the room ; nothing 
was as before^ no ttme ^oke cheerfully, and the rain pat- 
tered on tlui windows and ran down the panes just as the 
tears used to run down my poor mother's cheeks. 

I x>em^aQkber that the next day the servant said my 
aunt would take me to liye witii. her a long way 
off, but I said I would not go unless my mother went 
urith me, and that if I went away she could not find me, 
and why eoold not my aunt live there, and why could 
not my mother come bock and live with lis as before P 

I remember my aunt crying and telling me I should 
see mj mudier again, and she would be my new mother ； 
that the had two little boys at her home who wotild be 
my brothers and play with me all the day long. 

We went firom that beautiful home, but before we 
departed I again visited Hie well known room, and knelt 
4qwol there for the host time^ and said the old prayer 
asad tiie evening lijmin, and kissed the pillow, oad asked 
vihere is my mother gone? why cannot I go to her? 
At h$t we left, and a long long journey it waak Sleep 
overpawexed- me before it was ended, and the next is^ornr 
ing I airakeaed in another room and another bed. 

The aaw scenes subdued my melancholy to some ex- 
tent, but H0ver lias the deep sorrow that so suddenly fell 
upon my yowg heart then been quite obliterated. I have 
ahrajrs in mf brightest moments felt a little sadness ； 
fleparatioii from others, after that first separation, has 
been a relief to me instead of & deprivation, and the 



solitary stroll, the silenoe of midnight, or the muteness 
of nature when mantled in imiyersal snow, have al, 
ways been to me the greatest enjoyments. 

My two cousins were older by a few years tiian mysdf ； 
they were light o<Haplexi<med and sandy haired ； I was 
dark, and my curly hair was as black as a Spaniard's. I 
was thin, but very active, and the neighbours used to 
call me the baker's dark son. 

My uncle was a baker of some repute, and liying in 
a town where no public bake-housea were established, 
he had a considerable - trade, notwithstanding which, he 
never was what is called a rich tradesman, as a large 
fianily and a large heart kept him rather below than 
above the average run of his calling, in his circum- 
stances. 

As I grew op it was found necessary to send me with 
my youngest cousin to a dame's school, aa the business 
requirements of my uncle's hotise made our continual 
presence troublesome; I shall never forget the first morn- 
ing we went to school, we were bribed with cakes 
and sundry promises of toys when the fair should come, 
in order to get us off. The servant girl led us, and assured 
us on the way that the schoolmistiess waa no relation to 
Blue Beard, nor to Fe€hfaw-ftun 9 whom we held in equal 
dread ； we soon found thia to be true, as the dame wel- 
comed us with some gingerbread and kissed us both ； she 
was good nature impersonated^ and her cheerM coun- 
tenance, clean cap, and rigorously smooth check apron^ 
made an agreeable impression on me at once. 

I progressed in my learning rapidly, and before I was 
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eight years of age I had vead all the hal%>eiiiiy and 
penny tales that graced the chief bookseller's bottom 
panes of glass in the shop window,; I had quite a library, 
and kept the books in an old tin box that my aunt had 
given me to put my marbles in, a great number of which 
I had exchanged with other boys for some of the books. 

It was a proud thing to me when my aunt sat sewing, 
io sit on a stool by her knee and read such marvels as 
were related in Jack the Giant Killer, Puss in Boots, or 

"F&ther," said she to my uncle, on one of those evenings 
as I was reading, " George will be eigbit years old next 
birthday, and I think he had better go to the free 
school ； he can read well, and that is tlie only thing re- 
quired to secure him admission." I paused in my reading 
when I heard this, and waited with, great anxiety for the 
reply. 

My uncle was a lover of tobacco pud sometimes would 
notice my aunt's remarks by puffing away aib his pipe 
with redoubled vigour, and sometimes would say yes, or 
no, just as he thought proper between the pu& : on this 
ocoasion he puffed away as though, he had to smoke the 
pipe out by a given time, and had laid a wager on it. 
At la«t he remarked whilst re-filling it, tliat "it was time 
enough yet," but my aunt being skilful in changing 
her points of attack, instead of rebutting his short 
remarks^ went round another path and came to the 
charge again ； * lie is old enough, and as for that, if he 
was not eight it would not signify so much, as our neigh- 
bour Newman's boy was admitted before he wa^ that 



itge." "It's time enoagh," came agaiiiy inserted between 
two immense volumes of smoke. " Oh ！ ,, said eihe, " you 
are never in a hurry, everything comes alike to you, you 
are so easy'" "It,8 time enougli," said he again, 
"when I see Jukes the second master, at the Swan, next 
Monday evening, I will talk to him about it, it will be 
soon enough, then I hope. ,> 

From that evening until the next Tuesday seemed 
seven years to me. I enquired where the second master 
lived and went to view his house every morning and 
evening, on going and retaining from school ； one 
evening I saw him go down the street, with a walking 
cane in his hand, wbich, strange to say, he never put to 
the ground, but kept swinging it backwards and forwards 
as though he was practising the broadsword exercise on 
little sohool-boys' backs; he slashed away with great 
vigour until he turned the corner, when he put it under 
his arm, pulled out his snuff-box, took a pinch, and then 
putting his hands under his coat tails, walked straight 
across to my uncle's house. My aunt was sitting in the 
parlour behind the shop, and on seeing Mr. Jukes enter, 
she asked him to come into the parlour, " I thank you 
Mrs. Wilson ~ is Mr. Wilson at home P" " He is not," she 
replied, "but please to sit down and tell me your business 
with him and I will inform him." The second master 
hesitated, my aunt imagined his visit was something re- 
lative to my going to school, ~ at thia moment I entered 
the parlour, having shyly stopped in the shop, and the 
second master shook me by the hand commending my 
good looks. My aunt hinted that ahe wished I was in 



the £ree achooly as I was now eight years of age, adding, 
" I had a great regard for his mother, and should wish 
for her sake to give him a good education ；" " Oh ！ then 
the boy ia not your eon, I thought he was, pray where was 
he born P " My atuit evaded this question by replying, 
" he was not born in this parieih," "Then I fear he 
would not be admitted into the school, as the founder 
confined it to the u6e of the sons of parishioners." 
" How is it then," replied my aunt, "that there are several 
boarders in the school who were not bom in the parish ？" 
u Oh ！ boarders are quite different,, ， said the second 
master, " you see they are the master's private pupils, and 
they can come from any place, but we are obliged to be 
strict with the others." "But are there not two strange 
boys," rejoined my aunt, " residing at Miss Wimble- 
don's on the common who go to the school as day boys P，, 
"There are, certainly," said Mr. Jukes, "but you see 
they are the sons of the vicar of Wardley, and he 
being chaplain to the lord of the manor, of course no one 
can object to it;" "that is," said my aunt "any, one 
having a little authority can do violence to the founder's 
roles, but no one else must think of it; well, my husband 
(and this she said a little emphatically and with a 
slight jerk of her head,) is a clmrchwarden and perhaps he 
can get the boy in." " Mr. Wilson being a churchwarden 
is the reason I have troubled you with my visit this 
evening," said Mr. Jukes. " I am desirous of being ap- 
pointed vestry clerk, as I understand Mr. Holden is 
about to resign, and I wish Mr. Wilson to interest him- 
self in my belxalf." "But I should not think," said my 



aunt, "that they intend to elect a person who was not 
bom in the parish, to the office." " Indeed," said Mr. 
Jokes, "that is a most ridiculouB idea." "Not so much 
as that of refusing a boy admittance into a cliarity 
school, for the same reason, who has no mother to tend 
him and no fund, to command except it be from the la- 
bours of his uncle." This was a poser ~ the second mas- 
ter was struck dumb, and after, "hem, hemming 99 two 
or three times, he turned his eyes up to the ceiling, and 
said; "well, I should think as you have adopted him, 
there can be no objection to admit him to the school, 
so please to send him in the morning and let en- 
quire for mej and give my compliments to Mr. Wilson, 
and say I will call again to-morrow. " With this he 
took & hasty leave. 

When my uncle came home, my aunt told him what 
had transpired, and he resolved to take me to school the 
next day himself. 

I did not sleep much that night, the thoughts of the 
new school, new school-masters, new school-fello^ and 
new books, kept me awake many hours, and even when 
I slept I dreamt that I was in the school, anon running 
outside on the roof, then leaping over it with the greatest 
ease, whilst the masters and boyis clapped their hands in' 
applause. 

I was awake before my usual time. I washed, combed 
and brushed myself very careftdly, strutted up and 
down the room, overliauled my stock of school books 
and picked out the best. 

At breakfast I scarcely could eat anything, I was so 



ftdl of my new prospects, at which my uncle laughed 
and said I must eat douUe, as I should have hard lessons 
to learn, and a little more cane than hifiherto. I made 
no reply but resolved in my own mind to learn my lee- 
sons so as to keep the cane off my shoulders. 

The school was situated in the pariah churchyard, the 
veetry-room standing between it and tiie church. ； there 
was no conuniinieatioii from the one to the otiier, tiie 
doors of each being all on the soath side, so that at one 
door the boys were to be seen entering, at tiie small 
porch the clergyxnan aad pariah clerk, and at the church 
door the cleanerB, loiterers, and TisitorB. 

Ours is no coimiion or second-rate pariah ohtirch either 
in architecture, dimensions, or antiquity ； it was built 
in the reign of Edward the Second, by the mucli- 
beloved Walter de Mayden, who consecrated its altar 
with great pomp ； it contains a clianoel filled with mag- 
nificent tombs of its earEest Roman Catholic patrons, 
bedizened with all the cqIoufb of the rainbow interinized 
with gold, its nave is nobly lined with ponderous pillars 
and pointed arches whioh separate it from the aisles, and 
the clerestory is amply lit .by ranges of mullioned win- 
dows with square heads. The tower rests upon four 
dustered pillars, and is composed of three stages, with 
handBome perpendicular windows, and with biittreeses at 
the angles ； the pinnacles are crooketted, and are sui9- 
tained by nondescript birds clawed like eagles, whioK 
crouch beneath their burden, with tiieir pinions fluttering 
as though they wished to escape ； and the south wall is 
fall of niches contcdniiig grotesque effigies. 
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The eight bells in the tower are the adjuration of the 
neighbourhood, but the littiie service bell waft always my 
favorite, with its appropriate motto ~ 

Come away, 
Make no delay.— 

The most elaborate piece of workmanship in the churb^ 
is tiie west window, fbll of Apostles and Saints, and here 
have I spent many a spare half-hour, marking out to 
myself the various characteristics beaming forth in iheit 
oountenances. St. Thomas was always my favorite, as I 
traced the soft lineaments of my mother's face in his 9 
whom I should have forgotten had I not connected the 
reooJieotion of her mild smile in that of the saint. 

The churchyard ^was of exfenfiive dimeiudons, and 
its tombs with Aeir epitaphs foiled part of my daily 
studies ； particularly one of a man who had died on the 
day I was bom. Bound this tomb I had planted at va- 
rious times flowero to the number of twelve, and I called 
them by the names of each month in the year, and here 
I uaed to loiter when my schoolfellows went off whooping 
to their homes. 

The interior of the schoolroom, unlike the church, 
was simple ； at one end the upper schoolboyB sat, and 
the lower at the other, presided over by the two masters. 

To this room my uncle conducted me on my first scliool- 
day; on my entrance the tasks were suspended and whis- 
pers ran rotuid^-ihe second master took me by the hand 
and smiled as he placed me at the lowest desk, saying 
"he must begin at the bottom^ but I hope he will soon 
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ascend." My uncle stroked my hair with his hand, and 
wishing the head master good morning, left me. 

"Mr. Jukes," said the head master, "let Master Wil- 
son come here." I went up, and the head master holding 
me by the hand said " George, I am glad to see yon, I 
hope you will be a studious boy ； your uncle gives you a 
good name which I hope you will always retain. As 
soon as I returned to my place the second master asked 
me for tiie entrance fee, two and six-pence, wliich I told 
him I had not brought, but said I would ask my uncle 
for it ； I di4 so on going home to dinner, but my 'tuocle 
told me to' give his compliments to Mr. Jukes and say 
th&t he could not consent to pay any entrance fee, inas- 
much as the founder of the school had ordered that no 
fee should be levied on the scholars, of which lie was as- 
sured by the copy of the founder's charter inserted first 
among the charity records in the churchwardens 9 books. 

This communication brought the second master to my 
uncle's in the evening. " Mr. Wilson," said he to my 
uncle, " I am sorry that you refuse to pay this fee, as it 
is an innovation on my privileges, and will cause others 
to neglect paying me." "As to innovation," said my 
uncle, " I think the word cannot be applied here, unless 
it be tliat the charge hitherto levied on the scholars be 
called an innovation upon the founder's statutes ； if there 
are fonds sufficient to pay the two masters, I think it 
quite WTohg to levy any charge on the scholars." "That 
may be," said Mr. Jukes, "but it has been customary to 
pay it and I took to my office on the understanding that 
all customary payments should be continued to me," 
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u Why as to that understanding," replied my uncle, 
"it is like many other things ； the fee should be paid if 
fair, but if wrong, no understanding can make it right." 

The second master seemed to assent to ihia^ and 
broached the question about the vestry clerkahip ； " may 
I hope for your support in my aimP，, said lie to my 
uncle. "I am sorry," said my uncle "to refuse you, I 
consider that a sdioolmaster should hare no other avo- 
cation » especially a master in a free soliool ~ than his 
school duties, I therefore cannot support or vote for 
you." 

The second master was surprised at the declaration, 
and although he perhaps felt that my uncle was right, 
he returned again to the subject. "I do not think," 
eaid he, " that it would interfere with my duties as a 
schoolmaster to be the vestry-clerk, and it would be a 
certain increase to my income which at present is but 
smaU." 

" You must be aware," said my uncle, " that when a 
person is a master of a free school and is allowed to fill 
another office, his useftdiiess in the former is likely to be 
interfered with, as also his impartiality to his scholars. 
I knew one who was parish clerk, and he consequently 
paid most of his attention to the curate's two sons who 
were in his school. I knew another who was organist 
in the church, and he positively neglected all the boys 
under ^rn who were not the sons or relatives of members 
of the choir and the choral society ； but in your parti- 
cular case the founder orders that you shall not fill any 
other office whatever ； as to your salary being low if you 
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who have the right to do so, will but iomst upon the trus- 
tees letting out the school properties at annual values 
instead of by fines and low rentals ； if you will insist upon 
the tenants repairing their own premises as the founder 
proyided, instead of doing it out of the trust 6mdB ； if 
you will collect the rents and keep the accounts yourself, 
instead of paying a clerk to do so; if you will put a stop 
to the practice of the trustees' dinners, which, costs 
ten pounds per annum or more, you may at least increase 
your salary to double the amount that the vestry clerkship 
would bring you. 99 "It is easier said than done," re- 
replied Mr. Jukes, "I should offend all the tenants, the 
present clerk to tlie trustees, and all the trustees to boot, 
were I to take your advice." "My advice!" said my 
uncle, " it is not adTice, it is justice, and so long as such 
men as yourself will not see the trust ftmds of these 
schools properly applied, so long will you be stumbling 
blocks in the way of the education of the working 
classes," "Working classes, indeed," rejoined Mr. Jukes, 
" it was never intended that the working classes should be 
admitted into these schools ； they were intended for the 
better classes of society, else why do we see them filled 
with, the sons of the rich P yy " That's just it," said my 
uncle, "because they are and have been filled with the 
sons of the rich, must they continue to be so ? I will 
assert without fear of contradiction, that at least nine 
tenth's of the founders' statutes order these sphools to be 
enjoyed by none but the poor. " "Ah ！ " said Mr. Jukes, 
"I fear tliat is a very democratic notion, I have no objec, 
tion to the working classes being taught the elementary 
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parts of reading and writing, but any tUng beyond that 
is quite unnecessary." " You might as well say," re- 
marked my uncle, " tliat a field should only be ploughed, 
that the genial showers, the ripening sun, and the in- 
gathering of the harvest are of no consequence. Is not 
the cultivation of the human mind of greater import 
than that of the land P Look at the weeds that grow 
up in society on account of the want of proper cul- 
tivation ； ~ look at the workhouse, the gaol, the public- 
house, the domestic strife, flie unBubdued temper, the 
sensuality of the man, and the exasperating remarks 
of the woman, all these spring from the working classes 
being taught as little as possible." 

" Yes, yes," said Mr. Jukes with a deprecatory tone 
of voice, " but the pulpit teaches what people do not get 
at school." J ( The teaching of the pulpit is very good it 
is true," said my uncle, " but the violence of ignorant 
people is like a volcano, no one knows when it may break 
fortli. Did the untaught masses of mankind but know 
their own strength, woe would be to thoee who omit the 
duty of educating them." 

Mr. Jukes could argue no longer, he wished my uncle 
good night, and departed. 

The head master lived three miles from the town, and 
confiequently was often absent in the mornings ； on these 
occasions his boys were altogether neglected ； and as 
the head class never mixed with the lower, a feeling of 
distinction gradually grew up, and so far was this en- 
couraged that even in Church, separate pews ware allotted 
to them ； the boys in the upper claas too were permitted 
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to wear tassels on their caps, bo tliat from their earliest 
days pride and jealousy were engrafted in their minds ，• 
to such a pitch, was this carried that even on holidays 
when the boys were allowed to have cricket matches, the 
two classes were not allowed to play together, and the 
higher class were called "nobs," wliilst the lower were 
snubbed as " snobs." 
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MY 6BEEE AND LATIN DAYS. 

Thus flew the first three years of my school days, at 
the end of which I was transplanted to the upper school 
on account of my proficiency and the respect in which 
my uncle was held. 

The boys in this school consisted only of the head mas- 
ter's nephew 产 with the son of the landlord of the Swan 
Tun, and myself. We liad nothing to leam but Greek 
and Latin. For his great task the master received 
about £300 per annum ； this was about two thirds of 
the total income derived from the raita o£ the schoal 
property, the other third being Landed to the second 
master, less the payments to the clerk to the trustees 
as a salary, and the landlord of the Swan Inn for 
providing the trustees with two half-yearly dinners. 
These arrangements left the under master about £100 
for teaching the lower school, which averaged about 40 
boys ； so that three measures of Greek and Latin cost 
three times as much as 40 measures of Beading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, and English Grammar. Of course the 
boys in the upper school were esteemed by the lower 
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boys as paragons of learning, but this esteem waa mixed 
with a good proportion of jealousy ； we were the patri- 
cians, they the plebs, and of all the indulgences we eBp 
joyed that of going every Monday to say our lessons at 
the Swan Inn 棚 the greatest. 

The head master was a clergyman, and waa Rector of 
an adjoining parish about three miles distant ； he lodged 
at the Swan in our town from Monday at dinner time 
until Saturday at noon, when he went to his parish. 
Being a bachelor, this free and easy method of living 
suited him^ and as nothing but a suit in Chancery could 
deprive him of his school-mastership, no one dared at- 
tempt to attack him. Certainly it seemed strange to 
men of common sense that a clergyman should be a 
school-master, but more especially one who had a distant 
parish to attend to. This parish was a small one, he 
was therefore seldom wanted, and the school stipend 
being a good one, and no fixed number of scholars 
being placed under his care, he never felt the unfair- 
ness of holding both the offices, or of receiving £300 
a year for doing litde or nothing ； nor did he ever 
trouble himself with reflecting that the founder ordered 
that the two schoolmasters should have no other employ- 
ment or salary whatsoever on pain of losing their offices. 

The &ct was, that none of our parishioners except my 
uncle had read the founder's statutes ； nor would lie have 
had the opportunity of so doing had lie not found a copy 
of them amongst the churchwardens' record books ； there- 
fore nobody knew what they were except my uncle, the 
head master, and the clerk to the trustees ; noi not even 
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the trustees themselves^ as all they did in connection 
with the school and its scholar^ (although the founder 
warned them " for the Lard's sake to take care of it» 
well-being, and the boys' well-doing as they hoped for 
salvation hereafter,") waft to order the accounts to be 
paid by the clerk and eat the two half-yearly dinners at 
the Swan Inn, when the schocd tenants' rent days came 
round. 

The head master being an easy sort of man, and fond 
of good dinners and a glass of port, became "unoo' 
gracious" with the landlord of the Swan ； in fact they 
were very brothers, and about divided the £300 per 
annum received by tlie head master between them. 
The master through being so regular a customer was 
often mistaken by new commercial gentlemen for the 
landlord himself, and the landlord, to do him justice, 
never did any particular act without consulting the 
advice of his clerical Mend, whicli lie had always found 
to be very judicious, and which (although lie only went 
to clmrcli now and then) fixed in him a very profound 
veneration for the establishment. 

As I said before, tlie head master had to walk about 
three miles every Monday morning, from his parish to 
ours, and after the arduous duties of the sabbatli and 
his Monday's journey, lie was generally too tired to come 
to the school on his arrival, although the school was 
actually nearer to the turnpike road by which lie came, 
than the Swan, but it must be remembered in extenu- 
ation that he never drank a glass of port from the 
Saturday till the Monday, and also that no stock of that 
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beverage was kept at the school, therefore lie was 
obliged to go to the Swan first, and on that day we, 
(the three patricians) had to attend at the Swan to go 
through our exercises. 

I believe it was from our custom of going to the Swan, 
and having a glass of port out oftlie headmaster's decanter, 
that I always felt more veneration for saint Monday than 
for any other saint in the calendar during my school days. 
It was a joyous day. Though we were never detained 
long at the Swan, we were always more perfect in our 
Greek and Latin on that day (at least the head master 
said so) than on others ； and I verily believe that had we 
been sent to the Swan on the other five days also, 
we should have been so great in those languages that 
the lord chancellor's and the two English arcWbisliop8， 
seats would now have been ours. 

It was also £rom this custom that we held the master's 
red round face in peculiar esteem. His fingers and thumbs 
were so thick that I think it is very doubtful whether 
lie ever coaxed them into his gloves ； the calves of his 
legs too were astonishing, and his belly so projecting 
that many a wager was offered that lie had not seen his 
shoe buckles when standing at ease for the last five and 
thirty years. 

It was also &om this custom that we looked down 
upon commercial studies with singular disdain; the 
ancient authors and old port were far preferable to arith- 
metic and the cane ； the warm room at the Inn and its 
nice carpet, its chimney ornaments, and its fox-hunting 
pictures, its oil portraits of the landlady and land- 
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lord, its hair-Btoffed cludrs, and snug firs sid6| W0P6 
fiur more clamical than the beggarly, shivering, white- 
washed Bcliool-room, with its ricketty and inky desks 
and forms. 

It waa also from this custom that we never went to 
school on any Monday afternoon, as the extra walk of the 
morning and the extra wine of the dinner-table had a 
Mngularly mesmerising effect on the senses of the head 
master. The working boys in the town as they went 
past the Swan would put their noses against the par- 
lour window to see if the "old ，！ in," as they called 
him, had had hifi " mixture/' testing the fact of his 
being asleep by sundry grimaces, and enquiries as to 
his health. 

Now this mixture was not a mixture of eatables and 
drinkables, but of wine itself, nor yet of two sorts of 
wine but of port alone. It happened one bye-gone Mon- 
day that the head master was invited to dine with the 
landlord and the " commercials," it being the birth-day 
of the eldest of these gentlemen. Of course upon 
suoh an important occasion "the rules of the road" 
must be strictly, yet liberally observed. Wlien the two 
sorts of port were decanted and tasted they were pro- 
nounced to be " raytlier too old on the one hand, and 
rayUier too new on the other." The landlord declared 
that his old port was unequalled for flavor, and his new 
for richness, and thereupon there was like to be a great 
dispute, when the landlord appealed to the head master 
for his opinion ； this was a delicate question, as he 
did not like to risk the landlord's defeat on the one 
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hand, nor that of one of the landlord's customers on the 
other, so lie very judiciously filled his glass from a bottle 
of old and a bottle of new, and said that the two when 
mixed were better than either separately. 

From that day two sorts were always put on the table, 
and eaoh glass partly filled with each, and the port was 
no longer called port but the " parson's mixture," and 
the landlord was more satisfied than ever with his friend's 
wisdom, especially as by putting two sorts on the table 
lie found that more was drunk than formerly. 

Thus two more of our years passed on with nothing but 
Greek and Latin on one day and Latin and Greek on the 
next, until at last an outbreak took place in the town about 
the chief constable's son being refiised admissloii into the 
school because lie could not read suffidently well to please 
the second master ； it was said by some, that the boy 
could read well enough but that the former had re- 
quested the latter to leave his pew one Sunday, and 
pay for one himself, so that drawing his estimate of the 
boy,s attainments from his father's want of courtesy, he 
refused to receive him. A pretty hubbub followed, and as 
many of the inhabitants had grudges against the master 
and many had grudges against the constable, the town 
became divided into two hostile parties, and the rejection 
of the boy became the day of resurrection to all the dead 
and buried by-gone faults of the whole pariah. The head 
master kept aloof, and of course the feoffees, being sworn 
brothers, would not condescend to take the boy's part, 
especially as the corporation of whom the chief constable 
was the nether extremity, had held out tlireats of going to 
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Chancery, and getting the school into their own handeu 
The exasperation of the corporation, was so great that 
ihey petitioned the House of Commons, and the House 
of Commons listened to the petition and appointed two 
OcfmmissionerB to oame down and investigate the case. 

The day was named and the CoTmnipwioners sent notice 
thereof to tlie trustees. Great were the searohings of 
heart and the surmises of many of the inhabitants 
as to what tlie GommissioneTB were like, and as to 
wliat the Commiasioiiers would do ； some had no doubt 
tliat the second master would be sent to the Tower 
of London, others said that the chief constable ought to 
be sent there for putting the country to such an expense 
about nothing, whilst the combatants seemed to be the 
only cool people in the town. 

The eyentfiil day arrived and a poet chaise arrived 
too at the Black lion Inn, out of which jumped a thin 
yoong man and a very fsA, old one. There were boxes on 
the top of the chaise, boxes under the bottom, boxe9 
strapped on behind and boxes under the inside seats. The 
two OommiflsionerB liad also flat bundles of paper xuider 
their arnui tied up with red tape, with which they hastened 
into the Inn. NumerouB were the lookers on, the house 
was beset with boys and working men peeping in at tlie 
windows and bar door ； the bar itself had on that night a 
mueh larger company than usual, and what from the cold 
night and the hot question of the school, the land- 
lord was no small gainer. Mr. Stubbs the currier was 
most indignantly eloquent on the rights of the subject 
being trampled on by under-schoolmasters, and w<mdered 
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what would happen next. Mr. Harris the manager at 
the savings bank on the other Land said that he should 
think Curriers knew more about leather than sohoolB. 
Mr. Bunt the draper did not see what right schoolmas- 
ters had to object to boyBwho were sent, as he said, ready 
cut and dried to their hands, but he did not wonder at 
men who were not parents haying no feeling for children, 
to which Mr. Talboy the grocer replied that unless some 
check was put upon education, the glorious institutions 
of the country would no longer be safe. 

In the midst of these wise saws the commissionen 
were ushered up stairs, and on it being announced in the 
bar that such was the case, a sudden oalm ensued. 
After many and oft-repeated deep puffi at the cigars the 
oonyersation took another turn, as to who these commis- 
Bioners were, what were their pedigree, politics, and 
whereabouts, and it was not till a late hour that the 
wisdom which nightly assembled at the Black Lion 
strolled off to their respective residences. 

The next morning the town hall was the scene of un- 
usual bustle. The commiBSioners court being an open 
one, it was crammed to suffocation ； they sat at a table 
with the clerk to the feoffees as their amanuenais. 
The Bohool charter was lead over in due form ~ this was 
a formidable document, and went back as fax as the 1st 
of Charles the 1st. It recorded that that monarch by 
his "meeriaotion, will, and consent, granted a free school 
for the education of children and youth in good Utera- 
tare and sound learning for the benefit of the parish^ 
ioners &c. &c. &o/' 
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After tlie perusal, the two masters were first examined 
as to the customary admission of the boys, then the 
chairman of the trustees, and lastly the chief constable, 
the complainant ； the oommissioiiers then announced that 
they would make their report to the House and took 
their departure as they came. 

Great was the surprifie of those inhabitants who were 
on the under master's side that the chief constable was 
not Landouffed and sent off to London ； and great was 
the surprise of the chief constable's friends that the 
under master was not served the same; "pooh," says 
one, "it's a tame affair," "just so," said another, "I 
thought it would all end in smoke." 

The only immediate results were that the chief con- 
stable's boy was admitted and the customary entrance 
fee of half a crown was ordered to be discontinued. 

The town in which these transactions took place is 
rather a peculiar one, it is not in the centre of the 
kingdom nor on either side of it ； it touches on two 
diocesen ； is neighbour to the borders of two counties, 
and yet seems to belong to no neighbourhood ； there is a 
procrpoct of a railway, and it boasts a canal and also a 
river, if a narrow, lazy stream can be called so ； in fact, 
our town is like a vagrant haying neither home nor 
friends, even nobility has hitherto shunned it, there being 
but one solitary lord who lives some twenty miles off, 
and spends his time and money either in town or 
abroad. 

Yet there are streets and houses and tradesmen, and 
working people in this out-of-the-way town, the most of 
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the latter are unambitious, hard-working 9 and unedu- 
cated ； the streets have no flagged footpaths, the houses 
are all of different shapes and heighto, the tradespeople 
are fixtures and the working folks slaves. 

The only architectural wonder in the town is the 
parish church, ~ the only well paid man the vicar. The 
late vicar although he received some £ 1000 or £1200 per 
annum had a still better jointure-^aa arclideaconry, so 
lie seldom came near us, and left us in the care of a sub- 
ordinate, to whom lie liberally gave one fifth of the 
reveaues of the living. Yet lie had some redeeming 
qualities, he always made a point of visiting the greatest 
grmnJblQTB when he did come to the town ； of calling to 
^ all the new-born parishioners since his last yisit, for 
the double purpose of congratulating the parents and 
of knowing if the youngsters had been christened ； 
he always too had his pockets full of cakes for the 
younger olive branches, and a few booka for especial fa- 
vorites. 

On these occasions he caused the churchwardens to 
dine with him, whilst the parish, clerk was regale^ in the 
kitchen, and the ringers had a supper provided 、 at the 
nearest hostelry ； of course these kindnesses posed the 
grumblers, and the subject of the distribution of the 
church revenues not being at that day much canvassed, 
the vicar carried on pretty tolerably. 

His patron was a nobleman of modern pedigree, who 
taking it into his head that the rents of his estate, 
were as inexhaustible as the purse of Fortunatua, soou 
fpund that he was miBtaken, so to save himself from utter 

D 
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niin lie sold his broad acres to the trustees of another 
iiobleman who had not yet come of age. 

On this estaie were many clmrches, and many good 
and fat livings, Whicli were part and parcel of the pro- 
perty ； of courde the parishioners had nothing to do with 
these, all they wer6 allowed to meddle with, was the pay- 
ment of all the required dues, and this they did willingly, 
as Prideaux and all such authorities were not found in 
parishioners' libraries then. 

SKortly after the transfer of the estate the good-natured 
6asy archdeacon died. It was dark and rainy every night 
for a week after lie was buried, not that lie was buried here, 
he was laid in the grave yard where he had lived, in a dis- 
tant county ； yet the aged female authorities av«*ed 
that the gloom and wet had some connection with his 
death, and their regrets for his loss were mixed with many 
comparisons of the weather being very similar when the 
king or the queen or the last bishop died. 

The trustees of the young nobleman had therefore 
many new duties to perform ~ the induction of a vicar 
and tho appointment of resident agents on different parts 
of the estate. The chief agent took possession of th6 
largest house thereon, and it soon became the most 
important place in the neighbourliood. Situated in a 
pleasant spot, guarded with. & fine old rookery, approached 
by a magnificent drive, and surmounted by a battalion 
of chimneys, "the treasurer," as he was called found 
himsolf quite at home. 

On one of the before-mentioned wet and dreary nights, 
the river had overswollen and made free not only witi. 
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tjie residences in the main street of the town, but 
turned the street itself into a river ； the White Lion Inn 
was in the middle of this street, and it being a fine 
opportunity for amusement, the rising generation were 
diverting tliemselyes in all the branches of aquatics 
near its gateway, when a private travelling carriage 
drove up. 

The White Lion Inn was a very ancient one, as was 
proved by the animal over the door having from the ef- 
fects of age and rain become nearly black ； the host had 
a peculiar objection to having his lion painted white, 
he did not see the necessity for it inasmuch as liis house 
was known to all the pountry. Around the Ttiti door on 
this night no idlers hung, as the road was fall six 
inches underwater ； the horses of the carriage weie quickly 
changed, crack went the postilions' whips, and away they 
daslied through the flooded street ； on the top of the 
carriage were two or three heavy trunks, and just as it 
emerged from the waters in the neighbourliood of the 
river a ragged boy leaped up behind and scrambled on 
to the top between two of the trunks. He was an idiot. - 
His chief pleasure was to ride behind carriages to 
their next stage, and then ramble baok at his leisure, 
except when sometimes a friendly "whip" allowed him- to 
ride the loose horse. He never uttered but one phrase, 
and that not very often ； " who's the biggest fool now a 
days, what do you say?" From this lie was nicknamed 
" Whatsy," a curtailment of language not unusual in 
more important cognomens. 

On went the four horses with, their two riders in brilr 
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liant red jackets; ~ the moon was out, the country road 
was deserted, and Whatsy, stuck between the two trunks, 
had all the world to himself. 

His parents were both dead and gone, he had no rela- 
tive to protect him from the rudeness of the non-idiots 
by whom he was always made a butt for miscliief, 
therefore shunned the world, and his happiest moments 
were spent beliind coaches where none could reach. He 
would then laugh at the hedges as they rushed by, snap his 
fingers as he passed each milestone, and throw a stone 
from lus well stored pockets at every finger post ； ~ these 
were his victories and he enjoyed them. 

His Neither had been a well-to-do tailor, his mother 
had been of respectable rank in early life. The idiot 
was her first and only child. His birtli waa the cause 
of her death, happily before she could know that he was 
an idiot ； the father sunk beneath the double blow and 
the child was sent to the poor-house. 

Amongst the companions of liis youth in that house 
there were several nearly as idiotic as himself, and by 
some strange current of feeling he was their favorite ~ 
when they played he was their king, when they went 
with the porter for a walk he was placed in front, from 
this and his muscular fi^me he was called the " biggest 
fool" by passers by, which made him angry, and the house 
nurse taught him to say in self defence "who's the 
biggest fool now a days P what do you say ？" 

As he grew up lie could not bear the constraint of 
the poor-house, he left it, and after that he was 
never known to visit that side of the town. Whenever 
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he descried a grey jacket inmate of the house in the 
streets he immediately dived down one of the entries and 
could not by any persuasion be induced to return until 
the evening set in. 

Whatsy's journey on the night of the flood soon 
terminated, the carriage drove up the treasurer's avenue, 
and a thin, gentlemanly person alighted from it. As 
he got out, Wliatsy stood on the ground and saluted 
him with the usual phrase of " who's the biggest fool 
now a days, what do you say?" The stranger drew 
back, surprised at the queer tone and remark, but upon 
one of the postilions assuring him it was only"Whatej r ， 
the fool," he smiled and entered the house. 

The postilions received their fees and some beer, which 
m absorbed their attention that they did not perceive 
Whatsy.open the carriage door and enscoace himself 
ffliiigly inside. The horses and carriage turned round, 
whirled away, and the postilions never thought about 
Whatsy until on their reaching the town turnpike he 
opened the door, leaped out, and exclaimed " who's the 
biggest fool nov a days, ~ what do you say? yi It was well 
for it was raining, the postilions did not like to 
risk wetting their saddles by dismounting ； lie disap- 
<peared down a lane, and they drove into the town. 
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MEETINGS. 

The thin gentlemanly person was ushered into a toom, 
and gave his name, " the Rev. Mr. Calton." The room 
was a large one, and its walls were covered with paintings 
of the highest class ； a wide table stood in the centre 
covered with leases, plans of &rms, agency books, deeds, 
and letters. A roaring fire was in the grate, and a de^ 
oanter of water and two glasses were the sole occupants 
of the side board. 

The reverend visitor was dressed in black ； he had no 
whigkers, his hair was thin and short, and his spare 
body and sleek appearance agreed with the active, ke^n 
glance that shot from his restless eyes. 

In & few minutes the agent entered the room, and a 
hearty warm recognition passed between them. " Al- 
ihougli we have not met, Jeremy," said the clergyman, 
"rince you left school, I believe I should h»Ye recognized 
yon anywhere." The agent smiled and remarked that his 
guest was much thinner than he ahould h 請 anticipated. 
"Yea/, replied the olerg7m«n» "I through 
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some arduoufi tasks since then, but I believe I shall now 
find a haven of rest in this parish where my labours ^wSl 
be less irksome." 

The early histories of the two men who thus met, were 
deeply marked witb. changes and singularities* The cler* 
gym&n was one of a numerous family, whose father -was 
a lawyer formerly residing at Birmingham. He was an 
eminent practitioner, and in consequence of his business 
habits and high, position, numbers of people who had 
saved a few hundreds made him their depository ； lie, 
instead of placing these sums out on mortgages, had 
handed them all over to his banker to enter to his own 
account, and in the panic of 1825 they were all swept away. 
He was reduced to beggary, and his boh, who will fill 
no small sphere in these pages, was at the time a boarder 
in the head master's house at the free school of king 
Edward the Sixth. The reverse in his father's circum- 
stances deprived him of the power of pursuing his studies 
there, but out of regard to his assiduity and talent lie 
was sent to the university of Oxford as an exhibitioner. 

In this school the agent was being educated at the 
same time, but not as a boarder ； he was a foundation 
boy of humble parentage ； his father was the head 
groom, ~ wliat is commonly called stud-groom ~ to alordof 
high, pedigree, living in an adjoining county ； how he 
came into that school as a foundationer^ was and is, no 
solitary case. 

On a fine day in April 1820, the village of East- 
ville was full of pleasures ； his lordship at Eastville hall 
was married that day, and before he departed on his 
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nuptial tour he sent for his servants to do them som# 
particular aots of benevolence. The most favorite of 
these was the stud-groom. ； he was groom when Lift 
lordship's father was aliye ； he was the trainer of the 
young lord in the art of riding in his vacation months ； 
..he was his guide and protector in his youthful hunting 
exploits, and his defender in all his scrapes. 

A cliild has no greater affection for a parent than 
； has a young nobleman for his groom. The schoolmaster 
is a tyrant ~ the college tutor a bore ~ their toils and eii- 
.deayours to instruct and guide are "nuisances/' whilst 
the groom that provides instruction in the arts of horse- 
manship is a welcome taskmaster, and a friend. 

"Tom Ward," said his lordship, coming into the 
• square surrounded by the stables and dog-kennels, "I 
am going abroad, perhaps for some months. I leave my 
horses in your care. I know you love them next to me. 
What oan I give you as a present before I go? I thought 
of sending you a spick-and-span new suit, and saddle, 
bridle, and spurs from London as I pass through, 寬 hat 
say you to itP" 

"Your lordship's very good," said Tom, "but I am 
getting rather too stiff for any thing uncommon-like in 
the way of clothes, and I should be unhappy to wear 
,em without I was following your lordship to the field, 
but if I might ask a favor there is one that would 
be more sarvioeable." " Be it what it may if in my 
power," replied the nobleman, "I will grant it." "You 
see my lord," said Tom, "I'm getting older every day, 
and there's my Frank growing up as fast as a weed, and 
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he says he bas larnt all that Mr. Bkney the wscliool- 
master in the Tillage can teach him ； and lie is a gireat 
leader, and high-flown like as the young Hms are naw^ 
a-dap, and lie says there are better schools in larger 
towns, and he wants to know how he can get into one, 一 
the sharp dog, he sayB to me one day, says be, his lotdr 
ship, meaning you my lord, is a governor of the big 
school at Brummagem, and lie says, prapa his lordship 
would get me in as a fbtindatioiier." 

" I am fearM Tom I cannot do that, as the boy must 
be, I believe, the son of a parishioner of that town or 
of one of tbe adjoining parishes^ but as a change of 
horses will be necessary there, I will call and see the 
master about it" " I bdieve so too my lord," said Tom, 
" bat if you recollect I have a brother living th^e, 
and the boy could bide with him, and being of tbe 
same name and recommdBded by your lordslip, I dare: 
say he would pass muster." 一 " I will see," said his lead- 
dsdp 9 "a&d you shall know." 

Tmi Ward had a house rmt free in the village, m 
vhich his wife and family lived. On tiiat specaal day of 
coarse, she and " the oolts/, as Tom called his cldldren, 
were dressed in their best, and had a fine piece of beef 
and a plum loaf to regale themselves with, sent down 
by the housekeeper at the haU. They were as meiry 
as such people only can be, health and clean linea 
were their almost constant oompaBionSy simplicity mm 
their rule of life, and offbetion bound them together as if 
<me soul animated the whole. Tom as soon as the lady 
and lord drove off went down to partake of tbie marriage 
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dinnar with his happy hooaehoid, ~ as he walked home 
be wm quite absorbed, yet kept snapping his fingers all 
tbe while. "Hell be sore to do it" said Tom half aloud, 
^idrming himaeU, "bell be sure to do it, Frank is 
made or I'm no judge of a 'unter; when lie gets 
amongst the big un's hell be put through his paces, he'll 
h^p the gutm o' laming and I warrant hell take a 
brush or two before lie's bin in the field a season." 
Frank waM waiting in the road to meet him, and the 
happy &ther told him what he had said to his lordsliip ； 
tba boy's eye sparkled with delight, and he jumped 
^ilong beside hu father all the way home. 

" Martha/ 1 said Tom, fui he entered the cottage, " I've 
heen a asking my lord to get Frank into a better school, 
M he ofibred to do me a kindness by way of rememVring 
bi« wedding day like, and lie says he'll try." " A better 
school," said Martha, in surprize, " there's no better 
school in my village nor ours." " I know that," said 
Tom, " but there are better in the big towns, and now 
nB every body's laroijig more nor ever they lamed afore, 
why flhould'nt Frank have a ohanoe." " Stuff," replied 
Martha, " I should like to know what so much bookiiig 
b to do for poor boys like Frank, it flames their heads 
with pride and makes 'em above their work." "What's 
that to do with it," said Tom, " didn't you hever hear 
of poor boys like Frank a sitting on the lord chancellor's 
pack through the high school-training." " Frank had 
better fblbw the pack Ids father has followed," replied 
the mother, " it's a lower and a safer one. than the lord 
chancellor's padk, isn't there plenty to eat and good clothes 
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and wages for him here, and no head work to whiten hia 
hair and make his face like a piece of half burnt leather, 
like all them there judges." "Well but," said Tom; 
" there must be judges so long as there's criminals, and 
it ,ud be better for Frank to be the one than t'other- 
I fancy." " Stuff," again said the mother, " look at us, 
we Kve here and every body knows us, and we never 
was ten miles from home none on us, but as for them 
there judges, I'm told they never stops nowhere, but 
keeps going from one place to another for everlasting; 
a whipping and transporting and hanging the folks as 
reglar as clock work, and nobody loves ，em and lots of 
folks hates 'em, and their wives and families are left in 
Luiuion and they never sees ，em till they comes round 
again ； 一 I would'nt be a judge for all the gold in the 
bank, and I should break my heart if I thought Frank 
would be the means of any one being hung, I should/' 
At this her tears flew out, Tom walked into the back 
garden, and Frank looked as intensely through the 
window as if he had never seen the hedge on the other 
side of the road before. 

In a few minutes Tom returned, the beef was placed 
on the table, and although the school in the big town 
was painted on their faces and in their eyes, not a word 
more Was said about it then ； the knives and forks were 
put upOli active duty ； the healths of the lady and lord 
were drunk with all sincerity, and in the evening Martha 
and 1W, and Frank and his sister, joined their fellow 
villagers on the cricket ground to talk and laugh and, 
danco. 
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In the mean time on flew his lordship's carriage ； 
the horses were the very best four that the Vine stables 
ooald afford ； the postilions had new caps and boots on, 
not to forget the rosettes, and there is very little doubt 
tiiat the jug of mulled wine they had drank in the 
butler's pantry before they started induced the horses to 
do tea miles an hour instead of eight. Ab it was ait 
especial occasion, the wheel postilion addressed a random 
remark alternately to his brother postilion and his own 
whip horse in an under tone, "go along Joe," said he to 
the other postilion, " wa'nt that good stuff in the jug?" 
" Now Chiflhey my old un," (to tlie horse) " recollect 
you've alordanda lady behind you, and you must make, em 
believe one spur in the manger is better than two on the 
road." — " Cut a long Joe (to the postilion) else we sha'nt 
git back in time for her ladyahip's supper at the Vine" ~ 
" Sprightly, my old Chiflhey, (to the horse) don't you 
pick up any of them there Macadams, else you won't get 
no supper when you gets back nayther. ,> 

The whole road seemed as though a universal mar- 
riage was being celebrated ； the hedges on either side 
the road were throwing out their branches as if to shake 
hancU ； thd birds were flying from tree to tree chirping 
in couples ； the sheep were roaming up and down the. 
rich rerdured meadows in deep conversation ； joyous 
ohildren were dancing in green lanes, and young men 
and maidens were strolling in pairs across the secluded 
fbotways in the fields ； the late snows of winter had de- 
stroyed the dead leaves that had fallen on all the paths, 
and the bubbling springs coursed beside the hedga 
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ways singing their songs of clear joy to the new born 
grasses. 

Soon the first stage was gained, the second and the 
third, and tlien the horses smoked along Constitution hill 
into Birmingham. It was not then as now, although but 
little more than 30 years have passed. Constitution hill 
was lined with private houses ； there were no huge-paned 
shops then. Snow hill was never without stage coaches 
passing up and down ； there were no fizzing, blazing, 
snorting railway trains then, causing every body to be 
in a hurry ； the Saracen's Head, the Albicm, the Castle, 
and the Swan boasted their own pet coaches, with large, 
many^colored bills announcing "the quickest, safest, and 
cheapest coaches on the road ；" ~ there were no puzzling 
time bills then with. p. m's and a. m's sufficient to con- 
fuse the coolest mathematician in England. The High 
street from Union street, down to and round Nelson's 
monument, on a Saturday night was lined with stalls for 
vending poultry, eggs, tripe, pop, jet blacking, second- 
hand books, songs of love and murder, oranges, apples, 
plum pudding, and all other imaginable articles required 
by those who had their week's wages in their pockets, the 
foot-paths being so densely crowded that not an inch of 
uncovered ground could be found. At that time the foot- 
paths were pebbled, and each house gloried in a spout 
overhanging the way so as to save the passers by on wet 
days the expense of shower baths. At that time there 
was no market hall, music hall, artist's gallery, railway 
stations, queen's college, corn exchange, cemeteries, ex- 
hibition hall, freemason's hall, joint-stock banks, athe- 

E 
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iiaBinn^ penny postage, yiadacte running over people's 
chimney tops, or tmmeb running undmr people's 
beer bands in their oellaiB. No! those were the 
good old dayB of posting, of stage coaches with two 
bogle players, of morris dancers, snug cliiirchyBrds^ oil 
lamps, and watchmen^ dear postages, book% newapapen, 
periodicak, sugar and bread ； those were the times when 
education was a sin, and sobriety an offence, wlien smug- 
glers were gentlemen, ecclesiastic salaries unchallenged, 
and financial reform associations never dreamt of,— when 
foundation boys required patronage to get into their own 
ftchooU, and illegal boarders were allowed to enter be- 
cause their parents had golden keys to unlock the doors 
thereof ； those were the days when fiat rows of houses 
woro christened crescents ； open spaces with two sides 
csallod squares; single houses terraces, and streets, 
Much m that along which his lordship's carriage now 
Tttttlod 9 wore styled hills. Happy times and styles which 
"not o'on critics criticised ！ ，, 

It was Saturday evening, the street foot-paths were 
crammed with dense, slow-paced masses going to and 
from market, whilst the road was filled with coaches, 
flys, and carriers' wagons. The latter on a Saturday night 
had to do double duty ； the wagoners heaved out hogs- 
head after hogshead, and case after case on the wharf; 
yawning clerks wished there were no more to come, and 
boatmen vociferated that they had too much on already. 

His lordship's carriage could hardly squeeze through 
the stream of wheels coming down Snow Hill, and the 
postilions knowing how Bull street and High street 
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would be crammed, turned down Oolxnore Bow and 
passing round the Free Church, rushed on now free from 
impediments towards the Hen a^d Chickens. 

His lordship had been so much engaged in describing 
to his bride the various scenes they passed thioogh, that 
lie had quite forgotten hia promise to the stud groom, 
until his eye caught the free school just before the car- 
riage stopped at the Hen and Chickens. The school houae 
was a brick building with two wings wherein the masters 
resided, and in a niche in the front a statue of the Boyal 
Pounder had been placed long before any of that gene- 
ration could recollect. In the midst of this busy town 
the school looked quite calm and undiflturbed, in &ct it 
seemed to despise the continual hubbub that swept past 
its gates, and rejoiced in quietness and mouldy moss* 
covered age. The statue of the kixig seemed to be alive 
to what was going on outside and what was not going 
on inside, he looked with longing eyes on the un- 
touglit crowd, and wished them all to enter into his 
school, and when little boys put their noses through the 
rails and wondered who the strange figure was, and 
what the queer words under him could mean, liis eyea 
seemed to look on them with affection as though hia 
tongue would fain have uttered, " I founded this school 
for such, little uneducated poor boya as you, but those 
that are in trust have betrayed it, and contravened 
my good intentions." 

The noble bride and bridegroom resolved to see the 
head master of the bcIiooI whilst fresh, horses were 
brought out, her ladyship remarking that ahe should 
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be able to aid in the request on behalf of the boy Frank, 

because her father the Bishop of had been the 

chief means of getting the head maater his sinecure 
birth. They had been companion scholars at college, 
and unceasii^ly assiduous in aiding each, other's prefer- 
ment, I 

His lordsUp did not wait for admittance bat opened 
the door and walked at once into the library where he 
found the head master ； the introduction to her ladyship 
was hardly necessary as he knew her from a child, and the 
purport of the visit was soon opened. " I have scarcely 
time to 0oe you, but I have an application to make to 
you on behalf of a boy" said his lordship, " the son of 
my head groom, who has on itching for learning and 
wants to be taught in your school ； I suspect the school 
was intended for boys resident in this parish, or 
district only, but if you can admit this boy I &hould | 
be glftd." "It is quite true," replied the head 、 
master, "that the founder names in his charter that 
the boys of the Town and the neighbourhood alone 
were to enjoy the benefits of the school in those quaint 
words, ' inhdbitanciu ville parochie et dnij de Brymyn- 
eham in dco Com* Warr 9 quam alias quam plurimoe | 
eubdito8 nro8 tocim prie ibidem vicine/ but wlien we ' 
have a Mend to serve of course the founder's orders 
may be Bet aside." "In this case," said his noble 
friend, " we may avoid setting the spirit of the statutes 
aside, because the boy has an uncle residing in this town, 
his father's brother, and he will live with him, there- 
fore his being taught here cannot be considered a 
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violation of the oath I have taken to observe the 
founder's statutes." " Certainly not my lord, and as to 
founders 5 statutes, yon. must recollect how bmeficial the 
avoidance of them proves at college. If the foundere, 
statutes were always obaerved, our colleges and Bchook 
would Jbe crammed with poor meii^ sons, and the mere 
ayoidance of statutes I apprehend cannot be called a 
breach of them ； ~ but wiiat does the groom calculate on 
making his son in after life?" " I cannot tdl," replied 
his lordship, " I never heard him say." " Because, "re- 
joined the head master, "I cannot educate him for trade. 
I would rather educate one boy for the pulpit than fifty 
£<x trade, in fact if he is intended for trade we could not 
train him. An English education we detest : we do not 
encourage even writing and arithmetic, they are beneath 
our notice ； and before lie comes I must make that enquiry. 
There are plenty of commercial schools in the town 
where he can be taught such things by paying for the 
teaching." " Let him come," said his lordship, " and 
teach him classically ； if he succeeds I can put him into 
a small curacy. Such as he, having no property, are 
very well to do the work of poor curacies. Whilst men 
of higher rank fill the offices in the church to which they 
are entitled by their position and properties, such men 
are very useful, indeed I do not see how we could do 
without them, in the present state of society." " That 
is," said her ladyship, "just what pa, says : lie never 
would ordain a rich, man's son to a poor living : he used 
to add, c poor men, poor livings, ~ rich men, rich livings ； , 
by being kept poor these men cannot buy tlie dangerous 
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nurserymaid^ olittmbennaids, and extras, axe carried on 
by its dignified occupant. The housekeeper at Eastville 
Hall was a pordy, robust female, her business causing 
her to ait most of her time in an easy chair writing 
manifestos to the village tradesmen, mexnorandumfi on 
the state of the larder, and despatches to the various 
Hon-oomxnifi8ioiied officers, male and female, under her 
oommand; to oonvey these she had a female mercury 
who was under her sole control and bidding ； she was 
in fact her orderly. Throoglx the instability of the houses 
keeper's temper these orderlies were changed nearly as 
often as the moon filled her horns, and it happened at 
this particular time that Frank Jeremy's sister was in 
possesBioix of that uncertain office. Of course she always 
was allowed ingress to the housekeeper^ sanctum, and 
on thisoooasLon. entered it a few minutes after the house- 
keeper had left ； she saw the letter open an the table, 
and woman like read; sorrow and joy alternated on 
her oountexianoe as she saw the remark about Frank, 
and she instantly ran to her father in the yard and told 
him what she had seen. He immediately repaired to the 
housekeeper to ask her the real contenta of his lordship's 
letter as to Frank, when that lady was again over- 
oome by a severe shock to her feelings. "What does 
hia lordship sayP" replied she to old Jeremy, "I 
•hould like to know who told you that lie said any- 
thing P I should like to know who told you when I was 
making all the haste I could to tell you myself. Things 
are come to a pretty pass, that one's private letters must 
^ead by every body; I wish nobody of low degree 
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•was ever taught to write, and then one*s private letters 
would be one's own ~ pretty pass its come to; if I was 
King George, I would make a law myself that no com- 
mon folks should leam even to spell any words but those 
that their own trade requires. I would have a cookery 
spelling-book for cooks, a chambermaid's for cham- 
bermaids, and an errand girl's for errand girls, and 
then I shouldn't be plagued with such pimps reading my 
private letters. All his lordship says Mr. Jeremy, 
said the housekeeper softening down after letting off tlie 
extra steam, "is, that Frank can go to the school as soon 
^ you can arrange for his going" 

The groom was pleased at this quick accomplisli- 
ment of his desires, but yet lie dreaded the effect on 
the mind of his wife ； lie was going down to carry 
her the news, when lie met Frank, to whom lie told it. 
Frank said his mother had been telling him that morn- 
ing that she had dreamt in the night that she saw him 
walking on stilts, and that she was in continual terror 
of his falling, but he had softened her apprehensions by 
telling her that when he got to be a high man he would 
do what he could for his brothers and sisters, and that 
she and his father should come and live with him. 
Thus the road was made easy for the news, and as 
soon as slie found it was settled for Frank to go, her 
whole thoughts were directed in procuring articles to fit 
him out for his new home. Stockings, shoes, caps, and 
all his little articles of wearing apparel were overhauled ； 
his sisters were put under task to sew and knit for him, 
and & new pair of kid gloves for Sundays, and & new 
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umbrella were added thereto. These were things he had 
never been indulged with before. The neighbours too 
contributed to boyish pleasures. The ironmonger, 
who filled the office of Churchwarden, sent him a 
brass cannon to use on the fifth of November, having 
from his own boyhood had a natural dread of such 
men as Guy Fawkes, and & great respect for the na- 
tional church. Some of bis ill-natured neighbours said 
this respect was sustained chiefly on account of his 
supplying rails, stoves, and locks and keys for her 
comfort and the comfort of her members. The tailor 
sent Frank a pair of scarlet braces, the shoemaker a pair 
of bod slippers, and the clergyman a Bible with. Frank's 
namo insoribed. 



CHAPTER IV 



DEPAETCJBE. 

The eventful day came : the Shrewsbury and Londcm 
Coach passed by at six o'clock every morning, and 
Frank was wondering all the night before whether it 
would come safe on this occasion. It had happened, he 
knew, that when his father wanted to go and give his 
vote at the last county election that the coach was blocked 
up on the road in a snow drift : that when the land stew- 
ard wanted to go to Rugby fair last year the rains had 
so swollen the rivers that he was obliged to return be- 
fore half his journey was accomplished ； so Frank looked 
tiirough his bed-room window before he went to rest to 
see if it was likely either to snow or to rain, and he at 
last resolved tl^at go he would if it both, snowed and 
rained, as he had a good new tunbrella to protect him. 
He could not sleep soundly ； he started and fancied he 
heard the coach, coming down the road, but it was 
the wind stirring up the branches of the surrounding 
trees : again lie started and believed the horn was telling 
the villagers the coach was in, but it was the old sign 
at the Vine, creaking in the wind. At last the clock 
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struck five, the coach hour was six : Frank had to fill 
both, his box and his stomach in that hour, and it is 
questionable which of the two repositories received the 
greatest variety of articles that morning, the anxious 
mother having placed before him enough to eat for a 
month before-hand. 

The coach, came ； almost the whole village was at the 
Vine door; the guard asked the folks if they were all 
going to London as they were up so soon, and said he 
should be happy to accommodate them all if they would 
wait for their turns. All eyes were on Frank and his 
mother, as lie came to mount the coach ； he was sorrow- 
ful, but tried to look fierce. His two trunks were put 
up, then his coat, then his umbrella, and then a little 
oval basket with, food for the road: his mother cried 
bitterly ； his little sister sobbed ； the big tears stood in 
the father's eyes, checked by compressed lips and breath 
in vain. Many of the neighbours were softened at the 
scene : up Frank jumped, again and again his hand was 
grasped ； again and again the same lips cried good bye, 
and until the coach, was clean round the bend in the 
road not a leg moved, not an eye was seen to wink. 

It is strange that at these partings such a quantity of 
tears used to be shed, whilst at the present day the same 
partings at the railway station seem to be a pleasure ； at 
the coach, they exclaimed with tears in their eyes, "he is 
going to leave us, it is a long journey," at the station, 
with a smile, " lie is off, dear me, lie will be there in no 
time." 

Frank sat behind, as the front seats of the coach, were 
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Occupied before its arrival at Eastville ； he had no com- 
panion during the first stage, but when the horses were 
clianged a man got up with a rosewood case, round which 
a leather strap was placed. He saluted Frank with " a 
good morning t 9 ye 9 it's a fine morning, isn't it, how far 
have you come ？ I shall be glad of your company to 
Bi^miIlgham, ,, all in a breath and without waiting for 
any reply until lie had delivered himself of the whole. 
Frank soon satisfied him on all these points. The 
stranger sat quiet for some time ruminating, when he 
again spoke ； " I Kve at Birmingham, but it is a long way, 
I feel hungry, perhaps you will join me at breakfast at 
the next change, they wait half an hour for that pur- 
pose." Frank said he did not care about breakfast, and 
the stranger said, neither did he, but just for a bit of 
fun he would toss him to see who should " stand Sam for 
the two feeds;" Frank did not know who "Sam" was, 
but his companion gave him no opportunity to re- 
flect. He proposed to toss there and then, as they would 
have little time enough, for eating when they pulled 
up. The stranger won, the coach stopped, a smiling 
waiter was at the door, " breakfast in the coffee room 
gentlemen, cold morning, & good fire gentlemen, empty 
stomach dangerous, ~ ham, tongue, eggs, all ready gen' 

Frank felt a little bigger at being called a gentle- 
man. He and the stranger entered the coffee room. The 
stranger made an attack at once, but Frank Kad scarcely 
drunk one cup of coffee before the guard came ； " Coach 
waiting ； behind time twenty minutes ； must be o£，. 
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Waiter at his heels, "one and nine each; hope yoa 
have had plenty," (putting his tongue in his cheek) so 
Frank hod bo more to do than pay down three and six, 
astonished at the whole imitter; but being called a 
gentlciaan, and haTing eaten a slice of toaat and drank 
one cup of coffee in a very luxurious room, he wae 
somewhat content 

The stranger took hia hat off when again on the coach, 
and d«w out a bundle of toast, two or three slices of 
ham and tongue, and eat up the irliole without once 
looking in Frank's face or uttering a word; the task 
OTer, he winked at Frank, and exclaimed, "a regular 
dodge, musn't catch old birds with cliaff; down upon 
'em, one and nine pence is one and nine pence, whether 
I pay it or my friend." 

On they went. " What o'clock now ？" said the stranger, 
looking at Frank's little seal that hung to a steel chain. 
" Eight," said Frank, proudly eying his grandfather's 
vratoh, which his mother, kind soul, had given him the 
previous night. "Nice watch," said his friend, "de- 
sorvoa a chain of gold," saying wMcli, he opened hie 



a oolloctioii of chains, keys, seals, and other trinkets; 
took out a heavy chain and said it would just mateh 
such a gentlemanly wateh as FranVs ； worth five pounds 
dt least, but would Bell it for less, ~~ Bay three, or eTen two 
io !i friend. Frank scud he had one sovereign, but hia 
I'iiilitT had told him not to change it till he wanted 
Iiooka or eometiing else at school; the stranger polled 
""■ n Bnuill pair of brasa scales, put the chain in one 
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atidfive sovereigns in the other, *~ just a balance ；— it \ras 
pure gold, and must be worth five, but as Frank had 
paid for the 、 breakfast, would sell it to him for one; 
pulled out a card, <( Messrs. Giltedge and Jewry, 
Edgbaston Street, Birmingliani." At this Frank said 
lxis uncle lived in that street. Who was he? Nathan 
Jeremy, surveyor's clerk, ~ the stranger knew ^iTn well, 
~ lived just opposite, ~ how lucky ！ ~ insisted on Frank's 
having the chain, and paying for it when he liked, but 
Frank's honor couldn't listen to that, so he paid liis 
sovereign, and the stranger politely took off the steel 
chain and replaced it with, the gold one, saying it was 
a dead bargain. 

The coach reached Frank's destination, ― the Albion, 
at the top of Carr，s lane. Itwas the first of May, the sweeps 
were dancing and playing with, cross sticks. The novelty 
of the sight took Frank's attention ； ~ the stranger was 
gone. Frank ran round tlie comer to find him, ~ saw 
him at some distance, and ran after him. The man dis - 
appeared before lie came up, and when lie returned to 
the Albion, the coach was gone too, and his two trunks, 
top coat, and umbrella with it* 

The shock was terrible, Frank turned giddy, all his 
luggage lost ！ The porter told him if it was ticketed, the 
guard would bring it back again next day. 

Frank was ashamed of himself, but he resolved to go 
to his uncle's at once. As lie went along Edgbastou 
street enquiring for his residence, he saw on a large 
door " Giltedge and Jewry ；，， this was his friend^s, so he 
thought perhaps he would receive him till the npxt day, 
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as lie was asliamed to go to his uncle's without )m 
luggage. Tremblingly lie rang the bell and the door 
opened with a jerk, but there was no one at the opening; 
he stood hesitating wheflier he should enter, when a 
voice from within cried " come in ！" In he went. There 
was a oounting^lioiiBe with mahogany desks, greea 
ourtainsi lables hanging against the walls marked 
" I 謂 ioe«," " Receipts/, " Carriers notes," " Orders, " 
and many others. There was a thin looking man writing 
away in a huge ledger. " What do you plecuse to want," 
ttaid he to Frank. " I want to see Mr. Giltedge," said 
Frank. " Sit down, he is in the warehouse, but will be 
here directly ；" he wrote away again, and except when 
nibbing his pen never looked up ； during these processes 
he looked keenly at Frank now and then, and wrote 
away again. 

An elderly gentlemanly person came in with a pen in 
His mouth ； " this young man," said the ledger writer, 
" wants to see you." " No sir," said Frank, " not you, 
but Mr. Giltedge." Both looked at him astonished, 
and rather suBpioiousIy ； "I am Mr. Giltedge," said the 
latter, " perhaps you want my partner, Mr. Jewry." 

Frank hereupon handed him the card and explained 
how lie had it ； they both buret out laughing. Frank 
felt annoyed and a little indignant ； but it was soon 
cleared up, Mr. Giltedge on the coach was not Mr. Gilt- 
edge, but some one of flieir customers for jewellery who 
had had one of their cards, and the real Mr. Oiltedge 
opened the office door and bid Frank " good day," very 
politely. 
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As he came down the passage he resolved upon gcan^ 
bajck to the spot where he left kis tratyelliixg ftiend^ to 8Q& 
once more if he could find him before going to his un， 
cle，s， but he waited and watched, watched and waited in 
vain, aud night set in; he then determined to wander 
about until the coach and guard returned with his lug^ 

The change from his village life to the excitement of 
Birmingham helped to dispel his grief at the loss of his 
luggage, and first of all he bent his steps to his uncle's 
door, to have the comfort of seeing it on the outside at 
least. He soon found it, but it was not opposite Messrs. 
Giltedge and Jewry's ； it was at tlie far end, near the 
rector's house, which stood on the ground now occupied 
by those new streets which run from the bottom of Small- 
brook street to Lady Well, so that his travelling friend 
was a mere trickster. He looked at his uncle's name 
over the door from the opposite side of the street, as he 
dare not approach, it too near for fear of being recog> 
fused. " Jeremy, Stationer," assured him that his uncle 
did live there. 

Frank couldsee there was a parlour beliind the shop with 
a half glass door ； he could see the shadows of people 
inside moving to and fro ； the clock stood opposite the 
glass door ； he saw a man, his uncle no doubt, look at 
the clock with a shake of the head, then come to the 
shop door, peer anxiously up the street and retire 
again. He had expected Frank by tlie coacli ； lie had 
been to the coacli office but could learn nothing of him, 
except that the porter told him that some young man 
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"had lost his traps, and had bolted down the street 
a'terthe coach, and he 8,poB,d got up and wouldn't oome 
back arout ,em." 

His uncle therefore concluded he had done so, and 
waited for the return hoTir of the coach, ten o'clock, 
very anxiously. Frank knew nothing of this, and saim- 
tered back towards the coach office ； as lie looked up at 
St. Martin's church-clock the cliimes sounded half-past 
nine. He wished time would go on faster ； perhaps the 
coach would be back before its hour ； perhaps it would 
be much, later; perhaps break down; incertitude had 
possession of Frank. 

He walked round and round Nelson's monument^ ad- 
miring the statue, and soon learnt the words encircling 
it, " England expects every man to do his duty." He 
resolved to adopt this as his own motto henceforth. He 
wandered on and saw several private carriages drive into 
the Swan Inn yard ； he inspected the rarities in the dra- 
pers, cutlers, watchmakers and jewellers windows, and 
wondered how such riches were brought together, and 
how they could find customers for them all. The footpath 
was crammed with people, some hurrying on, some 
lounging ； tradesmen, clerks, apprentices and pickpockets, 
were mixed up together. The latter class were easily 
known to any resident, ~ half-boots lkced, dark corduroy 
trowsers, short tailed ooats with gilt buttons, and 
napless hats, cocked a little on one side, with either a 
yellow or scarlet 'kerchief tied loosely round the neck ； 
they were almost all dressed alike, they were up to 
eyerytlxingi and were known by the name of "naps;^ 
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a title given to the leader of their gangs who had never 
yet been in durance vile. In iact he was their planner 
as well as their captain, Hying like a gentleman in 
the "Inkleys," that -well-known resort of thieves. 
Whenever in the streets or alleys they robbed a person, 
one of the gang cried out "naps," and if a capture 
was likely to take place, interceptions, jostlings, and 
even blows followed till their object was accomplished. 

Frank was gloating at a jeweller's shop window, when 
two of these off-handed gentlemen walked up. " Nice 
watch, that," said one to the other, taking no notice, appa- 
rently, of Frank. "Middling," said the other, 一 "could 
buy a better for two pounds at a pawnbroker's." " Stuff," 
said the other. " I have a better one in my fob," said 
the pal," look here," pulling a large one out. " Pooh" said 
the other, " I hare one worth two of that, look here." 
They could not &gree， and appealed to Frank as to wliich 
was the best, " he. thought the first was, as it was larger, 
~ it was larger even than his own," pulling it out. J ust 
at that moment, a gentleman with a travelling case in 
his hand and muffled up for a journey, came to the win- 
dow and looked at his watch by the light to see if it was 
ten ； he was going by the return coach by which Frank 
expected his luggage. The two " naps" were quick at ac- 
tion, the one snatched Frank's, the other the gentleman's 
watch at the same moment ； Frank's hat was knocked 
over his eyes, the gentleman shoved violently through the 
shop window, and the word "naps" shouted out. 

The word " naps" was enough, several of the frater- 
nity, to cover the thieves retreat, jostled and impeded the 
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TRAINING. 

His uncle accompanied him that day to the school. 
The head-master sent out word for him to leave the boy, 
as he was engaged with the parents of a boarder who 
had just arrived. 

Frank was desired to go into a little ante-room until 
he was sent for ； in this room were ranged on shelves in 
bodies of shorter or greater length, copies of Eton Latin 
Grammars, Delectus's, Ovid's Metamorphosis, Aiithon's 
Caesar, Ovid's Fasti, Virgil, Horace, vocabularies, dic- 
tionaries and liturgies. Frank promised mentally to 
extract the honey from every one of them, and felt desi- 
rous to taste some of it at once. Whilst thus engaged a 
boy of about twelve years of age came in ； he started 
when he saw Frank, but recovering himself, went up to 
him and said, " who are you, what do you want, are you a 
noborasnobP 9 ' This was spoken too rapidly for Frank to 
answer eack question in succession, so when his interro- 
gator ceased, lie said " my name is Frank Jeremy. I am 
come to live with my uncle in Edgbaston Street, in order 
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to come to this school." "Your uncle! oh, well, have 
you no father?" "Yes, my father is alive and welllliope." 
" What is he P is he church, or land, or private P" "He 
is stud groom to my Lord —― of Eastville Hall." u A 
stud groom, what's that P I have read of bridegrooms, and 
grooms of the stole, and grooms in waiting, but never of 
a stud groom;" "A stud groom," said Frank, "is a 
groom that overlooks a set of working grooms in a noble- 
man's or gentleman's stables." 

" Oh, well ！ you are a snob and no mistake ！ we've had 
grocery snobs, percussion cap snobs, wing and spirit 
snobs, gilt button snobs, drapery snobsy and all sorts of 
low born snobs, but you are the lowest of the lot ； what 
conceit for you to come to a gentleman's grammar 
school ！ you smell all over horses and pitchforks, ~ pah， 
I cannot bear the odour." So saying he walked out, 
compressing his nose with his fingers, and looking 
askant at Frank with the utmost contempt. 

Frank could not speak for astonishment, nor did he 
half understand what the other meant. He was still 
standing, wondering^ when the youth returned, put 
his head just inside of the door, and added, " I am 
the head-master's son, don't you look at or speak to me, — 
no never ！ A stable snobl Oh well!" He slapped the 
door. M Oh well," repeated Frank, "you're not head 
master poKte, nor nobby kind ~ however I came here to 
learn, and learn I will." . 

He heard a bell ring very load and long ； he heard a 
door shut with a heavy crash ； soon after the door of the 
room in which he was seated opened, and a servant re- 

a 
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quested him to follow. The Bervant led him up a flight 
of steps, and he found himself in a little circular room in 
which, was an arm chair, five or six canes hanging from 
hooks in the wall, and a three-legged stool full four feet 
and a half high ； the room had no fire place, and it 
looked thoroughly blank and comfortless : th» servant 
whispered that this was the foundationer's flogging room, 
and said the head-master would be with him directly. 

Frank was gloomy, he was for the first time in a flogging 
room, but the high tliree-legged stool he could not com- 
prehend : he was standing staring at it, haying nothing 
to sit upon, when a door on the opposite side opened lei- 
surely and gave him a view of the school room attached ； 
~ the head-master with his collegiate cap and black flow- 
ing gown entered without looking at Frank until he had 
sat down in the arm chair: he then surveyed him as 
keenly from head to foot as a recruiting sergeant would a 
volunteer before he gives him the handsel shilling, and 
told him to reach the canes. He tested them one by one 
by smiting them on the legs of the stool, and returned 
them to Frank to hang up again : he then pulled a 
memorandum book and pencil out of hiB pocket and 
said, looking at Frank, "Name ~ Age ~ Besidenoe ~ 
Father's name P" Frank replied with trembling voice : 
the head-master then gave him three cautions, ~ neyer 
to speak to any of the boarders, never to come to their 
end of the room/ and never to mention out of the school 
what took place in it : and he gave liim three promises, 
to place Him under the second-master's care, to see him 
again in this room every time he broke any of the 
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above cautions, and to punish, him when there for every 
offence. 

So far Frank knew the rules of the head-master, all 
the other rules were to be learnt from experience. The 
head-master went out without uttering another word, 
and the second-master, as if by concert, entered at the 
door Frank had come in by. He told him to oome to 
school on the morrow, as he had had sufficient for his 
first day's lesson set Hm, which he - recommended him 
to go home and study : to ask for Mr. Secundus at the 
school side door when he came next day, and to provide 
himself with, a pocket handkerchief and a pair of dress- 
ing-room slippers. Frank thanked him, and departed 
down the stairs with, as eager haste as ever an acquitted 
criminal did, when retiring down the steps of a dock. 
- When he reached the street he turned round to see if 
" was quite safe outside the frontage rails, and lie gazed 
wistfully up at the windows one by one to see if the 
head-master 職 looking after him. As he stood, his 
eye for the first time alighted on the statue of King Ed- 
ward the Sixth, and it seemed to smile upon him. Frank 
wondered why 8Tich stern men as the head-master were 
appointed to teach little boys in schools founded by so 
mild, so generous, and so beneficent a monarch. 
. Frank then hurried onward, and had it not been that 
tlie ambition for learning had laid hold of his heart, his 
home next day would have teen at Eastville. 

Hih uncle provided lifm with the articles the second- 
master had mentioned, and the next day Frank with a 
heavy lieart again bent his steps towards New street. 



Frank did as Mr. Secundus desired, he went to tlie 
side door, he was there before the time ten minutes, but 
as a Budiden shower 1^ set in he knocked for shelter. No 
one came, he stood a little, and as he was getting wet he 
knocked again. It was about three minutes to nine, and 
a wicket in the door was opened, through, which the 
question of "who's there?" was put, ~ the wicket gate 
was much above Franks head, he therefore could not 
see the speaker. "I am the new boy, please to let me in, 
it is raining so hard." " I cannot" said the voice, " the 
boarders will be in when the clock strikes, and I dare 
not let you in until tiien :" the wicket was alapped to 
and Frank was fain to make the best of it. 

At about eight minutes past nine the door was opened. 
Between the time that lie spoke to the man behind the 
wicket and that, about twenty foundation boys had as- 
semUed round the door : they filled up the time asking 
Frank all the questions they could, as to where he came 
from, who lie was, what lie intended to be， mixed up 
with sundry hints that lie had better go back and learn 
to feed the pigs or poultry in the country than be food 
for "daddy long legs" in the round room. 

When Frank entered the school room he was told by 
Mr. Secundus to pull off his shoes, place them under the 
form and put on his slippers, as the noise of the former 
would disturb the boarders in their studies. Fnuik could 
hardly see the correctness of this as the boarders were 
at the very other end of the room with a wooden parti- 
tion between them and his co-foundationers^ but c he did 
as he was bid. He was then asked if he had ever learnt 
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Latin, to which, he replied in the negative, but that he 
could read, write, and sum : at the word sum a titter ran 
through the room, and Mr. Secundus told not to say 
sum, but cast accounts : he also told him that they did not 
teach any of the vulgar branches of education suitable for 
the purposes of commerce, that they insisted on boys being 
taught those things before they were admitted into this 
classical school, because the founder never intended that 
any thing but the dead languages should be taught, and 一 一 
that as tradesmen did not converse or keep their accounts 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, they only educated the boys 
in the foundation class and the young gentlemen in the 
upper school in the dead languages for the purpose of 
preparing them for the Universities, in pursuance of 
their after intentions to adopt one of the learned pro- 
fessions. Frank found therefore lie had nothing but 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin to learn henceforth. 

The boarder who entered the school on the same 
day as Frank, was named Thomas Calton: he was 
very studious, and as his father lived in the town lie 
often had permission to visit his parents. He had heard 
that a foundation boy had entered the school on the same 
day that he had, and lie therefore felt a desire to know 
who he was : his desire was soon answered, as Frank was " 
ordered to be fag to the new boarder because they were 
both "born," as the boys said (that is admitted to the 
school) on tlie same day. 

A fag in an endowed school where boarders are admit- 
ted, fills no easy office : lie has to fetch any thing his 
peer orders without reply or remonstrance ； to carry his 
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cloak and umbrella when the peer goes visiting ta my 
gentleman's house ； to point his pencil^ make his pens, 
rule his exercise books, and if necessary ta brad. hi» 
clothes. How lie was to avoid epeaking^ to the boarder 
Calton, Frank could not remoubering wdl the 
head-master's cautions on that pc»nt. This was soon put to 
the test as he was ordered by Mr* Secundas to accompany 
Calton and carry his books to his fotlier'By as he had 
leave to go home for a mek ta pursue ia» studies 
there, iMit he was not to speak to Calton. Accordingly 
he followed Calton to Edgbaston, without once open- 
ing hi» mouth. When (MtoQ reached home he askei 
him to step in and take aometliiiig 1 before he re- 
tumed: to tlii» Frank replied by putting hi» finger on 
Ms but Calton took him by the liond in a Mendly 
iBann^ and dxesir him into a richly-fizrnisbed room. 

Calton admired Frank'a ohedience> told him he wa» 
bow in his father's house, and that he therefore might 
speak to him a& mueh as he liked ； that he would never 
tdl the head-master^ but would shelter ^rm as a Mend 
both in and out of the school in everyway he could, "so 
break caver, Franks if our yiew halloo was ever so loud 
it could not reach New Street." " Well," said Frank, 
"a& you se^ii to be different to tLe other boarders I will 
do as you may advise me bc^li now emd hereafter." 
" And I can ad^be yxrn," said Calton, " the head-master 
wants to get his 8(m, € Oh well, ' as he is called, into 
my father's law office, lie will thwefore listen to me, 
and if ever you want to be released from hi^ clutches 
just kt me know and it shall be done/* 
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Frank felt happy for once since he left home. Calton 
gave him biscuita and wine, and shewed him his own 
study, a little room up stairs that his father had had 
fitted up specially for that purpose, "and Frank" says he, 
" if you can get your uncle's consent you may come here 
and study with me ； as we were f barn， at school on the 
Banw day I win be your friend through life far as I 
am able." 

Frank found his heart beating doubly fast; tears 
gushed from his eyes, and his thanks were tendered with 
the warmth, and sincerity that belongs to our school-boy 
days alone. 

On his return, at the end of the week Calton requested 
as a favor from the head-master that Frank should no 
longer have tlie unpleaaant task of brushing his clothes. 
" Has he made the request himself F f said the master. 
" No" said Calton, "it is my own wish. ； it degrades a boy 
in the eyes of hia fellows^ and the advantage to me 
is of small account in c^ppoeition to the effect which 
must be produced cm the poor bay's feelings." " Feel- 
ings" exclaimed the head-master^. " feelings indeed ！ did 
evOT any body hear of foundation boys having feelings* 
How can mea learn tlie Immility taught them in the 
scriptures if they are not trained to do humble tadss in 
their youtli." 

" There is a great diflference " said Calton " between 
an humble task and a degrading <me : humble tasks I 
apprehend are such as we are expected to do in 
order to benefit others, wliilst such degradations as 
these foundation boys are subjected to only breed hatred 
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and revenge." "What then would become of the 
iwrorld," said the master, "if all were so generous in 
spirit as youP there would be nothing but rebellioQ 
and riot if the common people thought they were equal 
to us in any respect. I believe the general welfare of 
society is preserved by keeping them in submission and 
making them used to it." " There are more ways than 
one," returned Calton " to induce people or boys to be 
submissive. Use them well: sliew them that whilst you 
have been born under wealthier stars than they, you 
best enjoy your wealth by dispensing a due portion of it 
for their welfare ； but more especially take care that 
you do not foster a feeling of upper class and lower 
class in society when the mind is supple and easily im- 
pressed, as it is in youth: never was a greater evil 
brought into English, society than tliat division of classes. 
You make men disaffected by such inyidious separations, 
and then you are horror-stricken and surprised at the 
results which, your own misapplication of tlie golden 
rule has created." 

" Calton," said the master rather pettishly, "if I were 
to allow the boarders and town boys to mix, I should not 
have a boarder next quarter : it is neither desirable nor 
necessary. In the world men can mix because they are 
experienced enough to detect evil contact, but boys you 
must separate as you would goats from sheep." 

" Goats from slieej)," said Calton, with a curl on his 
lip, " wlio can tell what our own children may come to P 
Who were our progenitors a few generations ago P What 
were the eminent men of Jewish, history, ~ wliat the emi- 
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nent men of Rome ~ what the eminent men of our own 
country hitherto P Were they not nearly all of the goat 
classes? And which, sir," said lie, warming with enthu- 
siasm, " did king Edward and other kings intend to place 
in these schools, the goat class or the sheep class P" 
" Calton," said the master, " you assume more than a boy 
ought, I must go to my duties." 

"Duties," re-echoed Calton, as the master went out, 
" duties indeed ！ Your duties are like the duties at the 
custom house, cash ！ cash ！ cash ！" 

There was one boy in the school, half foundationer 
and half boarder, who seemed estranged fipom the 
rest. He was thin, haggard, badly clothed and sullen ； 
he waa known as " Joe Flint, the Cleaver," and was an 
( I by itself I,, in the school ； lie lived in the master's 
house, ate his meals with tlie servants, slept in an attic 
over the round room, where the arm chair and the canes 
dwelt, and altogether seemed to be made of the same 
material as the substance whose name was spelt with the 
same letters as his own; his hands were black and 
wrinkled and hard. ； Lis hair was straight, and as dry 
as old hay, and his trowsers and jacket had shrunk as 
his limbs had extended. 

Frank could not make out tlie cause of his being so 
different horn the rest of the fbundatioiiers, and he sought 
every opportunity of having some talk with him. Joe 
Flint always left the school five minutes before the other 
scholars ； lie was put at a little desk by himself midway 
between the town boys' desks and the boarders' partition ； 
at examination times lie was sent into the house, and thus 
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he was precluded &om conversingwitliliis scliool-fellows ； 
he was not only thin and haggard but lie was old ； 
his height bespoke but twelve years, his countenance 
twice that number, and tlie oldest boy in tlie school de- 
clared that Joe Flint was the very same now as when 
he was first admitted. 

At last an opportunity occurred for Frank to speak 
with. him. Galton was summoned suddenly home to see 
Ids mother who was that day struck down by apoplexy. 
Frank had gone home and Joe Flint was ordered to carry 
Calton's coat and umbrella with him. As soon as Calton 
and Joe got into the street the former sent Joe off to 
Frank's home to tell him to come with, him to Edgbas- 
ton. Frank gladly obeyed tlie summons. Away they 
went up Dudley and Pinfold streets, but not a word 
passed, Joe leading the way a few paces all the distance. 
Arrived at Calton's house, they found a private cab at 
the door, and whilst they stood waiting to be admitted, 
a physician came out, jumped into tlie cab and drove 
away. Frank and Joe entered and were taken into 
Calton's Kttle study. Calton was not there ； his mother 
held his hand in hers in another plaoe and the son and 
the mother were wrapt in grief, ~ the grief of parting 
for ever in this world. 

Frank and Joe sat by Calton's fire-place overcome 
by the reflections natural to the moment ； their friend 
Calton was in trouble ； he was the first to relieve their's 
when they needed it. They looked at each, other and at 
the blazing fire alternately in silence. At last Frank said; 
"Joe, what is the cause that you are so different to us 
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all ？" " Ah, ah ！ ,, said Joe, with half a laugh, aiid lialf a 
sigh, "I know!" "Well then," said Frank, "tell me." 
" I dare not," said Joe, " the head-master would put me 
on * daddy long legs' if lie knew I told." " Never 
mind the head-master," said Frank, " tell me and I will 
never betray ymu" Joe looked searchingly in his face, 
"Are you sure" said he. "Quite sure," said Frank, 
" Then you shall know all" said Joe. 

" My mother died when I was three years old ； my 
&ther was & hosier and carried on a successM business 
for many years in the Bull Eing ； he was a Mend of the 
°tlieii head-master of the Free School, and after my mo- 
ther's death, lie used to visit the head-master at the 
school one evening, and the head-master used to visit hfm 
on the next ； they became attached friends, and the 
head-master being a bachelor offered out of respect to 
my father to train me for the church." 

(i My father was a true dmrchman, in the usual sense 
of the word ； he knew no place of worship but St. Mar- 
tin's ； lie liad been a scholar in the Sunday-school belong- 
ing to that churcli for 她 ny years ； he afterwards became 
a teacher in the school, and remained so until he was 
• married; he had as scholar and teacher sat in the gallery 
on almost every Sunday for twelve yeai« ； the gallery had 
been his home on Sunday mornings and afternoons so 
long, that when married he took a pew as near as possible 
to the school-boys, seats. After my mother's death he 
uiTited the head-master to be his companion in that 
pew and until my father's death they were always seen 
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there together, and the happiest hours I ever spent were 
passed in that pew between them." 

" My father died when I was nine years old| and left 
me sufficient to produce one pound a week interest, but 
unfortunately willed it subject to the disposal of the head- 
master of the Free School without inserting the then 
head-maeter^s name in the will. In less than one year, his 
friend and my Mend, the head-master, died without 
noticing the omission in my father's will, so that his 
fioccessor, the present head-master, became my Guar- 
dian; that is now ten years ago, so that I am now 
twenty years of age. Thanks to time I shall, in another 
year, escape fixmi my prison. As soon as my new 
Guardian came into full possessioii of the school, he 
began to pat me to rule copy books, scratcli blots 
oat, and keep the account of the boarders 9 marks in 
learning. The old head-master, my &the?s friend, had 
not boarders; he taught only day boys, and I have 
often heard him declare, that the founder never intended 
tliat rich, men's sons should be taught with the funds left 
for the purpose of educating the poor. The new head- 
master was of a different opinion ； he said the school 
revenues liad increafled and were increasing, and there- 
fore riclx men's sons ought to be taught in the school, 
and that the mixture was beneficial. He soon had a 
large number of boarders, and every one that come^ he, 
by his influence, caused the father to be nominated a 
governor of the school, 'for,, lie used to say, s who 
are so fit to be governors as those whose sons are in the 
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school, they are sure to have the school interests at 
heart.' There were funds sufficient to send many of these 
governors' sons to the universities as exhibitioners, and 
many of them went and were finished in their education 
at college at very little expense to their parents, and it 
was often remarked, that tlie boys who paid the highest 
rate of charge to the head-master, and whose parents 
gave him a fee at Christmas were invariably sent to 
college." 

" The day boys of course diminished year after year, 
until at last there were no day boys ； the boarding sys- 
tem was found to be so profitable that the master got the 
consent of the governors to permit hi'm to take in board- 
ers from any part of the kingdom in addition to the 
town boarders : tlie number increased and the master's 
riches increased in proportion. I became an isolated 
being, an eye-sore, as tlie head-master felt I was a finger- 
post pointing people's thoughts to the founder's inten- 
tions : by degrees I was sliiinned by the boarders, and 
neglected by the master, and at last was appointed to 
the office of errand boy to the whole school, and knife 
and shoe cleaner ； you will wonder why I did not run 
away as many others have wondered, but the old head- 
master made me promise him on his death-bed never 
to leave the school till I was twenty-one years of age 
and liad my property. I regarded the old head-master 
as the sincere friend of my father, and having so pro- 
mised Tn'tn I shall continue, if I live, in the school for 
still one year longer ； perhaps by then the system may 
be exposed, and its reformation attempted, and then 

H 
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I shall be one of the best of witnesses against this 
unparallelled plan of robbing the poor to benefit the 

" You see how the master ke^s me from ihe other 
boy«i and nothing but a di^ead of exposure in another 
year's time haM induced him to admit a few day acho* 
laxn like younelf, or as in some few cases to please 
hare and there one or other of the most powerful 
governor*," 

" Ih it not contrary to common sense and common hon- 
esty to see tha nons of lionorables, members of parlia- 
mmt, admiral), pluralkt reverends, and opalent gentle- 
men taught in ichooU built for the poor, and the teachers 
of tlum rich per«on«, boub living in extendye houses and 
firamum forming part of the school trust properties? 
and not only so, but there are stables for those boys 
who choosd to keep ponies, and a room to learn the po- 
lite arts of •booting, fencing, and boxing ； and I fear to 
tell you that I believe there have been boys sent to col- 
lage by the revenues of this school, who were the illegi- 
timate son« of rich peraons, that found it a convenient 
way of being relieved from any further trouble or ex- 
pense by paying the head-master some fifty pounds a 
year, and providing for their o&pring two suits of 
clothed a year, I could tell you, if I had time, of a deli- 
cate boy, the son of a widow, who sank and died under 
the treatment of daddy-long-legs ； I could tell you of a 
boy who f through the head-master calling him a snob 
before the whole school, ran away to sea, was never 
heard of more, and whose mother broke her heart at her 
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loss ； I could tell you of an honest boy who, because he 
thrashed one of the boarders that liad systematically 
sneered at him as the son of a grocer, was discharged from 
the school falsely as a thief ； I oould tell you of a boy who, 
because he dared to speak to tlie head-master's son in the 
street, was put to write the same copy over and over again 
for a whole quarter. I could tell you of m^ny such, but 
the chief offence was that they were not boarders, that 
they did not pay 50 guineas per annum for board, lodging, 
and education, but were merely the town boys to whom 
the school, the master's house, and the school revenues 
really belonged." 

" You perceive how the town boys are separated by the 
partition from the boarders in the school room ； I believe 
there are several boarders who do not even know there are 
town boys in tlie school ； and some who have been in- 
quisitive on tlie point have been told that the scholars 
in the lower end are a few poor boys whom the head- 
master out of charity allows to come there, and paya for 
their education at his own expense ； and to strengthen 
this the play ground of the boarders is separated from 
that of the 《 charity boys/ as they are called, by a nine- 
feet wall, and there is no communicating door between 
the two ； even out of doors the boarders go to cricket 
matches and various games by themselves, and on such 
occasions the town boys have no holiday for fear they 
ahotdd be found accompanying the boarders." 

" On special occasions the town boys' master is 
not allowed to contaminate the boarders with his pre- 
sence, and five pounds a year in addition to his stipu- 
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The history of Joe increased the gloom of Frank's 
grief; not a word was interchanged on the way home, 
yet daddy-long-legs, and insults, and deprivations, and 
wrongs danced before his eyes at every step. 

Joe,s mind was relieved by the confessions, or rather 
the revelations tliat he had been making to Frank. The 
evils lie had been narrating had weighed so long on his 
mind undivulged, that they had almost corroded his 
heart ； his head had become weary by thinking of them 
all day, and his eyes sore and sleepless through, weeping 
over them by night. 

It had been raining during the time they had been in 
Calton,8 house, and the footpath, indentations were fall 
of water. Joe, as he walked along, stepped into every 
one of these, accompanying each, splash with ejaculatorj 
remarks ； u twelve months more only," "retribution 
must come," " profession and practice should be twins," 
" might cannot always cheat right," "fair play's a jewel 
gay," and before he had half exhausted his stock of 
maxims lie found himself at the free-school gates. 
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Frank after this pursued his studies with double avi- 
dity and increased success. Mr. Secundus enoouraged 
him, and his progress was rewarded by his uncle buying 
him all necessary books and instruments. 

The surveyor who employed his uncle for many years 
at last offered him a share in his business ； the conse- 
quence of this was tliat he went to reside on the pre- 
mises where the offices were, in Great Charles Street ； 
here he liad rooms sufficient to let Frank have one to 
himself, and Frank begau to have a fancy for the map- 
ping and mensuration connected with his uncle's business. 
" Don't be a surveyor, Frank," said his uncle one day, 
" for unless you can get some rich person to take you by 
the hand you will be a slave." " I don't fear that," replied 
Frank ； " industry is its own reward, as my copy says." 
"Yes, tliat is true in trade, but in professional matters 
the most industrious is often the least prosperous," re- 
turned his uncle. 

However Frank was so industrious and so quick that 
at the end of his third year at school his uncle asked 
him which lie would be, a parson or a surveyor ； Frank 
at once said the latter, and begged of his uncle to write 
to his father and make known his desires on that point. 
The father was too happy to consent, knowing his bro- 
ther to have so excellent a heart, and feeling better 
satisfied as lie advanced in years, tliat a respectable 
tradesman, is much happier than a poor parson. 

Frank was therefore taken horn school, and leave was 
promised to go home for a month previous to entering on 
his new sphere of duty : this was one of the happiest pros- 
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still keep it till the prisoner should be tried at War- 
wick. 

Calton meanwhile pursued his studies at scKool with 
intense application ； lie was a boarder, therefore there 
were no hindrances put in his way, moreover lie had 
discovered that the head-maeter'B name was in his fa- 
ther's private ledger and that some figures stood on 
the debit side under that name in one of its pages. 

The head-master in his early years, had run the usual 
course of life at college, adopted by those who prefer out- 
of-door-studies to in; he had in Oxford language, " over- 
ran the constable," and not properly dreading the future, 
he had put his gentlemanly name across some narrow 
pieces of paper, which, the goyemment hadbeeaatthe trou- 
ble of stamping for a guarantee against short memory. 

Whilst rosy summer lasts, very few people think about 
winter, and not until the winds howl and the clouds dis- 
charge their contents on their heads, do many folks carry 
their umbrellas ； so it was with, the head-master ； ~ when 
an under-gradnate at college, lie had a liberal allowance, 
sufficient to liquidate all his legitimate expenses, his bills 
were all paid, including his dinners in hall, his battels 
in kLtcheiiy battels in battery, battery dues, writing ac- 
counts, cleaning knives, aromay (vulgarly called mustard, 
pepper, salt, &c.) his chapel bill, gate bill, letter bill, 
flconcefi, caal8, fegots, chimneysweeps, candles for stair- 
€ase, laundreesy tonsor, assessed taxes, his kitchen and 
kitchen women's fees, glaziers and whitesmiths bill^ room 
rent, tuition charge, &c. &c. But these every one else 
paid, therefore there was no novelty about that part of 
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the business. But there were also things out of doors 
which of course Provosts never knew anything about, 
s uch. as boxing gloves, pistols, regattas, steeple chases^ 
shooting galleries, cards, dice, cigars, and wine ； these 
too had to be paid for, and it liappened in his case, as in 
many others, he gave many aa in^ntgent creditor an ac- 
ceptance, to clear the road froai the impediments which 
obstructed his journey- to the o^soixi of mother church. 

He had an uncle, — a bachelor ulicle, ~ in the country, 
who was in the possession of a good Kying ； to this tlie 
active nephew looked forward as a dead certainty when 
his uncle should be certainly dead ； but the occupants of 
good livings are like annuitants, they live very long, and 
many an expectant gets tired of waiting, and does some 
desperate act by way of revenge for having had so much 
patience in his youth. So it was with our head-master, 
he married against his uncle,8 consent, and the uncle in 
a fit of disappointment sold the reversion of the living 
and bestowed the proceeds on the society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign parts. The head* 
master had & wife, no property, no incumbency and 
a heavy list of debts ； it was a puzzling position, but 
fortune often favors those who despise her the most. 

The head-mastership of the Birmingliam Free School 
was vacant, it was advertised, and amongst the conditions 
no candidate was to apply who was not M. A. This is 
a general admission ticket with regard to £ree grammar 
schools where the revenues are large ； none but those 
who can shew an M.A. ticket can pass through the gate, 
and like an ordinary turnpike ticket it is gained by no 
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merit of the man who has to pass. M.A. is not a 
badge of merit, yet very few caa gain it unless they 
have powerful Mends, but if it shows no merit in the 
past, it lias much, in itself for the fiiture. 

None but M. A/s were to apply, so the head-master, 
haying that honorable title, cast his application into the 
lottery box. But he knew that that was not enough. 
The bishop of the diocese was the visitor of the school, 
therefore he must be got at ； the governors had the ratify- 
ing of the appointment, and therefore they must be got 
at ； but the chairman of the governors was the vicar of 
the parish and therefore he above all must be got at. 
There were about seventy horses entered for this race, 
some full of learned blood, some well-bred, and well- 
trained, and very fine in the mouth, not an outward spot 
or wrinkle, about them. All had their backers and great 
were the exertions used on all hands by each backer for 
his favorite's success. 

An English Prime Minister said onoe, that a nation 
is most prosperous when it labours under a good national 
debt, and it oftens happens that a man loaded with 
liabilities is the most fortunate. The present head- 
master was lucky enough, to beat all his competitors 
and so dropped into an office where comfort awaited 
him in the shape of a good salary, which, by prudent 
control would doubtless, in time, have enabled him to 
clear off the results of his college extravagancies. 

But as aoon as he was elected his creditors began to 
press him so forcibly, that he was compelled to apply to 
Calton's &ther to lend him a sufficient sum to rid himself 
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of iheir importunities and at the same time prevent ex- 
poeniie, agreeing to pay him by yearly instalments until 
the whole was liquidated. Under these circumstances 
Calton was a favorite with the head-master and his 
disposition being studious he progressed rapidly. Just 
before he had commenced bis college studies his &• 
ther met his ruin in tlie general crash of 1825, and as 
his misfortune was mixed up with, a disregard to the 
interests of those persons who had made him their 
banker, causing their ruin as well as his own, he lost his 
position in society; thus Calton's prospects appeared 
blighted just at the very moment when he wished to go 
to college; however, as the head-master was his friend 
he procured him an exhibition at Oxford as a poor scho- 
lar. Here he found the inconvenience of being poor, and 
was obliged to become an occasional tutor in order to 
eke out a sufficient sum whereby to meet expenses. 
His abilities soon gained him distinguislied patronage, 
and as soon as he took his B. A. degree he was 
appointed private tutor to the young nobleman who af- 
terwards became the owner of estates near the town 
where our hero went to schooL 

This appointment was no ordinary one, inasmuch as 
one of tlie young nobleman's trustees was a bishop, and 
one of that party in the Church known as Tractarians ； 一 
this dignitary carried out his principles in every thirig, 
and before lie appointed Calton as the tutor of his noble 
ward, he exacted a promise from him that he would 
imbue the youth, with, the same ideas. 

But the young nobleman cared no more for Trac- 
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tarian principles than for Eyangelical ； his greatest 
study being sports of all sorts, ~ fishing, shooting) racing, 
boxing and steeple-chasing were his alpha and omega, 
exoept when, during the vacations he spent his time at 
home with his mother and only sister. 

On these latter occasions he always took his tutor 
with him, and being very seldom there he had a set of 
apartments specially devoted to Calton's comfort. 

The lordly mansion stood in the rear ground of a 
noble park, with its fine old timber, its lake, and its 
deer, surrounded on all sides by a deep brick wall. 
Here Calton rambled late and early, reading his favorite 
authors, undisturbed by the cares of life. Happy, happy 
moments ！ The secluded walks, the seats beneath the 
oaks, the rising mounds, were all well known to him, 
and the deer became his companions. 

On the second occasion of these vacations, the young 
lord introduced Calton to his sister; she was younger 
by three years than her brother, and had been nearly 
altogether trained by her mother, wlio led a very se- 
cluded life ever since the death of her husband. His 
death happened when his daughter was but one year 
old. She was of a very sliy disposition, and had spent 
most of her time in wandering about the park, perusing 
the most celebrated writers of ancient and modern times. 
At the first introduction of Calton by her brother she 
was thrown into much confusion, but as lie became their 
constant companion at the dinner table her reserve 
soon wore off. Her brother did not often dine with 
them as his company was courted by the surround- 
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i^g gentry ； consequently the lady and her mother made 
Q%Lton their almost sole visitor. 

The feelings and tastes of the lady and Calton. soon 
became the same, indeed his sedentary habits and her 
seclusion £rom the world necessarily made them harmo- 
nious; the rambles were no longer solitary on either 
rn.de ； the garden was visited together every nu>rning 9 
and the extensive park provided new retreats every day. 
13iere was one particular path, and one particular spot 
wMoh aSbrdiBd ever new delight ； this was a mound at 
the east end of the park, where the young lord with his 
own hand had placed three easy chairs, and planted three 
laurels which he had by degrees trained to oversliadow 
the seats. From this spot tlie house was in perfect view, 
tiie lake spreading in its front like a sheet of silver, and 
the foreground abounding with, deer of all sizes and 
colors. 

To this mound the lady and her mother, and Canton 
often bent their steps, the mother feeling here more in， 
tensely the recollection of her darling son, wliilfi the lady 
and Calton read aloud verse by verse some favorite 
poem. Thus many an hour was passed, many a poetical 
idea imbibed, and many a tear shed, oveuc the deeply 
tlxrilling tales bequeathed to posterity by some half- 
starved son of genius. 

During one of these vacation periods news came 
of the serious illness of Calton's father* Calton's presence 
was immediately desired. Not a minute was to be lost, 
but death travelled faster than the heavy-hearted son, 
who, wlieu he reached his father's houae found that those 
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eyes that loved to look upon him were fidghUeBS^ the warm 
hand which had so often grasped his on meeting, was 
oold and motionleBsl 

The sadness of death was much increased by the 
lately altered position of his father, and the total absence 
of those that used to smile on him when in prosperity 
gave a bitterness to the final stroke, almost too heavy for 
Caltoa to bear. 

In an agony of grief at his loss and loneliness Galton 
flung himself on the floor, and no one being present 
but his &ther's faithM old housekeeper to sliare his 
grief, he gave full rent to his pent-up fedings by 
tears and deep-drawn sobs. "Ah," said lie, "I thought 
I was too happy of late, I feared my sun would 
soon be overclouded ； my mornings and evenings "were 
too full of joy to last; but yet too cruel has death 
been to remove his spirit e'er I could fly to his bed-side. 
Oh that I had but seen him alive, tliat I had but heard 
his voice once more." 

With, long and bitter repiiiingSy such as these, Galton 
fifpent the whole night. Just as morning broke, the 
excitement and grief he had endured caused a deep sleep 
to fall upon him. But in sleep he slept not, lie was ram- 
bling in the park, and aa lie plucked a beauteous, rose it r 
withered at his touch ； as lie snatched a twig it turned 
into a snake ； as lie approached the herds of deer they fled 
as if pursued by the stalkers and their dogs. He sought 
the hall bat it was gone ； he rushed to the well-known 

" Gentle hill, 
Green and of mild dediyity," 
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but it Was Hot there ； night canie a&d he was a lidufie* 
less wanderer. 

To awake from such troubles as these was a relief, al« 
thougli it brought him to the experience of real sorrows : 
he was in the room of death on " its first dark day of no- 
thingness ； " he arose and gazed on his father's features,, 
on. wliioli the fatal fingers of decay had not yet made their 
impress : a mild repose seemed to have taken possession 
of his whole countenance ； the xaanly cheeks were 
marked with, a placidity which belonged not to the livr 
ing for many past years, and the eyelids were as gently 
laid over their now sightless treasure as though, in deep 
sleep : tlxe brow was calm, and looked no colder for the 
chill of death that lay upon it ； the lip was curled as if 
in disdain of tlie world's emptiness, aud mortality seemed 
in this last look of life scarcely yet shaken off. 

" Ah sir," said the housekeeper, " he was a good mas- 
ter and of a kind heart, and since his troubles passed 
over he seemed to get more kindly ； lie had nothing 
mucli to move him of late, and as all his old friends had 
forsaken him lie shunned the world, and. scarcely ever 
went out. He called me to liim the last night and said that 
as lie had no property to leave lie should make no will, 
but made me promise him to tell you that the only desire 
he had was, that if ever you had it in your power, you 
ahould pay all the debts lie owed when he failed." 

" It shall be done if ever I am in that pbsition/' said 
Calton, " but if all the gifts and benefits he bestowed on 
others were put on the other side of the account the 
world would owe iim a heavy balance." 
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CSatton's hmmhhM teak wws soon accciinpKflhed^ and 
after depodting bis fitHier's raniina in the same tomb 
wlierein bis modier liad been intemd, be basted «wsy 

Por the few dajB that lie bad been so moonifaDy em- 
plojed in lua natm town, be liad never Tentorei oat 
bat aa that of the fimeiml, and then lie 雊罾 dimly the 
moTing myriads about bim far the few miavtes tiiat he 
stood Uatadng to tlM baDial On that eraunghe 

went awrny, and as Ike eottck retdied the out-slditB of 
the town Towed new to enter it again until the day 
•nitcd <m idiibk skoold be able to discharge bis fib* 
therms del»ts: this reaotre relieTed lua moid, and he felt 
«3 if th» spirits of lus p«r»tB bmid bis to 冒 and smiled 
upoa liim ftma their inuiMHtil abode. 
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OXFORD FOUNDATIONS. 

Oxpokd once more opened her arms to the poor tutor, 
but more solemnly than hitherto : lie hastened to his 
lodgings and there found a note from his noble student 
saying lie had gone on a yachting trip to Cowes, and 
would be back in a few days : this was a welcome relief, 
as lie felt loth to resume any of his duties in his present 
state of mind, ~ and yet to him aGtiye occupation of some 
sort was necessary, so lie betook himself to the perusal 
of the origin of the foundations of the various halLs and 
colleges of the University. In his reading lie found that 
anciently AuIsd (the Halls) were houses in which, students 
lived under a master in arts or doctor of one of the 
fitculties, who was their tutor : and that before the exis- 
tence of Laud's statutes any master or doctor was per- 
mitted to open a hall. Three hundred of these existed in 
Oxford in the reign, of Edward the first, some of which, 
were endowed, but now he found there were but five, 
and four out of the five headships were in the gift of 
the Chancellor of the University* 
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On the other hand the college fonndationfl were esta- 
blished from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuriea ： 
there were nineteen altogetlier, fourteen of them having 
been founded by Roman Catholics : the fellows of 
these colleges were all seculars by statute originally. 

The specific object of the colleges was the mainte- 
nance of societies of studento: they were historically 
connected with the halls, the monasteries, and eetablidi- 
mento for the education of regukre, and with Uioee other 
benefactions of great men and prelates to poor scholars 
which were of frequent occurrence in the early Lietory of 
the University, The first college was Merton, founded 
for the constant support of scholars residing in the 
schools of Oxford or elsewhere, where a TJniveraity ex- 
isted : odiera irere founded for the study of theology and 
philosophy. Attendance on divine service being only a 
port of the rule of the scholar's life, in Bome cases 
there being no domestic chapel, as for instance at Mer- 
ton and Oriel, where the scholars uaed the adjoining 
parish chnrcliea. 

Previous to the Information all persons on the foun- 
dations of colleges, all students at the University, and 
boya at public schools were olerici ； the students were 
separately styled Bcholares, studentes, or socii. 

The intentions of the founders were that the poor' 
should be educated ； yrhen the rich were mentioned it wm 
as an exception to the rule : at Balliol a poor youth was 
attached to each of tte fellows : at Queen's for every fel- 
low there was a poor boy who received his sustenance 
free, and a master was ^pointed to educate them. 
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The students of Brazennose permitted only six rich 
men's sons to be received : in the last statutes of Balliol 
these rich men's sons were called extranei. 

The rule of study was, 1st, general study, called arts, 
or philosophy^ divided into two periods, marked by the 
degrees of bachelor and master. 2nd, The three facul- 
ties of theology, law, and medicine, by bachelor and 
doctor; the arts took seven years, after taking the 
highest degree therein ； theology took twelve years, 
and law and medicine six each : the fellow was required 
by the statutes to proceed in one of the faculties after 
completing his course in the arts. To study, not to 
teach, was the business of the fellows, and the qua- 
lifications for being elected were usually those of a 
student and not of a teacher; and of a person in need 
of eleemosynary aid. So that they were required to 
swear that they did not possess above a certain amount 
of property, and even if they afterwards came into 
poBsessioii of property they vere to forfeit their fel- 
lowship. 

These intentions of the founders Calton saw were nearly 
if not quite overlooked ； the original rale of study had 
become obsolete ； the degrees in theology and law, and 
that of master of arts had become mere forms. Besi- 
dence in the case of fellowB not holding college offices 
was dispensed with, therefore fellowships had become 
sinecures. 

The period of probation too had become as a test of 
moral qualifications almost a form, and as a test of intel- 
lectual qualifications entirely so ； the restriction as to pro- 
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that lie could fonn no opinion u to the truth of her sus- 
picionSy and he anaioasly wished for his lordship's 
return to oommunicate with bim* 

The next morning Calton received a letter announcing* 
his Lordship's return at his paternal residence and re- 
questing, as lie was very il^ that Calton would at onoe 
oome down to him. 

Cklton could hardly tell what to do, the woman's 
anger might have been misdirected, but his lordship 
going home instead of retaining to College was saspici- 
008, and he bitterly regretted his own absence from Ox- 
ford, during which the present turn of affiurs had 
taken place. However he could not do otherwise than 
obey, and his fear of the return of the woman being 
increased by his present nervous state, he rested to 
depart. 

Accordingly on the next morning he left Oxford with 
a still lieayier heart than a few days before he had en- 
tered, his sorrows had increased although they were not 
of his own creating, he felt sour with things altogether 
and ejaculated mentally as he mounted the coach, " Un 
malheur ne tnent jamais seul." 

The day was drizzling, the coachman was reiy re- 
served and his only companion on the coach, who 
sat on the box, made no reply to Calton's very few 
remarks on the road, ~ everything seemed to lour and his 
spirits were so depressed that lie wept bitterly. The 
only voice Calton heard was the moaning wind as it beat 
down the leafless brandies of the trees on tlie road side, 
the rain was so heavy that scarce a human being was 
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out and the turnpike keepers threw open the gates and 
hastened back into their toll houses as though some de- 
mon drove the coach. At last the coach stopped, the 
box passenger alighted and as he handed the coach- 
man a fee, the latter said, "what a pity that so good- 
natured a 'gemman should be deaf and dumb." The 
coach again resumed its journey and Calton was in- 
vited by the coachman to take the box seat. That fiinc- 
tionary's tongue now being loosed, lie sought to make 
up for his previous silence by a continual flow of re- 
mark, insomnch that Calton cotdd scarcely put a word 
in sideways. 

" Poor 'gemman" said he, " both, deaf and dumb, in 
course ,twas no manner o， use my saying nothink to him 
as he could'nt hear me if I was to, and if he could, seeing 
as how lie's dumb he could ，！ it join in, and as I had. to keep 
my eye ahead o， the bosses, I could ，！ it no how turn 
round to speak to you sir, which I hope you'll forget and 
forgive, ~ we coachmen meet with all sorts of folks in our 
time, though we don't go into society to find 'em, seeing 
as how they comes to us." 

And so lie kept rattling on, "you seem down in the 
dumps, sir," said he resuming, "low weather, low spirits, 
same with bosses sir, heads down, tails down, ears a 
hanging, stumbling over the littlest pebbles, ~ fine wea- 
ther, all alive, as if following the hounds, looking down 
all the lanes, heads up and ears erect, picks up their feet 
like tmicoms, ~ well, it can,t alius be sunshiny, so we 
must put good and bad together and make the best 

K 
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As the coach approoclied his lordship's residence the 
eoachman's loquacity increased, but Calton's thoughts 
became too orenrlielming for him to hear a word, he 
thought of the meeting of Iris lordship with the woman, 
her pistol and wild words were present in his mind's eye, 
he thought of his lordship's si&ter and his mother, and he 
feared that his own depression would be noticed on the 
young lord's account, lie therefore resolved to broach the 
subject to him at once, and if his suspickms were true, 
to leave him at once, and for erer. 

Calton was never so warmly received before, but the 
young lord was too ill to be seen, this was a disappoint- 
merit. The physician had given strict orders that none 
but liis nurse should see him until an alteration f<»* the 
better took place, but he became worse day by day, and 
when the fever had brought him down to a mere shadow, 
all hope deserted the breasts of those that surrounded 
him. At last a deep sleep fell upon him and he rallied, 
his senses returned, and with their return his first ques- 
tion was, "is Calton come." 

In a few days lie was allowed to see him, and Calton 
rejoiced when he held his hand in his. The subject up- 
permost in Calton's breast could not be broaclied as yet, 
and he put it off from day to day until the impressioii 
became so weak that he almost forgot it. 

Recovery was as rapid as unexpected, and his lordship 
was ordered to a warmer climate. So quickly was thi« 
acted upon that no opportunity offered for a private 
interview between thQ scholar and the tutor. 

It was just at this period that the old archdeacon^ the 
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rector of our parish, died, and the patronage being 
vested in the owner of the property, Calton's scholar be- 
came lay rector, his absenoe therefore was now very in- 
convenient, and not having the most distant idea of the 
old archdeacon's death he had left no instructions as to 
who was to succeed him. In this emergency his lordship's 
mother took counsel with Calton^ who feeling diffident as 
to recommending a successor, offered to fill the office until 
" lordahip's return. This was just what her ladyship 
intended to propose, as she had a great respect, of courae, 
for the educator of ber only son, and she offered to take 
and fiirnish a house for Calton at her own expense. "No, 
thank your ladyship/ 9 said Calton, "until his lordship's 
return I should prefer living in lodgings, a proper person 
will then be appointed, and as my taste is for college lite, 
I can then return to Oxford-" "Whilst Calton's ambition 
was merely to fill the office in his student's absence, her 
ladyship was secretly of opinion ihat lie was fit to fill 
it permanently, but she said nothing to him on that point, 
wisely deferring her intention of doing him such an es* 
sential service until her son's return. 



CHAPTER YI. 

FRANK'S RISE. 

Giltedge and his son were brought up in due course 
before the bench for examination ； Giltedge for passing 
base coin, he having gone on from selling counterfeit 
jewellery to palming off counterfeit money ； Iris son for 
robbing Frank of his watch. 

That formidable article was put upon the table in the 
centre of the justice room, alike the witness of the father's 
and the son's guilt. The gaol governor and a constable 
stood in the dock with the prisoners to prevent an escape. 
The governor was a remarkable man, he had risen to 
his post from being a mere " Charley," and rumour was 
bold enough to say that lie had at one time followed 
those practises lie was now specially appointed to put 
down. He was short and square shouldered ； of a 
coarse and sinister countenance, and had lost the sight 
of one eye in a professional straggle ； from this the 
fraternity had dubbed him "the one-eyed-one." Many 
of them had threatened to deprive him of his " soli- 
tary ogle" upon the first opportunity, and doubt- 
less would have done so, had lie not been a perfect mas- 
ter of the noble science of self-defence. 
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The two magistrates on the bench represented when 
filling their daily vocationd. Divinity and Commerce ； 
the former was a very taciturn dispenser of justice, 
and the latter more so; the one ejaculating when 
the prisoners were brought up, "father and son, 
horrid;" then after the examination was over, merely 
asked, "can they read and write P" and on hear- 
ing no, ejaculated "guilty, committed to Warwick," 
and the other nodded assent without opening his mouth. 
But tliis want of speech, on their part was amply made 
up for by the magistrates' clerk, who was in a continual 
state of excitement the whole time ； his bead was con- 
stantly on the move as though guided by tlie various 
gusts of wind that came in at the opposite doors and 
windows of the court ； his left hand fingers were inces- 
santly thrust up through his hair, winch, made him look 
like one wlio had seen some horrible apparition, and his 
tongue repeated every word spoken by the witnesses, 
constables, and prisoners. He questioned the witnesses 
quickly, gave no time for the prisoners to make any 
lengthy remarks ； treated the magistrates as nonentities; 
«hut up tlie books with a thundering clap, and ordered 
the court to be cleared and the prisoners to be removed, 
in a complete running fire of volubility. 

Frank was bound over to appear &c. &c. at Warwick, 
but the watch, which he longed to take home was kept 
by the governor: lie returned to his uncle's with a heavy 
heart, ruminating on the machinery for the administra- 
tion of the criminal law, wondering why punishment 
was not awarded by the magistrates instead of by a 
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judge, which would save the expense of sending 
priscmers to a county gaol, the expense of keeping them 
there, and the cost of barristers and judge, forgetting 
the value of trial by jury, and the oliances of the barris- 
ters bamboozling that jury and getting the greatest rogues 
acquitted by yirtue of being well fee'd. He almost re- 
gretted that the father and son should be sent to gaol 
for the sake of the value of hia watch, and lie believed 
that had they been sent to school in their youth, and 
taught by the clergyman or schoolmaster of their parish 9 
that the clerical magistrate would not have to fvi£l the 
painful office of punishing them for committing offences 
against the laws of their country which they never had 
any opportunity of comprehending. 

As soon as he entered his office lie sat down on his 
tall stool and uttered with clenched hands sundry ana- 
themas against those men, who, whilst they shut out the 
poor from their free schools without the least compunc- 
tion, feel utterly astonished at their ignorance, and 
hoped they would learn their duty in gaol. 

Frank progressed satisfactorily, and the gentlemen 
who employed his uncle were always pleased with, his ac- 
tivity and candour. One of these gentlemen was a trus- 
tee of the estate so lately purchased for Calton's. noble 
student^ and on the death, of the land agent hitherto 
employed, lie offered Frank's uncle the office : this his 
uncle thankfiilly declined on account of haying a good 
established business, and also on account of preferring 
to Kve in a town : but although he did not like parting 
with Frank, he requested the trustee to give him the 
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office in his place. This was at once assented to, and to 
Frank's utter astoniahment he was appointed Treasurer 
and Surveyor of one of the largest estates in the county, 
with a handsome residence and salary. 

Here lie found plenty to oooupy his time ； tenants 
leaving and tenants entering the farms ； tenants wants 
and tenants rent days ； lie also Had the appointing of 
the under agent and the gamekeepers oonfided to him ； 
his active mind was now just at home ； up early and late, 
going to and fro, never at rest but on the Sunday. His 
surprise at his own appointment was well-nigh. worn out, 
when a new surprise came upon him on receiving a 
note from the senior trustee annoxuicing to him that 
Calton, his old school-fellow, was appointed temporary 
vicar of the parish, in which, the estate was situate ； this 
was to him a pleasant piece of information, as he knew 
that from their previous friendship their views would be 
likely to harmonize. These were the two friends who 
met together on the night that "Whatsy," the idiot, 
rode on the post'chaise, 

"I ahall learn something of my fellow men," said 
Oalton to his Mend Frank, "now that I have to super- 
intend the office of a vicar." " I know not," replied 
Frank, "whether that learning will be pleasant, I find 
my lesson in the country arduous enough, I have to 
do with a simple-minded body of men, but it may be 
very different in a town amongst the masses; here I have 
but one man, as I may say, at a time to struggle with, 
but in the town they may combine sad oppose you effec- 
tuallj. " But," rejoined Calion, " I am a mere supemu- 
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merary, I shall therefore be very quiet for the sake of 
my successor ； in fact I have come over here to ask 
your advice as to getting lodgings for the brief time I 
may be here." " Why, you may as well," said Frank, 
" take up your quarters with me ； I have abundance of 
room, and should be most happy to have your company 
and Mendslup ； recollect old times, I do assure you that 
the prospect of haying you here with me fills my heart 
with unmixed pleasure." 

And so it was > Calton and his old school-fellow talked 
together, ate together, and took counsel together ； never 
was friendship more complete, never did time pass away 
more pleasantly ； when a leisure day offered they fished 
in the neighbouring pools or wandered in the woods, 
and when the quiet country winter nights set in, the 
chess board was put upon duty ； in pursuing this game 
they were wont to converse upon their respective duties, 
and the persons that those duties brought them into 
contact with. 

" A strange body of men I have to deal with," said 
Frank, " so totally different to those we used to transact 
matters with in my uncle's profession ； these farmers t^re 
often so singular, they think parliament can cure 
all their ills instead of relying upon themselves ； drain- 
ing, hedge cleaning, timber lopping, deep ploughing, 
and insurance against fire has scarcely been introduced ； 
they often spend one day shooting, another coursing, 
another huating, and the whole of the fourth at market, 
it may be to sell one lot of grain, whilst their men being 
totally educationless are mere secondary horses. Oapa- 
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He only of following instead of dragging the plough, 
or of walking alongside the wagon team; to propose 
any alteration to the employer is next to useless, and to 
the employed it is downright treason." 

" But are not the men educated/' asked Calton, " are 
there no schools in this country district?" "The last 
generation of the labourers has not been educated at all," 
replied Frank, " there is an endowed school-house scarce 
a rm'lft from this, but it is shut up." " Shut up," ex- 
claimed Calton, why shut up, are the Ainds not sufficient 
or are the labourers wages so low as not to allow them to 
contribute towards their children's education ？ ,, "Oh 
dear no，" said Frank, "the founder of the school, 
out of pity for the ignorant and pauperized state of the 
rural population, left sufficient property to pay for the 
repairs of the church, the relief of the aged and infirm, 
and the education of the young ； there was ten pounds 
a year devoted to the church repairs, twenty pounds to 
the poor, and eighty pounds to a schoolmaster and mis* 
tress ； but it happened that the church was an old one, 
and a newly inducted aristocratic clergyman being 
ashamed of it, coaxed the trustees to rebuild it, and in 
order to do this they mortgaged the school properties to 
pay the interest of the outlay consequent on the re- 
erection of the church and so ruined the school." 

"How base and unnatural," said Calton, "to take 
away the mental food of the poor people for the purpose 
of making the rich people comfortable when in church, 
but why not correct the evil and get restitution." 
" That is next to impossible/ 9 said Frank, " as the only 
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way to get restitution would be by going to the court of 
chancery, and as there are no funds to carry on a suit 
there is no remedy." " Monstrous," said Caltbn, " that 
sach. a base act should escape punishment or remedy; I 
thought the court of chancery was instituted for equita- 
ble redress of any notorious malversations of such chari- 
ties P" " It was instituted for that purpose," said Frank, 
" but instead of being the corrector of abuses, its tedious, 
expensive, and preposterous forms of procedure is a pre- 
mium to those who dare to pervert the fonds of these 
schools ； for instance, take a school in this county, whose 
income is about six hundred pounds per annum, in this 
school the number of boys has varied from one to twenty- 
four for these last twenty years; the inhabitants were 
at last driven to desperation at the determination of the 
head-master who received two thirds of the whole revenue, 
that he would teach, nothing but Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
in his class, althougli the population were strictly com- 
mercial and wanted nothing but a commercial education. 
The inhabitants went to the court of chancery, and 
the expenses of the first step in the proceedings soon 
amounted to two hundred pounds, and it appearing 
likely that the suit would be protracted for many years, 
and involve a cost of some thousands of pounds they 
withdrew the case, and although they were perfectly in 
the light, the court ordered them to pay, not only their 
own costs, but those of the delinquents ； and thus patri- 
otic men are robbed, if they attempt to get restitution, 
or deterred from the attempt by the vile proceedings and 
abominable expenses of this court, so long misnamed 
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tie guardian of these charities." " Guardian indeed," 
said Calton, " a pretty guardian truly, something like a 
body of soldiers, who upon being placed in a town to 
protect it from the enemy, swallowed up in their ex- 
cesses every thing within its walls." " Well, I trust," 
said Frank, " that ere long the management of these 
schools, will be confided to those who are most interested 
in them, namely the parishioners of the place wherein 
each is situated." 

" I understand/' rejoined Calton, " that there is a free 
school in the town for the use of the inhabitants, I in- 
tend to go and look at it, and your remarks have cer- 
tainly hastened my intention, which shall be carried out 
to-morrow." 

Accordingly on the morrow he visited the school. As 
it was in the churchyard he felt no difficulty in getting 
admission, but he doubted whether lie had any right to 
even visit it, as he felt that he was only a supernumerarj 
until a real vicar should be appointed. 

The boys were most of them running about the church- 
yard trying their vaulting abilities on the upright grave- 
stones, but a select few stood behind the eaat wall in a 
circle, two of them being engaged in a sparring match, 
with the boxing gloves on. Calton was not surprised 
at this, as such puxmiits were very common at the TJni- 
Tersity, and he merely asked one of the boys if it was a 
holiday. " No sir," said one of the boxers, " we always 
get a turn out for fan whilst the 'old ,un, is eating his 
lunch/' meaning the second-maater. Now the words 
-old 9 xm 9 could not very well apply to the second-master, 
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but the boys had reversed the matter by invariably call- 
ing the young man the " old ，un，,， and the head-master, 
who was the eldest by many years, the " young ,un." 
Calton thought this a favorable opportunity to go to the 
school, and on entering he fotind the " old ，un, " knife 
and fork in hand, making a fierce attack upon a pork 
pie, which was flanked by a bottle of porter and a pot 
of mustard. Ab soon as his eye caught Calton entering 
the room lie swept every thing into his desk, and ring- 
ing a bell, the boys all came scampering in aa if their 
lives depended on reaching their respective seats before 
each other. " Order," cried the master, " I only gave 
you five minutes and you have taken fifteen, I shall dock 
you all ten marks each." " It is strange sir," said he, 
turning to Calton in his confusion, " that if you give 
boys an inch they take an ell." " It is the case," said 
Calton, " throughout life, therefore boys may be well ex- 
cosed: you Beem to have a numerous body of boys 
under your care." " Oh, they^re not all mine," replied 
Mr. Jukes, " the head-master is absent to-day, therefore 
I have his as well as my own with me." 

"What do these boys pay 1 , asked Calton, "Not a 
penny," replied Jukes, " there is a good fund, about 
£400 per annum, of which I have one-third and a house 
retrt free, but the boys pay for all their books, except 
£30 worth, which are Aimisliedby order of the founder, 
out of the trust income." "And from what is your 
trust income derived." " From lands and houses which 
hare from time to time been given for the benefit <rf 
the School by benevolent persons, the rents are paid 
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annually to the mayor who receives from each tenant 
for liis trouble in taking the rents a fat hen according 
to ancient usage." "And pray," said Calton, "to what ex- 
tent are the boys taught." " If the parents desire it," 
replied the second-master, " they go up from my class 
to the head-master^ to learn the classics, but if not, 
they are well grounded in commercial studies, until 
they are fourteen years of age, ~ there is no limit to 
the number of the boys, and the test of admission is that 
they shall be able to read tolerably well." " It is a very- 
liberal school," said Calton, " and I presume that you 
have turned out many useAil members of society." 
" Yes, many, we can boast of some eminent physicians, 
some members of the bar, a recorder, and of numerous 
men engaged largely in commerce, who received their 
entire education here." " I am very glad to hear it," 
said Calton, " such a school in such, a town must be a 
great and permanent blessing." 

Whilst Calton thus made use of his time, his lordship 
was not pursuing an idle tour ； in his travels he made 
especial visits to the various educational institutions of 
the continent ； he particularly took notice of the work- 
ings of those vast seminaries established at Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, Munich, Augsburg, Paris, Copenhagen, 
and Baden. 

Having a fiill knowledge of the English public schools 
and Universities, he was prepared to contrast the conti- 
nental system with that of his native land, and he was 
much chagrined to find the latter so inferior to the 
former. 

L 
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In the continental schools or inBtitatioiUB, he found 
that they infltracted their youth in a knowledge of 
natural forces, because they believed that indusby had 
begun to run a race with intellect, or in fact that they 
had become fellow helpmateB and travellers. 

He became oonyinoed in his researches and viaitatioiifi, 
that theindrurtrial syBtem was, and would be as necessary 
in England as abroad, because England was a producing 
oountiy, and because production consists in the formation 
of utilities out of subjects, which, are of little use until 
subjected to the operations of industry. 

By industry, lie felt tliat utilities are formed; and 
that the principles involved in extractive, manufac- 
turing, and distributive industry, are very similar in 
character ； therefore although by industry a single pro- 
perty could not be added to either, yet properties could 
be combined and utilities created, but unless the scholar 
or producer had a perceptive knowledge of properties, 
and his power of using them, he could not succeed 
in any design. 

Labour therefore, he concluded, ought to be mental 
as well as corporeal, nervous as well as muscular, the 
head as well as the arms and hands should be trained 
to improve productions of all classes, because 議 bular 
labour descended, or rather daily became more subset 
viont t0 mentaL Therefore the greatest quantity of 
fabric —ced by the least expenditure of force became 
the desideratum. 

Y:t he did not suppose that brute force could be 
much aided b y 馳仏1 capacity, because machinery feels 
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the true effect of educated study ； and a knowledge of na- 
tural forces makes production so beneficial^ 

Empirical knowledge on the other hand, he conceived, 
being devoid of the ascertainment of scientific laws, paid 
respect to practice, and professed the darkness of pre- 
cedent to the daylight of invention ； or in other words, 
zealously repudiated the aid of the mind in muscular 
processes. 

The fact therefore became apparent to his mind that 
"practical men" and "scientific men" hitherto sepa- 
rated must go hand in hand, so that we might not only 
reap a direct advantage, but join these two relative 
important classes into one; the philosopher also must 
no longer undervalue productive industry, nor produc- 
tive industry look upon the philosopher as a visionary 
speculator. 

" But," he exclaimed to lumself, " the greatest care 
must be taken against supposing that abstractions will 
naturally give birth to utility without intermediate prac- 
tice. Men possessed of abstract, physical^ and mental 
philosophy become totally unfit for industrious pursuits, 
unless they are taught to combine the latter with the 
former ； thus, I plainly see that our University and 
Grammar School education is almost useless in this com- 
mercial period." 

The system of education adopted in Germany, called 
" Real "embraces the realities of life in preference to the 
languages and customs of the classical ages, and even in 
the gymnasia and olassical schools the real system has 
crept in, but the " real" schools not proving sufficiently 
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useful, trade schools, polytechnic institutions, and in- 
dustrial universities have been brought into play. 

Industry being universal, a population cannot be over 
educated in commercial perfection, as is so frequently the 
case in that of the professions, and should any particular 
branch appear to be overwrought in knowledge, such is 
the immense absorption of the mind in manufactures, 
that the surplus can easily be devoted to another channel. 

His lordship, wten he first visited the Trade School 
of Prussia, found the systems pursued, therein to con- 
sist of three kinds, the Gymnasda or Classical Schools^ 
the Real Schools, and the Trade Schools. 

The Gymnasia, although nearly classical, teach more 
realities than the grammar schools of England, the Real 
schools substitute the modern languages for the ancient, 
except Latin, and the Trade schools are technical ； the 
boys are not admitted to the latter until they are four- 
teen years of age, and they are allowed to stay no longer 
than two years ； during ttm time they are taught plane 
geometry, algebra, practical arithmetic, physics, che- 
mistry, free and linear drawing, solid geometry, me - 
chanics, mineralogy, and architecture. 

These schools are built by the towns in wliich they are 
situated, and the support is divided between the towns 
and the government ； the charge varies from one and a 
half to three sovereigns per annum for each scholar. 

The Central Institute of Berlin is gratuitous, and about 
ftfty oat of its one hundred and seventy pupils receive 
thirty pounds per annum from the government ； the an - 
，， cost to the state is seven thousand pounds, of which 
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one thousand five hundred pounds are devoted to the 
support of poor pupils, aad one thousand pounds are 
spent in paying the travelliiig expenses of professors 
and students sent out to foreign countries to bring back 
knowledge for the benefit of the Institute. 

The coarse of instraction lasts tkree years, and in- 
cludes all branches of the raathematics, physics, che- 
mistiy, drawing, mineralogy, machinery, railways, 
building, technology, the laboratory, stone-cutting and 
modelling. 

His lordship found that the polytechnic school of 
Dresden was carried out on much, the same principles 
as those of ProBsia. • 

He then proceeded to Austria, where lie found no 
trade schools, but in the five provincial polytechnic col- 
leges he found four thousand students. At Vienna the 
total number of scholars in the school was three thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy eight, supported by the 
state at an annual expense of eighty thousand florins, 
and the school Aind about thirty thousand more^ which 
together make ten to eleven thousand pounds English ； 
the education being gratuitous, the only fee paid was 
eight shillings for matriculation. 

From thence lie proceeded to Bayaria, and in each, of its 
twenty six large towns found a " real" school, supported 
by the Commune, and aided by the Province. All the ap- 
pointments rest in the locality, but the government send 
round annual examiners ； the boys enter at twelve years 
old and are passed when fifteen into the higher poly- 
technic colleges. 
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Besides these he met with industrial schools for adaltB 
which were open both on holidays and Sundays. 

Ho next visited Baden, where there were three hun- 
dred and thirty students in the polytechnic school, of 
those no less than one hundred and twelve were 
foroigners ； they all paid six pounds pei: annum ； the 
total revenue being four thousand one hundred and sixty 
six pounds. Having at these different places heard a 
groat doal of commendation bestowed upon the Normal 
College, established near the old city of Constance, he 
(liroctiMi his ooune to Switzerland.* 

About a mile from the city, close to the shore of 
tlio vast and beautiful lake, and upon a rising ground, 
which slants gradually upwards from the water, standa 
All old-fashioned looking building, of the style of archi- 
t(、(，t'uro, which the nobles of Germany delighted in, three 
lntndrod years ago. 

This anoiont turretted house was formerly the palace 
of tho abbot of the great convent, situated about iialf 
ft milo distant, and still occupied by monks. 

Tho Moiuwtory and Teachers' College stand thus, as 
it won,, side by side, at once the illustrations and the 
oiTfipringB of two different developmenta of christian 
civilisation. 

Tb" pulaoo commands upon all side? magnificcent 
vluw^i OIoho below it, and spread out seventy miles in 
lMii(ftU, ttiul twenty in breadth, lies the beautiful lake of 

* Th» roiiiftindor of this Chapter is almost entirely taken from a woric 
rftUod Tho condition and education of poor children in English and 
(iurman towni," by Joseph Kay, Esq. 
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Constance. To the left, at about a mile distant, rise the 
ancient time-honored towers of the council and martyr 
famed city, which, stretches out the white stone pier of 
its harbour into the blue waters of this inland sea. Far 
to the right, rise the lofty, snow clad peaks of the alpine 
chains of Appenzell. In front across the sea, appear 
just above the horizon the forest covered mountains of 
Wirtemberg. Behind rises the great TH&8S of the 
convent, and round the palace lies its well-cultivated 
and fertile farm. 

This commodious and interesting building has been 
set apart by the republican government of the Canton of 
Thurgovia for the Teachers' College ； it has been well 
fitted up with, all necessary furniture and apparatus for 
the purpose ； the farm has been stocked, so that the 
students may learn and practice agriculture there ； a 
good model school is opened near the College, where the 
children of the neighbouring hamlets are taught, and where 
the students of the College are practised in teaching, 
and over the whole of these educational institutions, 
Vehrli, the Mend and assistant of Dr. Fellenberg has 
been appointed Director, by the cantonal government. 

His lordship visited the College several times. The 
first time he went, Vehrli was out on his fields, 
superintending the agricultural labours of his young 
men. One of the students however was in the hall and 
offered to go and tell the Director, begging his lordship 
to enter and look at any thing he wished to see, while 
he was absent. His lordship accepted the invitation 
and walked through the class rooms and bedrooms. 
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There were a great number of rooms affording every 
needful fiunlity for daaaifyiiig the stadents, of wham 
tiiere were always about ninety training to occupy 
places in the cantonal schools. Every part of the furni- 
ture of the Collie was of the plainest and most 
unostentattooB descriptioin. The bed linen was Goarse, 
ike ohaiis and taUeB simple deal ； bat the books in the 
olaas roomSy the diagrams of the last mathematical 
leflsons ohalked upon the black-boards, the drawings of 
the students and the music books served to show, that it 
was an institution, where the instractioii given to the 
students formed a strange contrast to their domestic 
life. 

The oduoation comprised, in addition to the practical 
industrial traiiiing ； imstraction in The Holy Scriptures ； 
The History of Switserland ； General History ； Mathe- 
matics ； Mensuration ； Arithmetic ； such a knowledge of 
natural philosophy and mechanics, as might enable them 
to explain the chief phenomena of nature and the 
meohanioal forces ； the Elements of Astronomy ； Draw- 
ing, both perspective and from models; The Qeiman 
Language; Pedagogy or the Art of Teaching; The 
Code of the Canton; Organ Playing; Singing and Farm- 
ing. 

His lordship had not been waiting long when Vehrli 
made hia appearance. 

He was dressed in a coarse tweed coat, an old weather 
worn hat, and thick fioming shoes ； his hands and &ce 
wore brown like those of a peasant ； but his bright eye 
and strongly marked features told that he was in ear- 
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nest, and that he was a man of practical ability and 
action, and no mere theorizer on the improvement of 
mankind. 

Almost his first words were, " You must not expect 
to find any grandeur in my house ； my boys are all to 
be engaged among peasants, to live among them, to ad- 
vise them, and to be the friends and instructors of their 
children. It is a difficult thing for an educated man to 
do this, unless liis habits are properly disciplined during 
the period of his education ； and the object of my labours 
is, so to discipline my students, that they may be able 
to do this when they are learned men." 

" It is necessary that teachers of the poor should learn 
and be accustomed to labour ； for labour gives humility, 
and teaches how to respect the labourer." 

" The object of a Normal College is to train men, who 
will be capable of educating the poor ； i. e. of teaching 
them the doctrines of religion, the laws of morality, a 
knowledge of letters, the principles of the sciences, how 
to make the most of their opportunities, what is expe- 
dient in their different careers in life, the great impor- 
tance of prudence and foresight, and the intimate 
dependence of all classes of society upon each other. 
To enable us to give suoh an education as this to the 
poor, we must rear a class of teachers, who will be at 
once the instructors, the friends, and the associates of the 
poor. How can we attain this end 

" "Will it be sufficient to instruct the young men ； to 
train them in a gentlemanly and luxurious manner, and 
surrounded by the elegancies and comforts to which the 
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richer classes are accustomed P ought we to train them 
for years together in large and comfortable colleges, with 
great rooms and in good clothes, as the children of the 
rich are educated P Is there any thing in the life of a 
Teacher in a poor remote village, separated from all li- 
terary society, which is at all similar to the life of such 
a student, or which would enable the Teacher of the vil- 
lage to gratify the tastes acquired in such a college P If 
there is not, ought we to be astonished if a young man, 
who has left sucb. a college and entered into the village 
school, and upon his arduous school duties, should be- 
come dissatisfied with the change, and should begin first 
to wish and then to strive to get anotlier situation more 
suitable to the habits he had acquired in tlie college ？ 

" This is the reasonable, the almost inevitable result of 
such an education. The money which, any Government 
spends in educating the teacliers of the poor in such a 
manner, will be generally found in the end to have been 
expended in educating a good clerk of some merchant's 
house, while the schools will be deserted and will want 
teacliera." 

" You must, if you wish to avoid these consequences, 
make tlie Student's college life as simple and even more 
humble and laborious than the Teacher's village life. 
You must accustom the teacher to a peasant's life, and a 
peasant's hardships. You must make his college life, a 
life of greater self-denial than his village life, and then 9 
however highly you instruct him, however learned you 
make him, he will when he settles down in his village 
find his situation one of less toil, of greater ease and of 
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more enjoyment than that to which he had been for three 
years accustomed in his college." 

" ' I think' Vehrli went on to say -that every Teacher's 
training College ought to be situated in the country and 
that it ought to have a piece of land attached to it, of 
sufficient size to employ the young men four hours every 
day in cultivating it. The farm attached to my college 
is large enough to do this, and I find that by cultirating 
the vegetables necessary for our family, and by selling 
all that we do not require for our own use, I can 
diminish what would otherwise be the expense of our 
Iionseliold by one fifth; so that the out-door labour, 
besides rendering tlie education of the college more 
efficient in a moral point of view, saves the government 
of our Canton a considerable annual expenditure^ in tlie 
sustenance of tlie college itself; and by making the 
teachers satisfied with, their situations in the village, it 
induces them, to remain in them longer, and therefore 
diminishes the number of annual vacancies in the 
teachers' situations, and consequently lessens the num- 
ber of new teachers required, and the number of students 
who would otherwise have to be annually educated in 
the college to supply the vacancies." 

"In our college, our students do every thing for 
themselves. They clean their own chambers, brush their 
own boots, clean the knives and forks, cultivate all the 
vegetables, prepare them to be cooked and set out the 
meals. But notwithstanding this, they work in their 
class-rooms eight hours every day, and study the Holy 
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Scriptures, History, Geography, Arithmetic, Mathema- 
tics, the elements of the Sciences, Music and Drawing." 

" Before the students enter this admirable college they 
receive an excellent education in the primary and second- 
ary schools of the Canton. They remain two years 
however in the College, before they are entrusted with, 
the management of any School." 

" But I think that the students ought to remain four 
or at least three years in the College ； it is difficult to 
form good habits in a shorter period. Yet, our Govern- 
ment has not thought it necessary to allow me to keep 
my students more than two years." 

His lordship walked over the farm with VehrK, his 
young men were at work in the fields, they were dressed 
in the plainest clothes, and were cultivating the vege- 
tables for the household, and grain for the market like 
so many peasants. The manners of the young men were 
frank, unpretending and thoroughly unaffected. They 
talked with, pleasure of their work, with affection of 
their director and with, a tone of healthy feeling about 
every thing, which shewed that the wholesome discipline 
of the College was producing its proper effect upon them. 
They were fine, healthy, active looking fellows, capable 
of bearing fatigue, and thoroughly accustomed to simple 
and self-denying habits. 

"Go among my boys alone, talk to them, and ask 
them whatever you please. See every thing for your- 
self," said VehrK. His lordship did so, and the more 
he saw, the more lie was convinced that the College was 
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no mere show-place, but that it had been established for 
a noble purpose, which, it was effectively realizing. 

On the second visit of his lordship to the CoUege, 
the Students were preparing to give VehrK a fete on his 
birth^day. They had decl^d their dining-room with 
flowers, and ornamented tlie Director's part of the room 
and his great arm chair with wreaths and devices formed 
of flowers. On the w^U^i flowers were arranged so as 
to form the words "Vehrli, our father, God bless him." 

On this occasicm he took his lordship to see his 
Model School. It was a large village school, situated 
close to the college. The children of the neighbourhood 
attended every morning and afternoon^ and were edu- 
cated by an able teacher, who had the constant care and 
superintendence of this school. Every morning and 
afternoon, a party of students from the College was sent 
down to the School to assist the Teacher, and to practice 
teaching under his direction and advice. Here the 
Students first begun to put into actual practice the 
lessons on Pedagogy, which. Vehrli and his assistant 
Professors gave them at the college. 

His lordship was extremely interested in all he saw 
of this good and earnest man. l}e perhaps had more 
experience in. educating the children of peasants than 
any other person in Europe. He had, moreover, for 
more than forty years watched tlie progress and effects 
of education in Switzerland. He had been a general 
referee and adviser. People had been in the habit of 
paying Li'tti visits from all parts of Germany and Swit- 
zerland, to consult him on systems and methods ； to see 
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liis College ； to ask his opinion, and to tell him of the 
progress and effect of national education in their own 
districts. He was therefore, of all men in Europe, perhaps 
the best qualified to form an opinion both on the effects 
of what has been done and on what may yet be ex- 
pected. 

He expressed himself positively and decidedly on 
the happy results which education had produced and 
was producing in Switzerland. He asserted that pau- 
perism was diminishing; that the prudential habits of 
the people were rapidly improving ； that their tastes 
were heing raised; that they were beginning to dress 
better ； to build better houses ； to Airnisb. them better ； 
to lay by more against bad times and casualties ； and in 
a word to become more intelligent, independent, and 
prosperous. He said his decided opinion, based on wide 
experience was, that the more intelligent the people 
were, the more prosperous and happy they would inevit- 
ably become. 

Throughout Switzerland VehrK's College is looked 
upon as a Model, and in all the other Teachers' colleges 
his views and plans are being adopted. 

The Teachers, Mtho leave this institution, go out 
into the quiet country villages throughout the canton — 
as the assistants of the clergy, and the friends and com- 
panions of the peasants. They are accustomed to such 
simple habits, that they feel no difficulty or awkward- 
ness in associating with the poor in all their labours 
and occupations. Well educated in Scripture His- 
tory, they prepare the young for the teaching aud 
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miiiistratioiis of the clergy ； ~ skilled in the rudiments 
of the physical sciences, they are able to be of use ia a 
hundred ways to the poor ； ~ educated in scientific fann- 
ing and in agricultural chemistry, they are the coun- 
sellors and advisers of the farmers ； ~ trained in singing 
and in playing on the organ, they take the management 
and direction of the choirs in the village churclies, and 
by so doing add very muoh to the interest and beauty 
of tlie religioius services. 

The people respect them for their knowledge and ac- 
quirements, and the children, observing this, attend tho 
more dutifully to their teaching, advice, and admonitions. 
They are, in fact, the general referees and adyisers of the 
villagers. Would that all educational sceptics could 
see them, at their work, and surrounded by their people ！ 

It haa been to accomplish tliis, that Vehrli has de- 
voted his life, and if ever a man will leave this world, 
with a right to thank God that his work has borne fruit 
in his own lifetime, he is the man. It is very gratifying 
to hear his fellow-countrymen speak of him, and how 
thoroughly the poor appreciate wbat he has doue. 

The knowledge of agriculture has rapidly advanced ~ 
the cultivation of the small farms is already beautiful ~ 
the houses have been greatly improved in size, arrange- 
ment, cleanliness and comfort ~ the social condition of 
the peasants has steadily risen ~ their disposition has 
been improved and rendered much more conservative ~ 
their amusements are of a high order, and in short 
the basis of the country's prosperity has been consider- 
ably widened. 
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All this has been caused cliiefly by the Schools and 
Teachers, and bo convinced are the poor of Switzerland 
of the advantages they are deriving from them, that 
they have themselves in their purely democratic govern- 
ments enacted the most stringent regulations to compel 
and enable all parents to educate their children. 

The principles on which the Swiss act are these ： ― 
They think tliat it is comparatively of little use to try 
to reform the hardened offenders ； —that crime ought to 
be attacked in its sources ； ~ that the children ought to 
be saved in early life from its influence ; and that the 
advantages to be gained both by tlie poor and by the 
nation from the proper education of the young, and from 
the example and influence of good Teachers, in a moral, 
political, and rdigious point of view, are far too great 
to subordinate them to the differences of sects and 
parties. 

There are 14 Colleges in Switzerland founded more or 
less on the model of VelirK's, in which all the Teachers 
of Switzerland are educated. Some of these are for Ko- 
manists, but the majority for Protestant Teachers. There 
are two or three for the education of Schoolmistresses ； 
but it is becoming more and more the exception througli- 
out Germany and Switzerland to employ Female Teach- 
ers, except for the purpose of teaching needlework to the 
girls. 

The conclusion that all observers must arrive at from 
investigating this system is, that Teachers properly edu- 
cated may be made the assistants of the clergy, the 
friends and counsellors of the farmers and peasants, the 
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means of difiusing science through the rural districts, 
and, assisted by the clergy, tlie missionaries of a reli- 
gions civilization in the remotest parts of the country. 

" But," said his lordship to VehrK, " I fear this sys- 
tem could not be carried out in England ~ first, because 
society there is divided into so many castes, and secondly 
because difference of religious belief in the parents pre- 
vents them sending their children to the same schools." 

" Why should religious differences hinder you P' ex- 
claimed Vehrli, " look at Bavaria, the Prussian Rhine 
provinces, and the Swiss cantons . of Friburg, Zug, 
Lucerne, and Soleure. Will any one say, that the reli- 
gious difficulties existing in those countries are less than 
those which, exist in England ？ Is Homanism there free 
from those pretensions, which are the results of a belief 
in the Church's infallibility, and which, stimulate oppo- 
sition instead of conciliating opinion ？ Is the sectarian- 
ism of the Jesuits of Lucerne, Friburg or Bavaria, of a 
more yielding character towards the Protestant " here- 
tics" than that of one Protestant party in England to 
another P Have not the quarrels of the Protestant sects 
in the canton of Vaud and in the south, of Switzerland, 
within the last five years, been even less charitable and 
Christian, than anything Englishmen have had to la, 
ment P Have not the disputes between the Luthe- 
rans and the followers of Rouge in the north of 
Germany been accompanied with the bitterest feelings 
and the earnest fears of all attached to the faith, which 
Luther dared to preach. ？ And yet, spite of all this, in 
each, of these countries, so far as the education of the 
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poor is concerned, all the difficulties arising from reli- 
gious differences have been overcome, and all the poor 
childrai have been saved from the streets and brought 
under the influence of a religious education without any 
religious party having been offended. 

" Are the difficulties," he contantied^ "which, hinder 
Englishmen, caused by their liappy local freedom and 
by their most laudable fear of central interference P 

" Look at the Swiss cantons, where local government 
ia carried out as far as possible, fiirther in fact than in 
any other part of the civilized world ； where each little 
canton administers for itself all its own internal affairs. 
Look too at Holland, in the enjoyment of a &lly-developed 
constitutional liberty. And yet, in each of these coun- 
tries, and especially in the former, the educational regu- 
lations are carried out most careftilly, most rigorously, 
without any party being offended or any increase of 
bureaucratic centralization^ but on the contrary, with » 
great stimulating of local activity and intelligence. 

" Once let Englishmen feel in real earnest about this 
matter ； once let them acknowledge the religious, social 
and political necessities, which cry to tliem with a voice 
of warning from the back streets of their towns, and 
they will soon find, that they may easily work together 
without offending the earnest religious beliefs of any 
party." 

" I am quite of your opinion," said his lordship to 
Vehrli, " but it is far easier to feel the correctness of your 
views than to carry them into effect amongst such a 
people as ours." 
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" Ah ！" said Verhli. " I have often thought that in 
England our system would be of still greater importance 
to the English, than it is here to us ~ look at your popu- 
lous provincial cities, growing &st and fearfully every 
year ~ in no former time ~ in no other nation has such 
ever been the case ~ your capitals of old stood alone, 
they were surrounded with mere market towns and 
villages, but England is a kingdom of capitals now, the 
Empire of Great Cities ！，， 

"True ；" rejoined his lordship, "but this growth has 
not taken its rise in the ignorance of the people ~ you 
cannot say that ignorance gave birth to the steam 
engine ~ the railway ~ the telegraph ~ that ignorance 
discovered and conquered our vast colonial empire ~ 
created new markets in distant lands, or conducts the 
local government of our corporate towns," 

" I do not say," said Vehrli, " that ignorance ever did 
these things or ever could ； but how much more would 
your fellow countrymen have accomplished had they 
been well educated for the last two centuries ~ you have 
done much 9 but much has been lost, and much yet 
remains to be done. In your large towns most of the 
people are labourers and shopkeepers, the latter being 
alflo labourers wlio work to supply the former with food and 
goods ~ these large towns are not favored with the man- 
sions of the rich ~ they are destitute of those great insti- 
tutions that you find in capitals or ancient cities, whils* 
the poorer classes live therein in clusters. I admit that 
population produces in many cases civilization, but if the 
increase of men is not blessed with an equal increase of 
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education you must feel that increased danger exists as 
to the moral and political positions of a oommnnity. 
Look especially at your juvenile population ~ it is 80 
degraded that your calendars of crime make it but too 
apparent that you make the pmsoits of oommeice your 
chief study instead of making education and trade go 
hand in hand ~ these juveniles are to be found day by 
day in the open streets displaying the effects of poverty, 
filth, neglect and coarseness ~ most of them ore unem- 
ployed up to a certain age ~ they are turned adrift whilst 
their parents are at work ~ they ML into bad conqiany 
and imbibe their liabits and language ； some are even 
sent out to thieve or beg in support of their degraded 
parents ； and some few have neither paraat8, relatives. 
Mends or homes, or if they have the latter, it is the 
lodging house, the unoccupied cellar, the unfinifihed 
house, the outhouse, the yard, the passage, the cab, the 
cart, or the arches of the bridge. If lucky in their bad 
vocations at any period they spend their gains in singing 
rooms, penny theatres, gin palaces and beer shops, and 
generally end these scenes by occupying the police sta- 
tion, the treadmill, the hulks or the gallows. I am 
ashamed to have cauBe for speaking so plainly, but I 
believe that the English neglect of education is the most 
perfect method known for ruining a people that ever 
has been carried out." 

" I fear," said his lordship, " that your love of educa- 
tion carries you too far," 

" Too fer !" exclaimed Vehrli, " no— impossible ~ am 
I carried too far wlien I know that in one of your towns. 
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Newcastle, nearly seven, hundred children under seven- 
teen years of &ge were apprehended in one year, and 
when I know that your only way to reclaim them, from 
the error of their ways is by means of the whip, the 
crank, the straight jacket, the throat collar and the jail 
~ each child trained in this way becomes the parent of a 
family of criminals, and so increases the evil that educa- 
tion or training in a reformatory school would have 
prevented." 

" But," said his lordship, " unless you do this by force 
the parents would not consent, inafimuch as they live by 
their children's thieving or begging ~ in the Sagged 
School of Manchester I hear the majority of the children 
are orphans, and where they are not so their parents 
soon take th^oi away, because their supplies by means 
of their children have ceased." 

"That arises," said the veteran, "from your allowing 
children to do as they like in your streets ~ the good, as 
they have no school-yards, are turned out into the streets, 
and coming in contact with the bad become bad them- 
selves ~ many an honest boy by that means becomes a 
spectacle of grief and shame to the wise and benevolent. 
Talk no more sorrowfully about Heathens whilst you 
have so many at home ； wonder not at the Man in the 
most ancient history extant whose hand was against 
every one, and against whom each one raised their hand, 
whilst your towns aiid cities are foil of your own modern 
Arabs ； they have all the vices of the savage, they are 
indolent, averse to restraint, opposed to employment, 
patient of hunger, thirst, cold; they delight in dirt ； 
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and they would rather starve and be at large than be 
fed sumptuously, or be at school or at work as the mem- 
bers of civilized society are." 

" Their pride is to live at the least expense of thought 
or labour ； to be wary in escaping the penalties of 
justice, and to laugh at law. and punishment when they 
escape them." 

" Even the kindnesses of life have no truth, in their 
opinion ； if any one offers them a helping hand, such is 
their belief in every one being for themselves that they 
suspect it is not sincerely meant. But how can all this 
be wondered at when it is notorious that out of one 
thousand English male persons, between the ages of 
seven and seventeen, confined there in one year, only 
two hundred and twenty-five could read and write well. 
How can this be wondered at when we hear that they 
have no education, are under no restraint, receive no 
good advice, experience no kindness, on any side P 
Having nothing themselves, they believe that sach. is 
the best poeition to be in ; and they never feel the justice 
of tlie sentence which punishes them for living by the 
practices wherein they have been, trained from youth." 

" Do not paint so broadly/' said his lordship, " the 
hand of a master should not go beyond true portraiture." 

" I cannot exceed the portraiture of the question we 
are discussing/ 9 eagerly replied Vehrli. " Tour children, 
whilst playing in the streets, are witnesses to drunkards 
tumbling about, hear obscene language and see blows 
exchanged ； ~ until you adopt a system whereby the 
degraded may be reformed, or TWR 聰 aRN^m,- 
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tion sent to school, you can effect no good. Can your 
prisons, police, criminal courts, workhouses, penal colo- 
nies effect the reform so much wanted P No. You must 
pay for the education of poor people's children. You must 
find them school-yards to play in. You must pay your 
schoolmasters and schoolmifitresses more liberally. You 
must pass a law to compel bad parents to do their duty 
towards their children, or to take the children from 
them, instead of winking at the parents conduct and 
punisliing tlie poor ignorant child. It would be better 
even to provide play-yards for the children than to 
leave them to the experience of the streets. 

" Look at tlie towns in Switzerland, Prussia, Saxony, 
Hanover, Baden, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, and indeed the 
whole of Germany ； walk through, the streets of their 
towns ； be it morning, middle-day, or evening, you will 
see all their children, rich and poor, either going from 
or to their homes clean, well-dressed, happy, healthy, 
and orderly. 

"Walk down their streets during school hours, you 
will find no children except the too-young or the boy 
wlio is now employed at some handicraft." 

" Go into the schools ； they are dry, clean, well-built 
and yentilated ； standing on good sites, and divided 
into class-rooms, and surrounded by good play-grounds, 
filled with children of all classes, well-dreesed, clean, 
healthy, and intelligent, and presided over by educated 
men who have been well trained in their profession." 

" In these schools you will find none of the contempt- 
ible classification as in England ； even in the capitals 
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the children of the nobility, of the gentry, and of the 
poorest classes all sit at the same desks ； in the village 
school the landed prcyprietor's child and the labourer's 
are treated alike; and in the towns, the professional 
man's son is side by side with tlie boy who is eduoated 
at the expense of the nuuiicipality.,, 

" Even where it is permitted upon the desire of a pa- 
rent that & child after nine years of age be not required 
to attend morning and afternoon dasses, it ia imperative 
that the child shall attend evening classes four times a 
week, and the Sunday classes until he completes his 
fifteenth year. Is it not better thus to drill children at 
school than in prison P Then as to our teachers, they 
are trained in preparatory sohools and colleges from the 
ages of fifteen to twenty-one, and I assure you these 
men would do credit to a much higher sphere." 

" But how do you afford to train these men ？ " said 
his lordship. 

" All boys," replied Vehrli " whose parents wish them 
to become teachers remain in the primary sohools till 
their fifteenth, year ； for two years after that they attend 
to receive instruction in the evenings, they then either 
enter one of the superior schools, or preparatory schools 
which are specially designed to prepare candidates for 
the normal colleges ； in these schools they remain to the 
completion of their eighteenth year ； they learn scrip- 
ture history, mathematics, the sciences, music, singing, 
and geography ； they then enter a teachers' university, 
and are further educated at the expense of the state for 
three years. Some of these colleges are for protestant 
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students, others for Boman Catholics ； the directors are 
all religions ministers, and the education given is of a 
strictly religious character. In our country they axe sap- 
ported by the cantonal goverimients, eight to fifteen 
teachers preside in each, and there are good libraries, 
class-rooiiLs, orgaxis, piano-fortes^ apparatus, model prac- 
tising schools, with farms and gardens attached. At 
certain periods there are public examinations, when the 
young men present themselves as candidates : Each of 
them, must bring a health, certificate, and one of good 
character, bat no one that is a cripple, deaf, or defonmed, 
nor yet a person of weak lungs can be a candidate. They 
are rigorously tested by a committee of examiners of 
the directors, professors, educational magiBtrates, and 
inspectors. The most efficient are selected, and their 
course of life is thereupon secured. The residence in 
these colleges extends to three years, and they are 
finished in the studies of Scripture, Christian History, 
German, Mathematics, Profane History, Physical Geo- 
graphy, Botany, Gardening, Natural History, Drawing, 
Music, Pedagogy, Mental Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Medicine, and the properties of Plants. At the end of 
these studies, if competent, they receive a diploma, 
without which no one in this country is ever allowed 
to become a teacher. The parochial committees appoint 
them, and thus they secure for the education of their 
children, men of ability and industry. In Prussia 
there are thirty thousand of these trained teachers, and 
two thousand six hundred are being trained." 

"But how" asked his lordship, "are the poor children 
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in German towns saved from a street life, and brought 
under the influence of these schools and the teachers?" 

"I will show you" said Vehrli, "the municipal sys- 
tems of Switzerland are very liberal ； the citizens elect 
the town councillors ~ these elect six persons from 
amongst themselves, also three citizens conyersant with 
school training, some few of the representatives of pri- 
yate schools, and a member of each of the town conn- 
cil committees ； these form a grand school committee. 
The head ecclesiastic is also an ex-officio member, and 
the committee must embrace members belonging to the 
Protestant and Koman Catholic sections. They are em- 
powered to provide schools, teachers, money to pay:tlien^ 
school books and requisites ； and to repair the schools, 
and lay out attached play-groxmds. They' also draw up 
rules for the teachers, inspect tlie schools, see that every 
child is sent to school by its parents when more than 
five years old, and pay for the clothing of children when 
the parents are too poor to do so themselves. This 
clothing is not of a poor description, nor does it differ 
from that provided by richer parents. The town coun- 
cil provides the funds. The teachers and the children 
are often of different persuasions, but this does not oc- 
casion any practical difficulty, as the religious lessons 
are given at the opening and closing of the schools, and 
any parent is at liberty to remove his children during 
these lessons. So true is this, that the Protestant clergy 
of Prussia, Saxony, and Switzerland ~ the monks of Fri- 
burg, Lucerne, Soleure, St. Gall, Uri and Zug, and the 
priests of Bavaria, declare that in actual practice, all the 
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difficulties which in theory would seem to make ft im* - 
possible for the religious parties to unite for the educa- : 
tion of the poor, really vanish, when brought to the test 
of experience. We have also evening schools, for men 
between sixteen and thirty years of age ； and in all cases 
each class is instructed by a separate teacher, in separate 
rooms, but there are no monitors, 一 there are no distiifcc- 
tions, in fact I could show you one school, in which the 
sons of Counts, State Officers, Physicians, and Day-La, 
bourers sit at the same desks." 

"But this must prevent the establishment of private 
schools very much" said his lordship. 

" Not at all," said Vehrli, " many such, exist, and are 
subject, although private, to the inspection of the public 
inspectors ； but this inspection is not for the purpose of 
interfering, but to see that play- grounds are provided, 
a sufficient number of teachers employed ； the schools 
well kept and ventilated ； the teachers properly quali-. 
fied， and the education liberal. This inspection being 
for the public good, no one objects to it," 

"Yet it appears to me that your religious teaching 
is not strict enough," said his lordship. , 

"That is far from the case," said Vehrli, " both 
teachers and children are religiously taught ； the normal 
colleges are presided over by religious ministers ； the 
education therein is of a strictly religious character ； 
the inspectors are all religious ministers ； the religious 
ministers of each district have a right to visit the schools 
when they please, to listen to the instruction given j 
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and when the parents object to religious lessons in the 
school, they are obliged by law to provide for the 
religious teaching, by their own minister/' 

"I presume," said his lordsbip, " that you find 
dijBBcalt to know which parents are too poor, and which 
not, to pay for their children's schooling." 

" That is subject to a strict investigation, by making 
the parents prove their poverty; every child between 
five and fifteen years old, is by the surveillance of the 
town council obliged to go to school; if the parent 
proves that he is too poor to send his cbild, the munici- 
pality pays not only for its education, but for its 
clothing in order that it may appear decently amongst 
those who do pay ； thus none are left through, neglect 
to grow up in the streets^ but all are for nine years 
trained in education, cleanliness, and exercise ； clothed 
decently, taught in good rooms and accustomed to the 
conBtant society, manners, and advice of well educated 
men. These habits they carry home, and so they adopt 
them tlirough life. So different are the children in our 
streets to yours, that persons who have never been here 
would scarcely credit it. You meet the girls with a 
small bag of books in their hands ； the boys with goat- 
skin knapsacks full ； no rags, no bare feet, no coarsely 
patched and darned clothes ； the girls hair neatly 
dressed, the boys healthy and comfortable ； you would 
imagine them all to be middle class children, but most 
belong to poor artizans and labourers ； they are not 
squalid idlers of back alleys as in England ； they are all 
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equally polite and intelligent; thus the poor ih Swit- 
zerland are much more prosperous, virtuous, and happy 
than your own." 

• "Take one of our boys ~ he lives with educated 
parents until he is five years old, then enters a primary 
school, ― for nine years lie is well trained both bodily 
and mentally, in a well ventilated room ~ lie is rell» 
giously and scientifically taught and adopts habits of 
work, perseverance, regular hours, cleanliness^ polite, 
ness, and order ; in fact, they become natural to him. 
~ The more he learns, the more he wants to learn; 
lie becomes an Immble-minded, useful, and truly con- 
servative member of society. Thus pauperism has sen- 
sibly fallen off and social progress has far outstripped 
political civilization." 、 

" Then pray what proportion," said his lordsliip, " of 
your population are at school." 

"Throughout the greatest part of Switzerland," re- 
plied VehrK, " one in every five of the whole population 
attend school every day, whilst in your great city of 
Manchester, for instance, there is but one in thirteen 
at school. In Prussia in 1844, there were twenty- 
three thousand six hundred and forty-six pfrimary 
schools, many of them of ten classes each ； the children 
numbered two million, three hundred and twenty- eight 
thousand, one hundred and forty-six, and the teachers 
twenty-nine thousand, six hundred and thirty-nine, and 
these teachers had been taught in forty-five colleges 
established and endowed expressly for their training, 
Tou have in England taken some steps in the rigW di- 
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reotion ； I know that in 1839 you had not one teachers' 
college, and therefore your teachers ware untrained for 
their occupation; any broken down barber, clerk, spend- 
thrift or pensioner set up as a schoolxnaster, and any 
trade or profession required an apprenticeship but that 
of teaching. You had no inspection, no reports, no sta- 
tistics, and even now the enormous fiinds of your en- 
dowed schools are yearly swallowed up by a body of men 
who in the pulpit preach, from the ten oommandments 
in the Old, and the great CQmandment, and the golden 
rules in the New Testament." 

" Well, we have improved a little," said his lordship. 
"Since then we have opened forty training establishments, 
which cost £353,402 and are carried on at an annual 
expense of £90,000, they can receive one thousand, 
eight hundred and eighty-five students, but sufficient 
funds are not subscribed to support them. Since 1838 
we have built four thousand schools, and we have sti- 
pendiary pupil teachers to the number of five thousand 
six hundred and seven ； these will become our School- 
masters, and indeed one thousand one hundred and 
seventy three have obtained their certificates of fitness." 

"Twenty-eight Inspectors are now at work visiting ； 
and I must not omit to tell you, that £40,000 have 
been expended on a training college, in wliicli teachers 
lire trained, specially devoted to the education of the 
children in our workhouses, and many excellent school- 
books have been published, and grants of books at re- 
duced prices are made to these schools." 

"I confess that your system would make ours if added 
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titiereto much, more efficient ； but a school-rate would be 
very obnosdous in England, as it would be looked upon 
by certain parties as an inyasio]i of the voluntary sya- 
tem." 

"But surely" said Vehrli, "your voluntary advocates 
would not object to see children educated by rate, rather 
ihan not educated at all. The voluntary system lit 
England, has not progressed suffidently to prove it to 
be a fiftyorite with the people, as it does not number a 
tenth of the whole." 

"I begin to see" added his lordship, "that by 
adopting your system of education and public inspec- 
tion, public opinion would approve it; the parents 
would soon say whicli was beet ~ and the community 
would prefer paying a rate for schools instead of police 
stations, gaols, treadmills, and hulks." • 

"In Switzerland 99 said Vehrli "we have one teacher 
for every four hundred and eighty inhabitants, and one 
normal college for every one hundred and seventy six 
thousand ； but take for England and Wales seyen hun- 
dred inhabitants to every school, six hundred to every 
teacher, and four hundred thousand to every normal col- 
lege, and you would require twenty four thousand two 
hundred and eighty five schools, twenty eight thousand 
three hundred and thirty three teachers, and forty two 
colleges. Allow me to say that the growth of your com- 
merce and population calls aloud for legislation as to 
education ； you are yet but young in commerce ； you are 
yet but young in population ； you must no longer neg- 
lect your children's education ； you must no longer con- 
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tinue to breed ignorance and then punish its effects in 
gaols ； you must no longer allow the people to be the 
tools of demagogaee in periods of depressed trade; 
you haye your two paths for the ftiture, make your 
choice." 

" I acknowledge," said his lordship, " the correctness 
of your views but I have often heard Englishmen sneer 
at what they call the ( poison of continental education/ 
and fear it will be long ere they follow your steps/' 

u Non-intelligent men," said Velirli, "no doubt are 
prejudiced against the continent in most respects, 
but I can tell them that when the poison so much 
dreaded was discovered, it was extracted ~ let not youp 
countrymen any longer take the dying embers of a fire, 
(as your eminent Dr. Playfair says^) which, bumed for 
some time too fiercely and by blowing tKem again into 
life profess that tlie heat continues to be equally scorch- 
ing ~ let them no longer tear evils out of the past, dress 
them up in a modern garb and try to make others believe 
that they still live, ~ let them no longer trust to native 
prejudices, and try to scare others with what Carlyle 
ealls t the ghosts of extinct giants/ but let the au- 
thorities cause the people to be taught universally, 
for by so doing crime and pauperism will diminish, pre- 
judices will die away, and Christianity will find a hearty 
welcome at the whole nation's hands." 

As his lordship returned home through France he 
resolved to make a special visit to "L，Ecole centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures." Here he was more and 
more astonisHed at England's deficiency, and tHe pro- 
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gress of France in useful education ； but he was still 
more astonished when he was told that it was founded 
by a capitalist. There were forty-six professors and 
teachers in that school, and three hundred students, each 
of whom paid thirty-six pounds per annum, they are not 
admitted until they are eighteen years old, nor per- 
mitted to remain after twenty-one. 

All the studies of any utility are pursued therein, and 
its pupils have filled important positions in France, 
Spain, Belgium, and England, no less than six hundred 
Having been foreigners^ comprising among others, youths 
from America, Turkey, and other distant climes. 

His lordship became profoundly imbued with a deter- 
mination to introduce these systems in his own neighbour- 
hood on his return home ； he felt that scientific men 
would make practical men ； that the land must not only 
be ploughed but well manured to get a good crop ； that 
mathematical science should be used as the handmaid 
and interpreter of all the other sciences, and even of art. 
In England he considered much was done in a fragmen- 
tary and dispersed way, which % by proper union and 
System would become very important and beneficial. 

On the whole he came to the following conclusioiis, 
that it is better to solicit nature to help us in language 
intelligible to her, than to assault her with, rude empiri- 
cal jargon which grates upon her ear, and causes her to 
turn &om us, and that it had become essentially necessary 
to instruct our industrial population in, all that apper- 
tains to the abilities and progress of the age. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE MITRED TRUSTEE. 



Calton and Frank pursued their respective duties 
with zeal. One morning as the former was preparing to 
go his parish, round, a letter arrived bearing on it a 
huge seal impressed with the shape of a mitre. A 
signature was written on the left hand bottom comer 
so unintelligible, that it only increased his anxiety to 
open it. On doing so he found a command from a bi- 
shop, of a distant diocess, requesting his presence at the 
residence of his student's mother. As usual, when in 
doubt upon any matter, he put the letter before Frank, 
who at once told him that the bishop was one of the 
trustees of the young lord. "You shall have my cob 
to ride,,， said Frank, "he lias been there so often that 
you might venture to ride him blindfold." " Thank 
you," said Calton, " I am always adding to your duties, 
by calling in your assistance to mine, but I hope a time 
will come wlien I shall do something more than thank 
you for all your kindness." 

Accordingly the cob was brought out, and although 
Calton had had little or no practice in the art of horse- 
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manship lie felt Assured from Frank's fondness for the 
horse that lie must be a trustworthy one. The cob was a 
most knowing looking fellow, and almost seemed by the 
intelligence in his eye to understand every word the two 
friends spoke. " Now take care Oalton not to touch, him 
with the whip, or I will not answer for a very severe 
gallop," said Frank, " and when you come to the four' 
mile oak you may go to sleep if you like, as he will then 
know where he is bound to just as well as yourself." 
" I shall take care not to follow your advice my good 
fellow," replied Calton, " for if I were to fall asleep I 
should very likely also fall to the ground, and you know 
that my errand will keep my thoughts alive to prevent 
it." " Well, good bye," said Frank, " I hope it will be 
an Arch-deaconry at least," 

Jack was the name of the cob, and a splendid brown 
fellow he was ； strong, sleek, and a little dappled ； his 
high crest and erect head made the saddle as easy as an 
arm chair, and his hand gallop unceasing in its paces left 
about nine mile stones behind every time the minute 
hand of Calton's watch went round its dial. Calton 
scarcely saw any thing on his right hand or on his left, so 
deeply absorbed was lie with the probabilities of his visit, 
In short had it not been for the turnpike gates he 
would scarcely have fancied lie was rattling away at the 
pace lie was. 

In an apparently very short time he arrived at the 
park gate that opened on the avenue whicli led up to 
the Hall ； in a few minutes he was off the saddle, and 
standing in a state of great incertitude on the hall steps 
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after ringing the beQ; in a few minutes more he was 
ushered into tlie library, where he found the bidiop Bit- 
ting reading a pamphlet. The Bishop raised his eyes 
slowly from its pages and stood tip whilst Calton ap' 
proached him; he greeted him rather coldly, desiring 
him to be seated; folded up the pamphlet very de- 
liberately, and put it in his coat pocket. 

This done, he at once told Calton that lie was the 
young lord's principal trustee, that his lordship's mother 
and sister were then on a visit down at his palace, and 
that as the heir was on the continent travelling, he had 
been consulting with her on the position of his affairs. 
Since he left her, he had made it his business to call 
upon the Bishop of this Diocess, with regard to the 
patronage of the parish in which the estates lay, and 
from that interview he had resolved on sending for 
Calton to arrange matters. 

" Now, Mr. Calton," said the Bishop, " although I have 
no power here, I have a strong desire to see new and 
improved methods adopted as regards fulfilling the 
duties of the clergy in every diocess ； I， therefore, have 
the consent of his lordfihip's mother to propose to you 
some improvements which I hold to be not only desir- 
able, but essential for the welfare of the Church of 
England, and the rising generation in connexion with 
the Church. I recommended her ladyship, as you were 
tutor to her son, to present you with the vicarage, 
which you now fill, and I have advised your Bishop 
to consent thereto ； but although. I have done all this 
without your knowledge or consent, I trust it will not be 
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unacceptable to you, and yet it may be so when you 
know the conditions I feel desirous of attaching to it." 

"Whatever the conditions may be，" said Calton, "I 
will, if possible, agree to them, as I should not like to 
leave the parish until after his lordship returns from 
abroad." "Very good," said the Bishop, "I hope 
to find you coinciding in my views; ~ firg^fc, I feel 
ashamed of the lax manner in wliich so many clergymen 
attend to their parish daily visitations, ~ of their neglect 
as to the orders of the rubric, ~ of their complaisance 
towards dissenters, ~ of their indifference to parochial 
schools, and the education of the boys and girls by whom 
they are surrounded. I should recommend you to reform 
all these matters, you will have two churches^ besides 
the parish church under your care. I understand also, 
that there is a very good free-school, founded by King 
Charles the First, in the town ； which, with proper ma* 
nagement, will prove very useM to the church. First, 
then, insist on the junior clergy doing their duties effi- 
ciently and perseveringly, and as to the school, wliich I 
understand now gives instruction in commercial as well 
as classical studies, I advise you at once to procure a 
scheme from the Court of Chancery to convert it into a 
strictly classical one, as I hold that all such should be 
merely for teaching youth whose parents intend to place 
them in the clmrcli." 

" That," interposed Calton, " very much depends on 
the statutes of the founder I presume." "Tut, tut," 
said the bishop, " what did the founder know about it, 
supposing he did intend it for the poor, is that a reason 
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why we should not shut out • those whose means in 
after life will enable them to fill responsible situati(His 
with credit; besides I think the poor ought to go to 
schools purely charitable in character, as you keep down 
their pride by such means, if poor boys were taught 
classically and transferred to the universities, they 
would be filled with & class of men who would not be 
able to maintain themselves therein without troubling 
the college funds to an inconvenient degree. I think it 
more advisable too that we should instruct a few well, 
than a great number indifferently ； I therefore recom- 
mend you to get the limit of the foundatLon boys 
reduced to forty, as forty educated for the church, is in 
my opinion more advantageous to the nation, than ten 
times forty educated for trade." 

"I fear," said Calton, " we should give umbrage by 
such an act as that to the parishioners, and thereby not 
only lose their esteem but probably drive them from the 
Church, as there is nothing people are more jealous about 
now-a-days than the education of their children." 
" Never," said the Bishop, " let the people interfere 
with the example set us by our forefathers, it is this 
giving way to them in their whims about education 
that makes them so disobedient in the present day, and 
as I feel very desirous of propagating a knowledge of 
the dead languages, you had better arrange for those 
boys who learn such to pay nothing, whilst on tliose 
who learn commercial studies you can place a charge ； 
by these means you will confer a sound classical edu- 
cation on a given number, arid discourage the too pre- 
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valent trade education of the day. You will find it 
difficult to get a high class master, therefore you must 
allow him to take as many private pupils as lie likes in 
order that lie may secure a gentlemanly revenue : never 
mind the result to the town. I believe all towns would 
be better if none but the clergy were educated beyond 
reading and writing/' 

The bishop's instructions did not sit easy on Calton's 
mind, and as lie returned home, he weighed the conse- 
quences between him and the parishioners over and over 
again. He was desirous of remaining until the young 
lord's return, so he made a resolve to give way to the 
Bislidp's advice, and to present to the School Trustees 
the new proposition, and should lie get their sanction 
thereto, lie considered he would escape the odium of the 
parishioners, as the trustees, must, lie thought, be the 
responsible parties as to what alterations would be carried 
out. 

Accordingly the next morning lie visited the borough 
to consult the clerk to the Feoffees, as to the desirability 
of adopting or proposing the bishop's plan to that body. 
As he went down the main street, Whatsy, the idiot, 
pulled the skirts of his coat ； he turned round to see 
who did so, and Whatsy beckoned hfm to follow. 

He was in so easy a mood of mind that lie could not 
refuse the idiot's desire ； lie accordingly followed Whatsy 
with a careless step, not knowing or caring where he 
went. Whatsy led the way to an obscure street and 
about half-way down entered a court. 

This court was extensive, containing about twenty 
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houses or rather dens, built one story higb, and orna- 
mented with broken windowB and unpainted doors. In 
the middle of tlie court all the filth of these houses lay 
scattered about, over which, a hungry-looking iron pump 
stood sentinel. Not that the pump was eyer brought 
into opposition with tlie filth, or its waters made use of 
to cleanse it away, but it looked in indignation on all 
around and seemed to sneer with well-merited contempt 
at the lazy and filthy population by wliicli it was sw- 
rounded. 

The Houses were inliabited thickly by night but not 
mucli in the day. The senior occupants, with, one 
exception, went to work in the town factories. The 
children were left in most cases to run and tumble about 
disguised in ragged and out-grown clothes and adult 
shoes as they best could. Some were fighting, some 
playing, whilst others were squatting on the door sills, 
indifferent to all that was passing around. 

As soon as Whatsy entered the court there was a 
general shout and et rusli towards him, wMcli as quickly 
subsided when they saw the clergyman close behind him. 
He took his course to the bottom of the court where the 
lodging-house stood, lifted the latch, walked in, and turn- 
ing round once more, beckoned the clergyman to follow 
him up stairs. 

In a room at the top of the house was a miserable 
looking bed, upon which lay a miserable old woman in 
the last stage of life, the only article of fdmiture in the 
room was a chair, the only window a skylight ； on the 
entrance of the two visitors she turned her hollow eyes 
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to them, and recognizing Whatsy, she held her fleshless 
hand out to him eagerly. He did not take much notice of 
her, but turning to the clergyman and pointing with his 
finger to her, lie hurried down stairs again. 

The old woman had been "Whatsis nurse at the 
workhouse, and when age incapacitated her for work she 
preferred going to live at the lodging house upon the 
pittance that the parish allowed her. Here Whatsy 
visited her frequently, and having often seen clergymen 
brought there to persons who were ill, lie took the 
opportunity of beckoning Calton to follow TWm to see 
his old and only friend in sickness. 

When Whatsy reached down stairs lie did not depart a& 
usual, but sat down on the bottom step, heedless of the 
mixed company of vagrants, thieves, and dog-cart men, 
who sat round the fire smoking and drinking. This was 
a motley crew, and as the next day was the market day 
of the town, there was an extra gathering. 

The usual train of conversation had been checked by 
the sudden appearance of Whatsy and the clergyman, 
and "the cloth " as they termed the clerical body, now 
became the staple. 

"I wonder," said one of the dog-carters, who had 
hair enough on Ids head to represent one of the best 
customers to Macassar oil, "I wonder what Whatsy 
thinks of a clergyman ？ ,, 

" What Whatsy thinks," exclaimed a match dealer, 
"why lie thinks like millions, who ought to know 
better ； that there is great virtue in a black eoat and 
white neckcloth ; but if lie knew what I know hfif 
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would despise the lot." "Well, and wliat do you 
know, pray," said a grey whiskered vendor of toasting 
forks. " What do I know," replied the other, " why 
I'll tell you ； when I was about nine years of age there 
was a free school in our parish, and I had been in it 
about one year when tlie schoolmaster died, and it being 
a country place with no other school near us for several 
miles, our fathers and mothers made sure we should have 
another master, but the rector who was the Head trustee, 
and indeed the only one then, aa the others were all dead 
and no others elected, shut the school up, let the land, 
and pocketed the rents ； so that we could get no learn- 
ing, and through that most of the labourers sons turned 
out middling, and me amongst the rest." " Bad, very 
bad," said the man of forks whilst lie lit his pipe, " but 
was there no one in the parish big enough, to have a set- 
to at the rector about it." " No, no," replied the match 
dealer, "he was the heir of the founder of the school, 
and he was always of opinion that poor people were best 
without learning ； there was only a few rich, fanners 
scattered here and there throughout the parish, who Had 
more veneration for the rector's will than the welfare of 
the children of the labourers who worked daily for 
them." "Well," said an old blind woman, who raised 
a very heavy revenue by playing on a violin through 
the streets, "I don't see much, gain in laming, as I 
never had none, nor never wanted none, seein as I 
could never see, and have done as well as any on you, 
and know how to behave myself as well as many of my 
betters, I fancy." " Ah ！ but," said the match maker, 
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" suppose we were all blind, what would the world come 
to then ？ ~ I guess people couldn't see you in the streets 
and put money in your greasy begging box." " Never 
mind my greasy box," said the old woman, "it's quite 
as useful to me as your laming is to you." " But," said 
the match maker, " isn't laming to the mind what eye* 
sight is to the body, doesn't it enable us to discern light 
from darkness, good from bad; an ignorant untaught 
man has but half sight, lie cannot read even wliat he 
sees over shop doors, in shop windows, or on the public 
walls." 

"Well I don't know that that makes much differ- 
ence," said a fourth, listener, an itinerant worm doctor, 
" you see that I can sell these worm powders for the 
good of the poor, and I never learned any thing but 
a little Greek and Latin at a foundation school. They 
would not teach commercial studies, so that this know- 
ledge serves my purpose by spouting a little learned lingo 
in market places, and if the poor people knew how to 
read I should lose their custom. As I never learnt any- 
thing but the classics, I think they can do as well without 
an English education as myself, besides I have heard 
of many educated men being hung and transported." 
" Yes, and you may have heard/' said the match maker, 
" of people with eyes in their head walking deliberately 
into a river, or jumping off London bridge, or cutting 
their throats, but they are but few, and if men do wrong 
it is not learning that makes them do so, but it's learninjg' 
that keeps the greater number honest and industrious." 
" Why/' said the blind woman, " you're a contradicting 
of yourself; look at the parson you was talking on, he 
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larned every thing, and I reckon he found it so bad as 
he didn't like no others to have it." 

There was a general roar at the matcH-maker's expense 
and as lie found he was in the minority he turned to- 
wards the fire and puffed away at his pipe in gTeat in- 
dignation. After a little silence an old man who sat 
near the half-open door turned round and coughed 
aloud: they all turned to look at him: he was a 
native of Switzerland, but left his country on the death, 
of his wife and only son, to travel the world in despair. 
Ho looked wistfiilly at his present companions, as muck 
as to say mil you listen to me P and turned to look out 
at the door again : the matcli-maker saw lie was inclined 
to speak, and addressed him ； "now stranger as you are 
a foreigner and must have travelled far and wide, will 
you give us your opinion about education P " 

" I cannot give you an opinion" said the Swiss, " but 
if you like I mil give you the history of a young man I 
knew well, and that will shew you not only what we 
think of it abroad but what we do." 

They all exclaimed with one voice " let's have it," and 
inviting the old man to sit near the fire, they charged 
their several pipes and drew round. 

At this moment Calton came down and requested the 
company to be quiet, as the old woman was very ill, 
and he directed the woman who kept the lodging house to 
make her some wine whey with a bottle of wine lie 
Bhould send her, and to let him know should she get 
much worse. He beckoned " Whatsy " now, in return, 
to follow him and departed. 

The presence of the clergyman and the idiot boy had 
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produced an indefinable effect on the tramps, feelings ； 
whilst tHe former had been speaking all the smoking was 
suspended, but as soon aa they were gone the pipes were 
resumed, and the old Swiss traveller began his tale. 

" Jonas Jordan* was the son of a brazier and tinker in 
Alteaheim : lie was an indifferent workman and had an 
indifferent wife : she died leaving her husband many 
debts to pay and her son Jonas as a legacy ； the conse- 
quence was that he had to sell his stock in trade and 
work for others as a journeyman." 

" He had a neighbour of the name of Fenchal, a girdler 
by trade ； in other words a brazier, a button maker, a 
gilder, and engraver : lie was addicted to drinking, and 
his orders were diminishing, when Jordan proposed to 
hawk his articles for him in order to increase his trade." 

" It was agreed to, and Jordan started with a well-filled 
barrow from place to place with his bare-footed boy 
Jonas running by his side : lie not only sold, but brazed 
kettles and saucepans as he went." 

«Soon the tinker's barrowwas exchanged for the hawk- 
er's donkey cart, but he continued his frugal habits, 
bread and water being his chief food, and a barn floor 
his bed : no one knew what he did with his money." 

" The boy often felt tempted to beg, but liis father for- 
bad him, and taught him the old proverb, 

" Begged bread doth to mischief lead, 
Bread stolen brings to the gallows, 
But labour helps in time of need, 
For labour, heaven hallows." 

• This tale is condensed from, that very able production by Zschokke, 
and published by Groombridge and Sons, London, called " Labour stands 
on Golden Feet." 
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" But," said Jonas, " some folks are rich and do not 
work, that's not fair; if they don't work they must 
beg." " Their parents left them riches, and if we were 
all equally rich we should be all equally poor," said the 
&, ther. " But why does heaven give so much to some, 
and so little to others ？" said the boy. " It isn't given " 
said the father, " it is only lent during life, we are all 
equally poor at death, money got by labour is the sweet- 
est." " I should like to work," said the boy, " but I am 
too little." " No you are not," said the father, " you can 
gather sloes, elder berries, and rose leaves for ointment 
in the spring for apothecaries ； strawberries, bilberries 
and raspberries for housekeepers in the summer ； locks 
of wool for saddlers, and rushes for basket-makers in the 
winter ； thus you can get cheese to your bread, and meat ♦ 
to your potatoes ； you shall have a barrow and a belt to 
begin." 

" What the father recommended the boy adopted, and 
many a kreutzer did he get beyond the value of his 
goods on account of his youth." 

" The boy sometimes had to take a different route 
to his father, coming up with him at some appointed 
place. The father resolved also to hire or pay in the 
various villages poor or necessitous people to gather herbs, 
roots, feathers, bristles, rags and bones ； these lie ga- 
thered into general heaps, and sold them to settled 
traders, still he was frugal, beer occasionally lie tasted, 
but never wine or liquors, even if offered gratuitously." 

" He is a miser said one, ~ he is a vagrant said another, 
~ lie spends his money in some vice on the sly said a third, 
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but none of these were right, Ke placed it in his boy^s 
name in the savings' bank at Altenlieiin, and when it 
had accumulated to a handsome sum he took Jonas off 
the road and placed him apprentice with his old neigh- 
bour Fenchel. Soon after this he was taken ill, and as 
death approached he sent for Jonas, gave him his blessing 
and a small sealed box, which he forbade Tiim to open 
during his apprenticeship, and not till after that, if he 
could do without it. His last words to his son were, "work 
and pray, be just towards all, and help those that want," 
he sent for Fenchel, and said, I only ask you one favor, 
as to my son, " keep wine and spirits from him." 

" In his apprenticeship Jonas had to put up with, a 
scolding mistress, ill-natured workmen and a drinking 
master. The only solace lie had was the company of 
Fencliers daughter, ten years younger than himself." 

u He had never been taught to write and scarcely to 
read, all his reckoning was done in the head, lie wanted 
to go to an evening school, his master told him he was 
to be "a tradesman and not a man of learning, " and 
so his wish fell to the ground." 

" He learnt his trade from his master, ~ the efficacy of 
horse shoes, and the interpretation of dreams from his 
mistress, ― and the science of cursing from the journey- 
men." 

" The five years of his apprenticeship were a little so- 
laced by a neighbour of the name of "Wester teaching 
him reading, writing and arithmetic in the evenings. 
At the end of this time he deposited the sealed box with 
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this neighbour, and being now a journeyman departed 
on his travels for improvement." 

" He was six years away and the first place lie called 
at on his return was his old master's, lie was dead, but 
not so Master Wester who gave him a hearty welcome." 

" To become a member of the guild of his trade he had 
to produce a superior piece of workmanship, this lie soon 
did, and then followed the usual expensive feast. Both 
these customs were hindrances to trade, especially the 
latter, as many a man who was poor could not afford it, 
and therefore although, a man of industrial talent, never 
could become a master." 

" Jonas found his life very solitary, and having heard 
that a bachelor is only half a man, lie resolved to many. 
In this lie found a difficulty, because the tradesmen's 
daughters always aspired to many in the ranks above, 
often carrying more value on their backs than their 
husband's wagons, ~ lie recollected the old proverb, 
" Justice has the grey star, ~ love the black one," but 
having accidentally met his old master's daughter he 
resolved to marry her." 

" Marriages are announced there as in England, three 
times from the pulpit, and the marriage feasts are often 
held in pleasure gardens at a small expense, as the 
prudent man recollects the proverb, 6 some cripple them- 
selves for life by having expensive dancing at their 
bridals/ " 

" The wedding took place, prosperity increased their 
store and they worked together like the two hands of the 
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human body. Jonas sent the prince's coat of armfl en- 
graved on a gilt shield as a token of loyalty to the prince, 
and in return lie was dubbed Master Girdler to the prince's 
court. Jonas said it would be of more use to him than 
a piece of ribbon in his button hole, hut that, honor as it 
was, he must not throw away his old shoes until he had 
new ones, he would pursue his old course of economy and 
domestic seclusion. This got him the name of a niggard, 
and he was styled the lucifer match splitter, ~ no doubt if 
it were true, the height of parsimony, ~ but lie comforted 
himself with the feet, that tlirowing words at him was 
not so bad as tlirowing stones, that calumniators must, 
like barrels, have vent, and that nothing better could 
come out of them than was in them." 

" He worked on, in his workshop, warehouse, at mar- 
kets and fairs, and his first-born, Velt, soon grew up, ~ he 
was brought up hardily, his bed was a sack of chaff, and 
when sent out a piece of bread was put in his wallet. 
He was taught to dread falsehood and love self-denial, to 
shun swearing, drinking and smoking ； lie became a good 
scholar, and an industrious man, — a clever tradesman 
and beloved by all." 

" In the Altenheim Gymnasium he was in the upper 
class. In mathematics, algebra, physics, chemistry, he was 
an apt scholar, his father was proud of him, as he did 
not believe in the generally received notion, that a 
learned tradesmen is neither fit for trade nor learning. 
At sixteen, he was apprenticed to his father's business, 
and during that four years lie attended school as before, 
filling up the other hours of the day in the workshop. 
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be brought thus under the eyes of the working men ； the 
want of these plans produces tradeless cities, empty vil- 
lages, filthy houses and mismanaged pastures; and in- 
numerable Sointe, days and holidays follow, spent in 
profligacy to crown the whole. 

And further, it was chiefly the people's feult, who 
were ooarae in manners and habits; admirers of glittering 
courtiers, titled gentlemen, the wearers of decorations, 
and the menials of luxury. Eulogizers of theatres, ball- 
rooms, and sucli like gaudy traps, and who themselves 
become the tenants of workhotwes, penitentiaries, hospi- 
tals and prisons, through their love for lotteries, gaming, 
liquors, and all other sorts of vice. 

Velt having ameussed a property left Paris once more 
for home ； he passed through, tlie Khine districts, wliose 
industrial towns with, their public institutions, works 
of art and manufactories, magnetically attracted bim. 
• He roaohed Home and establislied the first foundry in 
Altenheim, from which he supplied better goods at lower 
rates than any other tradesman at home or abroad. 

But lie forgot not the cause of his rise ； lie estaUished 
an extensive Industrial School for artizans and hand- 
workers to be trained in, such as lie had seen in Paris, 
Munich, and Carlsrulie, and lie had the pleasure of being 
supported therein by the government. The Prince not 
only patronized him but visited the school personally, 
and establifihed masters therein, for the teaching of all 
useful knowledge to the sons of working men and 
trades-people. 

The effects of this plan were Boon seen ； drinking, 
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tion, of mines and their contents, of the practical arts 
and sciences are most essential, and these we get in 
the industrial schools/ " 

" He got the contract, and his son Velt was happy in 
drawing the patterns and designs, and it was executed 
to the satisfaction of the government." 

u Yelt's twentieth, year came and he was dubbed a 
journeyman ； he must travel for improvement." 

" His father gave him some parting advice, ( On the 
road learn the why and the wherefore of everything ~ 
if you don't you will travel with your eyes shut, you can 
see trees, houses, animals, and men at home ~ never 
mind ancient novelties but modern facts.' " 

" A town foil of public houses, is filled with haggard 
faces ~ one full of dungheaps is occupied by farmers 
who are but clodhoppers in periwigs ~ one fiill of bell- 
ringing is fiill of beggars— one full of carriages by day 
and no lamps at night like a torn petticoat under a silk 
robe ~ one whore the old work and the young sport is 
full of bankrupts ~ one full of church, steeples is empty 
of piety, as rich clotlung does not prove a well-trained 
mind, they are the mere signboardB of stores of hjrpo- 
crisy— one ftdl of monuments commemorates the virtues 
of the dead not the living," 

" If 3 0U find no peasants in the fields at sunrise you 
will find them in the public house after sunset ~ if you 
find the peasant no more able to read and write than the 
ox, there live the ignorant landholders, ― stop not in a town 
where the grass grows in the streets, nor in one where 
the houses crumble from age between splendid palaces. 



I 



^=t if jxn eooie to one where thae are Kbocds, lat fidds, 
frdt treat oo tbe rod nde, and where lawyers, doctors, 
aad pttbtiems are foar, that apod • time ~~ mnch, 
utsver lii^e, be ignonnt Aat yoa nay be tangbt ~ 
pnke them that deaErre it ~ Uame not the tmdcmyviiig 
~ be fHiK. indsstnoas, frugal, modest, iDqtoshn-e, 
naerred, pefserering, caungetm, and oUiging." 

He deputed, speat aome time in K'urenberg and 
Kockli, aod then came to FnglniT ； he injected [aau- 
diies. noseinnf. and modd ramis, and toA a note of 
oev diseonnes; be STOtded a mindleM lif^ tzitieiy, 
gmWing, and cahalKng ； Iiis head acquired ezpenence, 
Iik thooglils gtraigth and cWrnptw, his heart 
ooonge mad rdiaitce aa the Deity. 

He stofped in Lraidmi eighteen numths, he then went 
to Paris ； in both these cities lie worked in lai^e foun- 
dries, and at the end of five years retained home ； not to 
receive praiee, but to tell hi« parents that his French 
l so much a» to make him a partner, 
r rejoiced that he had followed his advice to 
1 purpose; that he was not one of those coddled 
of Ticiww practices and bad habits, who become 
aharks, soldiers, emigrants, vagrants, and even criminals. 




； returned to Paris; 



， master soon after died, 



]oa— him a handsome legacy on condition that he 
moMged the bumnesa for the joint benefit of the widow 

Mid liimaelf. 

In the mean timo Telt's fether was summoned with 
t li。 other heads of the guilds of Altenhehn before the 
Prince, in order to abolish the monopolies of the guilds ； 
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this reformation Jonaa was asudous to see carried out, 
but the other guild masters would not listen to it. The 
evils complained of were coarse goods and arbitrary 
prices. J onas was of opinion that freedom of industry ai^d 
corporate control ought to be connected ； that the tyranny 
of the guilds should be abolished but not their existence, 
that boys should not be apprenticed so young as they 
were, nor allowed to enter into a trade as masters with, 
out understanding it; in fact that no boy should be 
taken from school until he was twenty years old, so that 
he might thoroughly understand mathematics^ mecha«» 
nics, drawing and other matters. That he should not be 
allowed to go to work without a certificate of sclioolmeiit, 
as the more lie would bring from school the better trades- 
man or workman he would turn out, and why not P 
Have not merchants their schools, farmers their agricul- 
tural schools, schoolmasters their training schools, archi- 
tects their schools, clergymen their universities ； then why 
should not that most numerous body of all, the working 
classes, have their industrial schools P But he was soiry 
to say that as things were, the poor cooked and the rich 
eat ； money was more coveted than education. Why too 
should not those who are the very poorest have such train- 
ing in Sunday schools, better they had it on a Sunday than 
on no day ； why spend so much on the children of foreign 
lands and spend nothing on those of our own ； and were 
there not evenings in the week which could .be devoted 
to the good purposes of instruction ？ "Were there not 
books and maps and specimens of natural products to be 
had from the rich, and could not all the useftd. sciences 
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THE SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 

《、t,tuN did not exactly feel justified in pursuing the 
tlmt ihe bishop had dictated without consulting 
the t4'\l«ttHN» of the School ； if thej consented well and 
^hh) i if wwU the responsibility would be off his hands. 

AovHmtiu^y vkited the clerk of the trustees at his 
v^Wv^s TW ^ric hsA succeeded his &ther in the same 
M 嫌々、 those at town clerk, and clerk to the 
^v^t^k of th» firee grammaur sehooL 

H son conseqiientlj had at his father's death a large 
W、d lucrative pra^ti^, He was at man of great polite- 
nt«s and little primiph ； a perfect disciple of Clies- 
toriicld in the ball rootiu of the rich, and of judge 
Je&rie« in thB nmgi»trate» room to the poor ； his great - 
o«t ntuAy wtm Uwj 讓 umuktion of fees. 

顯剛 muiii a man was peculiar in his appearance. 
W^M oiUul muI shaved to perfection ； his cravat was 
mui hln brood cloth of the finest texture; lie 
om dmw-back, a very ugly set of teeth, of 
which he was woll aware, and from his continual desire to 
hide thia defect he had acquired a habit of mumbling 
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instead of talking. He would pull off his hat with the 
most perfect grace, bow to a hair's breadth, and mathe- 
matically force through his almost closed lips, " haw- 
daw-doo." 

When Calton visited him he was in one of his high- 
est states of politeness. He soon found out that the 
clergyman's propositions would very likely lead to a 
profitable end. He, of course, quite fell in with the 
bishop's views. "It is very strange," said he "but I 
have thought lately that the school was much too quiet ； 
there wants an alteration ； why, do you know, I have 
not for twelve years or more had any thing out of that 
gchool but a paltry guinea fee every quarter when the 
feoffees met ； the Trust has never been renewed in my 
time, whilst in my father's it was renewed at six 
different periods, bringing him in about a hundred 
pounds each time, and the feoffees used to have a good 
annual dinner then to boot; the school cannot be in 
a healthy state ！" " Well," said Calton, " you can call 
the trustees together on any day suitable to them, and I 
will come to the meeting." "I will," said the clerk, 
" and it is just opportune, for our trustees are by the 
recent death of one of them, reduced to the number of 
six, and the founder's statutes order a new deed to be 
made then, making up the original number of eighteen. 
I will take care to Recommend that you, being the senior 
clergyman in the parish, shall be included in the new 
trust." "Has not that been the case hitherto ？ " 
asked Calton. "No, indeed," said the clerk, "the only 
ex-officio trustees are the bishop and the high bailiff, 
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was agreed to, and fiirther, that the two present masters 
should be pensioned off, and two clerical masters adver- 
tised for. 

The draft of the new feoffinent was drawn up, and 
sent off to the Attorney General for approval. There 
were seventy clerical applications for the two master- 
ships ； and another meeting was called to elect the best 
or most approved paii* out of the seventy. 

Never were so many clergymen seen in the town 
before ； and as there were only two prizes and sixty- 
eight blanks, great were the searcliings of heart. 

The two selected were men of a very different stamp ； 
the head-master was an Englishman, an M. A., the 
second an Irishman, a B. A.; both from Oxford. 

The former was a short-necked man, with a sinister 
countenance eiicircled with red hair and red whiskers ； 
his eyes were continually and fretfiilly on the move. 

The other was very cadaverous, with leaden eyes and 
a great stoop in the shoulders ； very reserved and shy. 

The difficulty now came to get the old school ex- 
tinguifihed and the new one established. As there 
were upwards of sixty boys in the school, this was 
a' daring act, and the only way to meet it was by 
closing the school for a quarter of a year, and so prevent 
an explosion in the town. Then by announcing to the 
parents the new rules, and thereafter electing forty boys 
out of the present scholars, to soften down asperities. 

A day was fixed, and the parents were invited by 
circular to attend a meeting of the trustees ； there were 
eighty boys candidates ； this was fearful many were the 

Q 
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cursefi deep though unheard of the parents of the tortj 
rejected boys. 

" They've done a pretty trick, ，， said a widow, ad she led 
her son homd by the hand, one of the rejected, "they 
care not for the widow and the Mherless, my boy must 
be untaught as I have no means to pay for his educa- 
tion; the Gtoi of right most visit sncli a flystem." 
" Aye," said a batcher, " and to think that two parsons 
should have the school monies and the boyB monies too ； 
and only forty to be taught ； what can they mean, but 
to keep the people ignorant." " Yes that's it," " said a 
shoemaker, "when I was in the school there were 
seventy boys, and the income was not above half what 
it is now. They do not want people to be taught, as they 
know that reading people make thinking pe(^>le, and 
thinking people become acting people." "You are 
right," said a huckster, " reading and printing bring 
too many things to light for some folks, and the 
opposers of the education of the poor become hateftil in 
the people's sight." 

That evening Calton and the two new masters dined 
together at the agent's house ； Frank was not aware of 
what had been going on, having too mnch. oil his hands 
with hia agency to give mnch attention to anything 
else. 

After dinner the conversation turned upon the new 
system adopted at the school. "I fear," said Calton, 
" it will be far from palatable to the inhabitant bat I 
hope to extend the number of scholars if the plan 
succeeds with the forty." " I think," said the Rey. Mr. 
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Hedhead, the new head-master^ " that when the scheme 
is ratified it will be found that forty are quite enough 
for two masters to attend to, and with the consent of 
tlie trustees I hope to be allowed, as also the second- 
master, to keep as many private scholars as our houses 
will accommodate." " There can be no objection to 
that," said Calton, "as the private scholars will be a 
source of encouragement to you, and will produce com- 
petition in the school." " I think," said Frank, 
" that the introduction of boarders in a foundation 
school is a greater evil than a good ； they breed jealousy, 
not only in tlie school, but out of it ； and tlie master 
must of course pay more attention to those boys who 
dwell with liim, than to those whom he sees only during 
school hours." "I should rather," said the second- 
master, "be content with my salary and devote myself 
to the town boys alone, as I doubt whether we have any 
right to take boarders, especially as we shall have a 
quarterly fee from the foundation boys." 

At this remark the head-master's eyes kindled up and 
he was evidently preparing to reply angrily but by an 
effort restrained himself. "I quite agree with you," said 
Frank, addressing himself to Mr. O'Brian the second- 
maater, "and it appears not a little unreasonable that 
boys coming from a distance should be lodged in the 
two masters' houses, which houses belong to the founda- 
tion property. Why should boarders be taught by the 
men who get their salaries and residences by the con- 
sent of the trustees who are in trust for the parishioners 
sons." " But what, with your views, would become of all 
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our great public schools," said Calton, "I was a boarder 
myself in one of them, and I am very grateM to the 
founder for such a benefit as I received." " The founder," 
said Frank, " never contemplated teaching such boys as 
you, -" lie founded the school for the sons of poor and 
middle class men, 一 you will find in the deeds of foun- 
dation tliat the poor and straggling classes were contem- 
plated. The only places in which boarders are honestly 
admissible are private schools where those who can 
afford to pay forty or fifty pounds a year ought to send 
their sons." "But I intend," interposed Mr. Bedhead, 
"to charge that much at least for my boarders, so that 
parents may liaye the choice of sending them to me or 
elsewhere." " That may be" said Frank, "but you are 
no doubt aware that there are six scholarships attached 
to this foundation for poor boyB to be sent to College, 
free of cost to their parents, and if your boarders are to 
be allowed to compete for these scholarships, of course 
they will be most likely to obtain th^ci, and that fact 
will induce rich parents to send their sous to you in 
preference to private schools where there are no scholar- 
ships, and therefore not only do you hinder private 
schoolmasters from having such scholars but you become 
a species of boarding-house keepers yourselves in conjunc- 
tion with that of schoolmasters." "Yet," said Calton, 
"many of our greatest men have been boarders at suck 
schools." " And so it is sure to be," said Frank, " a rich, 
man's son trained in the poor man's foundation school is 
sent to college instead of the poor man's son, and when his 
studies are completed there, his rich connections plaoe him 
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in some official position, and then we hear a great deal of 
praise bestowed on our benevolent and pious forefathers." 
"Well, I have seen many flouriahing schools in the 
land," said Mr. Bedhead, "carried out on the principle 
of boarders and town boys, and I believe they produce 
more good than evil." "I doubt tliat very much/' said 
tlie second-master, "suppose a rich man were to esta- 
blish stables and training grounds for the purpose of 
encouraging a good breed of horses in a particular 
parish, and also, that he were to give yearly a gold cup 
or two for these horses alone to run for, and suppose by 
presenting a petition to the Court of Chancery, horses 
from all parts of the kingdom were allowed to be trained 
in these parish stables, and to run for the parish gold 
cups, would that be right or equitable, would it be 
honest P If not so in the case of horses, how can it 
be so in. the case of the rising generation." "But," 
said the head-master, " how can poor parents pay for the 
books necessary for their children's training, it is impos- 
sible." "In many of these schools, ' ' said the second-master, 
" there is a certain sum ordered by the founder to be 
devoted to buy books for poor boys, and I perceive in 
looking over the charter of this school, that there is suck 
an allowance per annum ordered, and as the school rents 
are liberal I see no reason why this sum should not 
be increased if necessary." 

A& the head-master was evidently in the wrong, and 
plainly chagrined, Calton turned the conversation into 
another channel. 

In the meantime the school boys had a whole three 
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montlis holiday. This was a fine treat to most of them, 
but George Wilson filled up the time to advantage. He 
got permission from his uncle to have the sole use of a 
room over his gig-house, and he invited as many of his 
school-fellows as chose to come to attend there the same 
hours as when at school, and pursue their studies toge- 
ther. There were twelve that came, and eight out of the 
twelve were amongst the forty that had been struck off 
the school roll. Three of these eight were brothers, 
sons of a poor shoemaker, boys of great capacity, but 
with no friends to help them to bring forth fruit- 
George lent these three boys his own books and lie 
could say with, certainty that through their indus- 
try they progressed more in that three montlis than 
ever they had before in the same space of time ； they 
did not confine themselves to the usual school sys- 
tem, but superadded thereto studies as to chemistry, 
railways, geology, mining, engineering, surveying, archi- 
tecture, and trade patterns and designs. In connexion 
with these studies, they all visited the workshops of the 
railway plant, the telegraph office, and the neighbour- 
ing iron works and coal pits. 

They also surveyed and mapped most of the farms 
around; took drawings of all the churches, public 
buildings, and ancient houses; and investigated the 
various manufactories in the town 一 and to glean some 
SLational information, they subscribed one half-penny 
per week each, to buy the Illustrated London News, 
devoting one day to the reading and discussing the 
subjects published in it. 
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It was a happy school, and it was much admired by 
the neighbours. It went by the name of "the Boys 
School," and the boys were known in the town for their 
good character and behaviour. The time came for 
the "New Grammar School," as it was called, to open, 
and our little knot of students were soon to be severed. 
George knew that eight of the twelve would either have 
to go to work or play about the streets, so he set himself 
•to think about it, and called the boys together the night 
before the new grammar school opened. 一 "I cannot," 
said he to the eight boys, " have your company any 
longer in the day, but if you will come here in the 
evenings, we will go on as usual, as I don't like to see 
my old school-fellows growing up in ignorance, and on 
the two halfholidays of Thursday and Saturday, I propose 
that we shall take our usual rambles of investigation." 
At this proposition several burst into tears, and they all 
gathered round him, and shook him warmly by the 
hand. The grief of being separated was now turned into 
joy, and never were twelve happier faces seen since that 
memorable night on which twelve eminent men sang an 
hymn before " they went out into the Mount of Olives." 

The new grammar school opened ~ the new masters 
walked from their houses to the school in collegiate 
gowns and new trencher caps, ― great was the admiration 
of the rich ~ deep was the indignation of the poor. 
" I wonder," said George to a knot of his school-fellows 
who were going with him up church hill, "I wonder 
what we shall have to do first." "That's a secret now," 
said John Smith, "but we shall soon know." 
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On entering the school-room^ ihey were surprised to 
find a new partition put across it, dividing it into about 
one-third and two-thirds. In thesmaller part were the sons 
of two doctors, one lawyer, one clergyman, and a banker, 
with a few boys who had been procured by the head- 
master, to live in his house as boarders. In the larger 
part, were the other town boys, sons of tradesmeiL In 
the lower school, commercial education was taught, witi 
tlie rudiments of Latin, by the second-master ； but in 
the upper school, the head-master had a private assistant 
to teacL. his boys commercial education, whilst lie taught 
them Hebrew, Greek, and Latin himself; ~ his object I 
being, to keep the professional men's sons apart from the I 
tradesmen's, and to teach the classics alone to his select 
scholars. 

It was very plainly printed in the second-masters 
face that this plan was not palatable to him, especially 
as he found that the private assistant-master was not 
allowed to assist him in the lower school : the orders 
being, that the assistant-master was not to pass through 
the door of the partition. The consequence was, that 
the two masters, instead of combining together to carry 
on the school to the greatest benefit of the sons of 
the inhabitants, became as much separated as people J 
living next door to each other in the metropolis ； 一 ^ 
the head-master, wishing to make this separation perfect 
out of doors as well as in, always let his scholars out fif- 
teen minutes before the second-master's, and, instead of 
giving his scholars half a day's holiday on the Thursday 
and Saturday, he gave them one on Wednesday alone. 
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Of course, the trustees took no notice of these inno- 
vations ~ they got nothing but trouble by the school, and 
they were not going to interfere, although the system 
was grumbled at. The inhabitants had no remedy 
unless they chose to petition the Court of Chancery. 
The liead master therefore, carried everything on in his 
own way ~ the only alteration being, that at the return 
of every quarter day, the town boys diminished, as their 
parents did not like to pay for education, whilst there 
was an ample endowment income. 

The head-master was a plotter ~ he was also fond of 
aristocratic society, so he resolved to take another 
step to increase his income, and to support his taste. As 
he looked down with contempt on the working classes, 
he cared not if he reaped his own advantage by their 
loss. His wife was a native of Ireland, sprung from a 
high-flown, but a comparatively indigent family. She 
was as proud as she was poor, and on being transplanted 
to England, and married to an Oxford M. A., she fancied 
herself in a much higher position than most of her neigh- 
bours. She aped the doings of the landed aristocracy 
in the extreme, although she was living rent free, in a 
house belonging to a charity school founded for the 
benefit of the poor. 

Although, her husband was a plotter she often sur- 
passed him by suggesting matters which would never 
have entered his head. " My dear," said she, " you are 
not worthy of the favors that fortune has put in your 
way ； why don't you look Uhead as the seamen say P " 
" I don't think I have been guilty of looking astern," 



said the husband with, a little asperity, " if I had, instead 
of being in your present position you would have been, 
the economical wife of a country curate." " But," she ex- 
claimed, " why cannot you go a step fturther P there is 
his LordBldp,a mother, she is fond of being asked for fa- 
vors ； why don't you request her to give a few prizes 
at the examination ； her self-pride would be gratified 
at seeing in the local papers, ' At the free grammar 

school of such, and such a place. Lady with ker 

wonted liberality gave six prizes to be competed for by 
the scholars at their annual examination.' " " Yes," said 
the husband, " but her LadysMp would like to be pre- 
sent on such an occaaion, and the school-room is not fit 
for her to come to." " That just reminds me," said she, 
" that there is a large house on the verge of the town 
unoccupied, in wMcIl I am told there is a very large 
dining room ； now you know, my dear, that I have a 
great regard for your success in life, and it strikes me 
that if we could remove from this horrid house in the 
middle of the town, where every body watches us, to 
that one, and then let this, we could take in more board- 
ers, have the dining room for company, and make use 
of it as an assembly room during the yearly public 
examination." "A very good suggestion/' said the 
husband^ " we will go and look at it." 

Accordingly the anxious wife reminded her husband 
of his promise on the very next day, and they went 
to see the large shut-up house. It was just the very 
thing. A large house, extensive offices, good kitchen gar- 
den, and a fine lawn ； but how was it to be supported ？ 



" Pooh, pooh," said the wife, " if you can get twenty- 
boarders and your school salary and fees, leavfe the rest 
to me." 

The owner of the property who had resided in the 
house last was deceased ； there were two trustees of the 
property, and to these the head-master applied about the 
rent. They declined to let it for a boarding school, but if 
lie would buy it they would sell it a bargain as they wished 
the trouble off their hands. This was a puzzle ~ what 
was it worth P what would they sell it for P ~ they asked 
a large sum ~ three thousand pounds ； but then there 
were eight acres of ground besides the house and build- 
ings ； it was not dear, but how could the purchase be 
accomplished P 

As there was no immediate prospect of the property 
being sold, the head-master declined buying it, but the 
trustees promised to give him the refusal of it should any 
one else come forward as a purchaser. That was enough, 
and now the head-master's and his wife's ingenuity 
were brought into foil play. 

On his first appointment he had been fiirnislied with 
a list of all the various school properties ； of houses, lands, 
gardens and rent charges, for his own use ； his wife was 
looking over this list one day, her husband was sitting 
on the other side of the fireplace, when she suddenly 
put the list down on the table and exclaimed, " I think 
I have hit it." "Hit what," said her spouse," " Why, the 
large house/' said his wife, " here is a farm of fifty acres 
belonging to the school, would not the trustees sell that 
and buy the large house and eight acres of ground with 
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the money if yoa were to ask them;" " No," said the 
husband, "they are too old fashioned, and I have seen 
already that they think I am doing too much for 
；" " Then why not before the new scheme is con- 
by the court of chancery/' said she " why not 
insert twelve peraonB names as new trustees, who will 
be likely to sanction your views;" " That could be done 
certainly/' said he, " but the trustees cannot sell or buy, 
they can only exchange one property for another;" 
"Very good," said the wife, "bo much the better, can- 
not you buy the large house and grounds and then 
procure the exchange at the hands of the trustees ； it 
appears to me that if they would do this you ooold sell 
the fifty acres for a thousand pounds more than the 
price of the large house and grounds, and you know 
that a thousand pounds would be very usefal in enabliag 
us to embellisli and furnish the house." 

" Just so," said the husband. " Now that I have laid 

the plan before you I hope you will act," said tite wife, 
sharply. 

The head-master went to the two leading solioitors in 
the town to employ them in the matter, but both of 
them declined to have any thing to do with it. This was 
，ry embarrassing, and the discomfited husband told his 
wife. She acknowledged tliat it was very awkward, "but 
never mind," said she, " my brother Colly, as we always 
called him at home is wasting his time attempting to 

ScW 5 ^ ^ Waterford ； would H not ^ «n excel- 
^ ^ 106 10 ， nd fo r over here, we could induce 
o anything, and so laugh at these proud Engli8h 



lawyers, and get him something to do into the bargain." 
" That's a good plan," said the husband, " but supposing 
he will not come." " Tut, tut," said the wife, " he is 
very anxious to come to England, I will guarantee his 
coming." " But," again suggested the doubting husband 
" supposing I were to buy it and supposing that the 
trustees would not sanction the exchange, I should be 
left in the lurch with the large house on my back." 
" There are ways to avoid even that, my doubting boy" 
said the- wife, giving him a slap on the cheek, "you can 
get the names of tlie parents of the boys that you teach 
in the upper school inserted in the new scheme as new 
trustees ； they will be glad of the honor of the office 
and the patronage, and then they will sanction the ex- 
change to encourage you to teach their own sons well." 
" Patronage indeed," exclaimed the husband, " grand 
patronage that," " Yes there is patronage in it," said the 
wife, " if the number of the boys was unlimited there 
would bo no patronage, it would be open to all, but as 
there can be but forty admitted, every one will be trying 
to get their own sons in, rather than others, and so there 
must be patronage." " But who would lend me three 
thousand pounds to buy the large house and grounds 
with, that's the question at last," said the husband. 一 
" That's not the question at all," said the wife, "you have 
no need to borrow any money; go to the trustees of the 
property, tell them that in the event of some expected 
transaction succeeding you will buy it at the sum named, 
and get them to give you a memorandum that they will 
bind themselves to do so, and then when the Exchange 

B 
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is effected jm can sell the Sum and pay for the other." 
''What a wife," ezckiined the head-master, "曹 hat an 
enlarged coooeption yoa hxre my dear." 

"It would be very straige if a woman with • clear 
head,' 9 aaid the wife, "should not have more oonoeption 
than a man wbo is erammed with nothing bat the dead 
bmgnagesy ~ the &ci is yoa karn to '？ alw ancient 
languages and hifltorj too mocli, ~ a modem edocatkm 
in L. 8. D. is of much more impartanoe now-a-days in 
England or in Ireland either my love, take my word 
for it." 

The whole plan was an excellent one, and as ^ brother 
CoUy^ was not likely to be orerdofie wiib ready mon^, 
a post office order for five poutndB forad its way to Water- 
ford at once, with a letter requesting bis immediate 
pteeenoe at bis sister's house in England. 

Colly was a singular cliaraoter^ but not antmnsoal one 
in Ireland, he liad been pretty well educated, but not 
being of businefis habits he drew no clients ； his office 
was on Waterford quay, the window faced the river and 
here was Colly's heayy ashy face to be seen looking <mt 
day after day at the river and the sky. 

He had tried many schemes to get a little amusement 
as lie could not get clients. He had written feigned letteTs 
to all the old maids in the city fall of love, and appoint- 
ing assignations that lie never meant to Mfil. He had 
concocted suicides and hedge robberies for the Dublin 
press, naming parties (well known as quiet people) as 
the perpetrators ； in short he had done everything 
likely to get himself into serious scrapes and was there- 
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fore highly pleaaed on the reeeipt of the five pound 
order and the letter. But be owed sundry debts and 
wanted a spree with some old oompani^is before he left, 
accordingly he wrote for another five poandb, as "it 
would break lm heart" he said "to leave his native land 
in Aebt," 

The anxiety of his 9i9te^ to carry out the achei^a so 
ably planned by herself, induced her to forward the 
other five poimds. Her brother Colly thereupoa bad a 
firat-rate dinner with six pf his associates, at Cumin's 
hotel. The dinner hSl was heavier than be anticipated, 
so muck so, iWt by the tiiQB it was discharged md his 
fare paid to Bristol, by the ste^m packet, ha ^4 but (me 
half-crowa left ； but thsi did npt grieve bim a whit 9 aa 

knew tliat if he wrote to his aister from Bristol, she 
would again supply him, ai^d so it proved. When }ie 
wrote on his arrival at Bristol to }m sister, an order ^>r 
two pounds wa3 duly sent, and as Golly b^d neve? bewjii 
Eiigland be&re, he h^i ao. ^glisb diimev at Bi^h, ^nd 
a bottle of wine to ^rink success to "The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Irelwd/' "Not said be, ad- 

dressing the ehoir^w aod looking vovffk^. fl/t the pom- 
m^rcials vho were ^ing thpre, "not tiutt I c^nsidi&r the 
title a right one at all at aU, as I consg.Yd it ought to 
bo u Ghreat Ireland and Pritain." " I do not agree with 
you, said a S^ootchm^ who sat at th^ bottom of the 
table, "Great Britain you must be aware iBcludiBfl my 
country, and to driok 9uece(S0 to England Ireland 
apart from Scotland, would he neither naticaiAl nor gen- 
tlemanly/ 9 "la it me, ，， ex^laiined Colly, "thftt you pay 
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is ungintleiiianly " the wine fl»«liiTig up in liis angry eyes, 
"is it me I repate, sir, you call no gLntleman, by the Hill 
of Howih, if you accuse me of b^ng no gintleman, I will 
drag your oatmeal fed tongue out of your scurvy mouth/ 9 
"Sir," said the chairman, " as you do not seem to know 
how to conduct yourself in this room, you must either 
quit it or we shall/, "Me quit the room that I'm ating 
and drinking in ！ divil a bit, my jewel, widout it is to 
blow the brains out of that red haired skull at the 
bottom there," said Colly, looking daggers at the Scotck- 
man. Accordingly, the duurman and his companions 
left the room, and Colly found himself alone. " The divil 
fly away with me," said he, "but I wish I had stopped at 
home quiet and azy instead of rambling over here just 
to plaze my sister Biddy ~ Bridget I mane ~ wife to the 
aforesaid master of arts and head-master of the aforesaid 

Free Grammar School in the aforesaid boro, of 

in the aforesaid county of &c. &c" ~ Well, if ever 

I go back to ould Waterford, catch me laying it agen, 
to be thrated in this Engliah manner." 

Colly rang the bell and paid his bill, mounted the 
coach, travelled all night, half drunk, half asleep, half 
awake, half satisfied, half dissatisfied. He reached 
his sister's home early the next morning. 

The meeting was warm and affectionate, his brother-in- 
law was at the school, which pleased Colly's sister, as 
poor Colly was in a miserable plight ~ his hair wanted 
cutting, ~ his beard was nearly in ear, ~ his beautiful 
white cravat had lost its "vargin" color, ~ his shirt was 
discolored with wine and other droppings, ~ liis clothes 
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appeared not to have been Qff his b&ck ibr a week, and 
altogether, he looked more like a broken down tailor, 
that had been, fuddling for a month or so, than a " gin- 
Heman of the laygal profesdon." "What a state you're 
in my dear," said his sister, "wliat have you been doing 
with yourself/- "Nothin at all," said Colly, "just look 
at the grief of laving the Mends of my youth, we had 
some punch of ooorse, but grief was uppermost, ~ don't 
you recollect Biddy, dear, what you used to sing at 
home ； 一 

1 One bumper at parting, tho* many 
Have circled the board since we met, 
• The Aillest, the saddest of any 一 

Bemaina to be crown'd by us yet.' " 

" Ah ！ Tom Moore kno^ra evory thing, ~ so bm I was 
saying, what between the punch at parting and the 
infernal sea. Bickness y and the blaokguard foggy air of 
England, I don't wputher »t my looking like a ghost at 
all at all." 

"Well, well," said liis sister, ( * never mind; I 
thought how it wm with you ； I have got a spick 
and 9pan new suit for you up stairs, uakaown to any 
body, ~ I must send for a barber, ~ cokmb with me, you 
must make haste as my huaband will be home in 
an hour." 

The barber had a tough task to get Colly's head into 
any thing like ship ahape, aud three clipping razors 
were spoiled in the discovery of his chin. He dresaed, 
but the tsowsers were too long, so much sq that he 
had to strain the braces to the highest pitch to get 
them up to any thing like their propriety ； the wmt- 
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coat was rather too tight, so that the buttons were 
put upon very severe duty ； and the coat hung on his 
shoulders as if it had been placed there by the simple 
aid of a pitchfork. His greatest trouble was the black 
stock, 一 it was too deep ~ throwing up poor Colly's head 
as if he were never to see mother earth again, and causiiig 
his eyes to roll like those of the man in a dutch clo^. 
" Well," said he 9 "if this is England, I'm intirely tired 
of it. Oh! 9 1 wish I had never left ould Ireland, ― Moore 
knows everything ； 一 

' Happy is he o'er whose decline, 
The smiles of home may soothing shine ； 
And light him down the vale of years.' " 

"Make haste," said his sister, tapping at his door, 
" my husband is come and wants to see you." 

This was no small ordeal for Colly, although he could 
talk boldly of the M. A" he felt shy at meeting him. 
TTis sister took him lovingly by the arm down stairs and 
introduced him to her husband. "Very proud to see 
you safe," said the M.A V "make yourself at home." 
Colly could not speak one word. Between the stiff 
nature of the stock, and the loose palpitation of his 
heart, he was utterly dumb. 

The conversation at the dinner table soon turned upon 
the business for which Colly had been sent ； his sister 
had taken lodgings for him in a quiet part of the town, 
where he could draw out the new scheme under the in- 
structions of the M. A. at liis leisure ； but he was on no 
account to let his business be known, except as directed, 
and things progressed. 
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The head-master had not forgotten the opposition of 
the second-master to his views at the dinner party 
with Caltou ； so he determined to run the risk of a very 
odious transaction to gratify his revengeful disposition. 

He had drawn up a rough draft of the scheme, and in 
the clause where the one pound per quarter was laid on 
the foundation boys, lie boldly inserted that the quar- 
terage should be paid over to his own use alone ； thus 
shutting out the second-master from any share of the 
charge, although he had the task of teaching all the 
commercial scholars. 

In a few days after Colly's arrival, the ever thinking 
head-master's wife took a stroll with Colly to see the 
fifty acre farm belonging to the school. They looked it all 
over and enquired as to whose land it was surrounded by. 
It was bounded East, South, and North by his lord- 
ship's recently purchased estate ； on the "West it joined 
the suburbs of the town. " That's lucky," said she to 
Colly, "his lordship would be the best purchaser, as it 
is the only property between his estate and the town. I 
must call to see the agent by accident, and mention it ； if 
not successful with him, I will see his lordship's mother." 

No sooner said than done. She saw the agent, but 
he declined meddling in the matter, unless his lord- 
ship's trustees ~ and the school feoffees, ~ were con- 
senting parties before the slightest steps were taken. 
The M.A's. wife was staggered ； but, "never venture 
never win;" said she to herself, "I must manage her 
ladyship, she will manage the trustees, 一 and my hus- 
band must manage the feoffees." 
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There was aomfttihing serious at stake in the matter. 
But those who were moot interested— the inhafaitanta ~ 
were never oonsulted, and scarcely ever thought of. 
The M.A's. wife made it her busineaa to see her lady- 
ship apparently as to the prizes she had promised for 
the next school examination, bat this was merely as a 
stepping stone to carry her point about the large house. 

" Your ladyship ought to be held in grateful remem- 
brance by tbe town scholars parents," said she at tliis 
interview, " but I fear that class of people do not feel 
grateful for anything ； my dear husband had an 
intention of improving the school, by purchasing a 
large house and grounds, which, are near the town, and 
removing there, if the feoffees would, after he has 
purchased them, make an exchange for the fifty acre 
farm, which belongs to the school ； and then to testify 
his acknowledgments to your ladyship for your continual 
kindness to him since lie has been, here, he intended to 
offer the farm to his lordship's agent at his own Yalua- 
tion." " Your husband ia a very judiciouB man," said 
her ladyahip, " I will send for the agent about it, and if 
I find that the fitrm is of sufficient yalue, in order to 
make things comfortable to your Imfiband, it shall be all 
transacted without any trouble op expense to him." 

So that the M.A,s. wife that evening had very- 
pleasant news to convey to her husband, and lie began 
to see his way clearly to affluence. 

By some means or other, the whole plan became 
known to the inhabitants, and the head-master was 
scowled upon whenever he appeared in the streets ； this 
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led him to retaliate by punishing the town boys severely 
whenever he had an excuse. There was one delicate 
quiet boy in the school, the son of an innkeeper, who 
was an especial mark for his anger, ~ his fault having 
been that a drunken man, standing at his father's door, 
had denounced the head-master as he passed by one day, 
as—" the man wot stole the poor town boys laming 
away." The boy did not complain much of his treatment 
to his parents, but he left the school after a severe caning 
one day. He never returned. His strength and spirits 
sunk between his delicate frame, ~ ardency in studying 
and ill treatment, ~ and he died. Before he died he 
expressed ct great desire to see the head-master^ who very 
unwillingly assented. When he approached the dying 
boy's bed, all were requested to leave the room. "I 
sent for you," said the boy, " to tell you I forgive you, 
I feel that your severe treatment has brought on my 
death, but I forgive you, as we are all commanded to 
forgive one another, ~ but I have a request to make, 
which I hope you will grant ~ Will you grant it?" 
said the boy, rising up in his bed and looking intently 
at him. " I will ！ if it is possible," said the trembling 
schoolmaster. " It is very simple," said the boy, " it is 
merely that you will never cane a boy again, so long as 
you live ； if you do not consent, my mind will never be 
easy, and retribution will some day or other visit you,— 
if you do consent, you will be happy whilst you live, 
and I ~ and I ~ shall die happier." " I do consent," said 
the head-master, bursting into tears. The emaciated 
boy held out his hand and said, " I forgive you doubly, 
farewell." 
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Colly worked away at drawing up the draft of tlie 
scheme late and early, and bis sister kept him from 
company, wMch would perhaps have spoilt her plans, 
by inyiting ldm to dinner every day, and to play a game 
at chess with her in the ereningfs. Meanwhile the 
unpleasantness to the head-master increased whenever 
he appeared in public, and he began to think how much 
more unpleasant it would be, when, he should liave to 
walk from the large house in the suburbs with his 
boarders every day, to and from the seliool in the centre 
at the town. 

But he reselyed to brave this, if he succeeded in his 
designs, ~ and to carry out his jdans he began to take 
eq>eeial notice of the clerk to the feoffses, and invited 
him almost daily to liis house. 

This waa not oljeetionable to tke elerk as he was a 
widower ~ living in lodgings ~ and the M. A's wife being 
of a sprightly disposition, he was quite at home in her 
(aoeiety. Oolly also and the clerk became sworn M^ads, 
and tke very opposite qualities of their minds and 
habits, made them blend the better. 

" I never thought," said Oolly one evening to the 
clerk w that I should meet with such a plisant Mend 
in' England as y^u tupe 5 though separated horn tke world, 
we are ha|q>y together. Moore knows every thing ； ― 

' Ah ！ had we some bright little isle of our own, 
In a blue summer ocean &r oW and alone. ， 

shouldn't we be happy." " Yes, but we should want 
a little food," said the clerk, " and I qudstion if the 
bright little isle would be pleaaant without it." 

u Ah. ！ you Englwhmen," said Colly " haven't a bit 
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of poetry in your compositions. You are all for the 
belly and you sacrifice everything for emolument/' 

" Not quite so bad as that," said the clerk, " recollect 
we are a commercial people, and we have to contend 
with a climate that requires comforts, which in a milder 
sphere can be dispensed with." 

" A milder sphere be hanged," said Colly, " look at 
your people in contrast with others ； the Scotch, live on 
much less in a severer climate than yours; the Irish live 
on food that would not be tolerated in England, with a 
climate mucli more humid; the Wekh live on very 
simple fare, ~ in fact their lives approach more to the 
pastoral than anytliing I ever heard of in Europe; whilst 
in England you eat, and drink, and smoke, from "morn 
till dewy eve." Moore knows every thing ； did you 
eyer read his satire beginning ； ~ 

c Oh ！ Dick you may talk of your writing and risading, 
Tour logic and Greek, but tiiere's nothing like feeing ！， 

" JTo, nor I don't want to read it," said the clerk ； 
" what would England be without eating and drinking ； 
my grandfather lived like a nabob ； my father eat meat 
three times a day ； drank his bottle after dinner, 
smoked six pipes at night, and he lived to be seventy, 
and why shouldnH I do the same." 

The strangest thing was that during this discussion 
Colly drank and smoked doubly as much, as the clerk, 
but as in higher spheres and as with much, more learned 
men, " self-examination " was omitted from his vision. 



The scheme approached completion; the feoffees con- 
sented to it; they were called together to hear its perusal 
by the clerk, before which they lunched at the head- 
master's house ； the lunch was of first-rate character; 
eatables of the rarest qualities, wines of the finest taste. 

They were to meet at the clerk's office to read and 
approve of the draft scheme, but as it would be trouble- 
some to them to walk down, the head-master asked per- 
mission for the clerk to bring it up and peruse it there. 
Of course there could be no objection. The clerk went 
for it ； it was a huge document, and doubtless the effects 
of the wine made it appear double its real size. One of 
the feoffees asked if it waa necessaiy to read it all, if so 
lie must go, as it was market day and he had some barley 
to sell : another said he had some patients that must be 
attended to : another that he had an appointment with 
a commercial traveller about some sugars which he must 
fulfil. 
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The head-master regretted very much that they were 
8o engaged, but suggested that the clerk should act in 
their absence on their behalf in the perusal, to which 
they consented. "No doubt" said the surgeon, "you 
and the clerk understand the thing much, better than 
we do, and it would be only losing our time to stop to 
hear the perusal." 

Accordingly the head-master and the clerk Were left 
together, and Colly was requested to read it aloud to 
them. This was a mere farce, as the head-master had 
dictated it, Colly had drawn it out, and the clerk cared 
nothing about it, as he would be paid officially for what 

Colly had been doing. 

So instead of perusing the draft scheme, these three 

amiable gentlemen sat down to converse about the state 

of affairs in general. As for the foundation statutes of 

the scIiodI, the town scholars, and the town scholars' 

parents, they were dismissed at once. 

"I wonder" said the clerk "how much the masses 

would be the better if they were brim-full of education, 

~ steeped to the lips." 

"Botheration," said Colly, "to your education, let us 

have a dedication to jolly Bacchus 'fore our separation ！ 

Moore knows every thing, don't you remember what he 

says ？ 

' Away, away ye men of rules, 

"What have I to do with schools ？ 

They'd make me learn, they'd make me thinks 

But would they make me love and drkk. 

Teach me this and let me swim 

My bouI upon the goblet's brim/ " 
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Mowe may my «o, M sudtbeMLA. rather aatenishei 
bat we mast look to oar own interests of ooane. Edu- 
cation is very good to a few, bat to gire it to the poo! 
indiwriminalriy, would, in my cyinioTi^ onty inawst 
thdr duntisfiictiiHi towards their soperiarB." 

Golly did not cue about Hie poor or the rich, and tie 
town cleA fdt that as things stood he had better say 
nothing, so mumunity piendled. 

" What shall yoa do as to bringing your schoibiB ^ 
and fro in all weatiiere when yoa goto tibe laige house, 
said the clerk. "I don't know at all,,, said the heed- 
master. " Well, suppose I giye you a hint," said tk 
clerk, "oooldn't you get a school built on the adjoining 
eight acres of ground close to the large honfle. w "I m 
exceedingly obliged to you for the hint," said the head- 
master graqnng his hand^ "but where is the money to 
be found to build with P" " Bah ！ the money, eh," ^ 
the clerk, "are not fifty acres of ground and &rm build- 
ings between two turnpike roads of as much val ue 01 
more than an old rickety house and eight acres of ^ 
and a new school house to boot P" 

"Excellent hint," said the head master, "I see it - 
I am exoessiTely obliged to you, ~ I am your ftiend to© 
henceforth." 

The draft scheme was laid aside, ~ the three friend 
became quite fraternal, ~ Colly between every glass ex- 
claiming, " Moore knows every thing," and repeating 
with great zeal 

" When time, who steals our years away, 

Shall steal our pleasures too, 
The mem'ry of the past will ^ay, 

And half our joys renew." 
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The head-master lost the use of his head that evening, 
and he found it of very little use the next morning.. 
He had never seen such a bright vision of the fiiture. -一 
What ！ a house, a garden, and a school-house altogether, 
at not one penny cost to himself: 一 grand indeed ！ 
But who would build the school-house P that was 
the question. He could do it himself, if he had the 
money ； because then the parents of boarders would be 
glad to send their eons to a school where the master, s 
residence adjoined it, ~ in fact, they would not object to 
pay a higher charge ； and tliis the head-master foresaw. 
But he Had no money, nor any one belonging to him ； and, 
on " trust" property, no one would, even if they could, 
advance or lend any thing, ~ there was the rub. Well, 
perhaps the relative yalues of the two properties would 
induce the noble purchaser of the farm to build a school- 
room. ~ He must see the agent, and his wife must see 
her ladyship again; and a surveyor must be employed ； 
and he had no doubt that fifty acres of land and buildings 
would be proved to be quite as valuable as eight acres of 
ground, the large house, and a new school-room also. 
He revealed his plans to his wife, and she highly ap- 
proved of them. 

On that day Calton visited the school, and found the 
boys playing at leap-frog amongst the tombs again. 
This hurt h\m very much, and on entering the school, 
he suggested to the head-master, that it would be ad- 
visable to prevent it if possible. "There is but one 
way to avoid it," said the head-master ； "And pray, 
what may that way be ？ 99 said Galton ； 一 "Why by build- 
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ing a school elsewhere, suppose the large hoase and 
grounds on the hill were bought, and exchanged for the 
Bchool«farm of fifty acres; and suppose the trustee 
were to give up this room to the patron, and the patroE 
were in exchange to build another on the land adjoining 
the large house ； —every one would be benefited, ft 
dmrch yard would be no longer made a play-ground for 
forty boys ~ the boarders would be near the school— 
head-master would have more time to attend to the scho- 
lars, and his lordship would get the farm into his pos- 
session, which alone separates his estates from the ion 
"Not a bad plan, supposing the feoffees would faH^ 
with it," said Calton. " I have reason to believe that ther 
will fall in with it," replied the head master, "andif ， 
will but procure the consent of his lordship's trustees, 
which can be easily done through his lordship's mother, 
the matter can be aocomplished." Calton was glad ot 
every opportunity of keeping the churcli yard more sa- 
cred. In addition to this, if he could have the school- 
room for parish, purposes, the Easter and other meetings 
could be held therein, instead of in the church, for the 
future ； and not only tliat, but as he had a strong deaw 
to have a church, choir, that would be the very room 
them to be instructed in. 

So Calton wrote an urgent letter to her ladyship on ^ e 
subject, and in a very few days she replied, saying ^ 
the trustees of his lordship's estates would consent to the 
proposition if they were satisfied as to the exchange beiBg 
favorable to his lordship's interests : therefore the rati- 
fication now solely depended upon Frank. 
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The survey was made, and a valuation taken, when 
it appeared tliat the exchange would be very much in 
his lordship's fitvor. His trustees therefore, offered to 
build a new school on the new ground, on condition that 
the old school-room should be released to the uses of 
the church by the feoffees, as part and parcel of tlie ex- 
change. 

A special general meeting of the old and new trustees 
was called, to pronounce as to this proposition, at which, 
the head-master was allowed to attend ； and Calton 
being one of the new trustees, the head-master took 
good care to get one of the old trustees to propose, and 
one of the new ones to second his being called to the 
chair on that occasion. The old trustees consented, 
and the new ones could not refuse. The draft of the 
scheme, incorporating the exchange and the building 
the new school was perused, and sanctioned at the next 
trustee meeting. All that was now wanting, was the 
consent of the Court of Chancery, and of the Attorney 
General 

The Attorney General signified that lie would give 
hie consent, if an exchange commission, according to 
act of parliament, examined into the proposition, and 
approved of it. 

This was another ordeal for the head-master. He re- 
solved thereupon to consult the visitor of the school, (the 
ordinary of the diocess,) as to the most proper persons to 
act as commissioners of the exchange. This was good 
policy ； as the bishop's consent was also necessary be- 
fore it could be fully ratified. 
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Afi the commissioners would liaTe to be paid, 士:、 
bishop was at no difficulty in nominating some of 
favorites to the job. They held their meeting at an Isl. 
in the town, gave notice of their intentiony by pLacard. 
but did not sit very long ； as everything was ready Cut 
and dried for their ratification. 

The commissioners' ratification was sent o£^ ~ ik 
scheme quickly passed through. 4he Court of Chancery, 
as it was presented on ex-parte affidavits, and the new 
school was soon afterwards built. Ghreat was the re- 
joicing of the head-master, his wife, and Colly,— deep- 
were the murmurs of the inhabitants; ~ but what did tit 
head master care for that ？ He was fortified by the ex- 
change commissioners, ~ the Court of Chancery, ~ the 
visitor. 一 the feoffees, ~ his lordship's trustees, — and by 
possession ！ 

During all these proceedings, tlie second-master was 
never consulted, except to sign the new scheme, 一 thk 
was nothing wonderful as there are no greater tyrants 
in the world, in many instances, than are the higher 
clergy over the inferior. 

During all these proceedings the head-master never 
had to pay down a sovereign ； the purchase of the large 
house and land was not paid for, until his lordship's 
trustees remitted for the farm, and tbe school funds 
were laid under payment of the commission and the 
chancery expenses. Here was a transaction in utter 
perversion of the founder's intentions or will, carried out 
not for the public good, but for the sole benefit and 
profit of one person. 
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During all these proceedings the day boys dwindled 
away from forty to a dozen ； dissenters' sons were re- 
fused, as the new scheme allowed none but churchmen's 
sons to be taught in the school ； all boys under eight 
years of age were rejected if ever so well prepared, 
because the new scheme ordered it to be so. The 
poorer boys who did not require to learn Greek and 
Latin had to pay one pound per quarter, whilst the rich 
men's sons who learnt Greek and Latin were charged 
notlxing, because the new scheme ordered it to be so, ― 
and last though not least ~ the boarders were allowed 
to compete for the exhibitions and examination prizes, 
because the new scheme ordered it to be so. 

It was a fine moonlight night in February 一 thd 
ground was as hard as a rock, ~ the sky was cloud- 
less, and the winds were gone to some other part of 
tlie world on a holiday, when the head-master walked 
out at his front door with, his hands in his pockets 
to saunter round his garden, ~ it was the evening 
preceding the re-opening of the school after the Christ* 
mas vacation. The new school-house would be occu- 
pied to-morrow ~ but not by* the scholars alone ~ there 
was to be an examination of the scholars in public, 
and the bishop of the diocess was to preside. 

Invitations for the examination had been sent out to 
the chief of the inhabitants, but specially to the favorers 
of the head-master, and to those tradesmen whose debits 
in their ledgers against him were pretty heavy. 
The feoffees and a select few were invited to dine 
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with the bishop at the head-master's residence after tk i 
examination* 

The head-master saontered round his garden, ponder- 
ing whether everything had been attended to,— the 
school, the boarders, the inyitations, the bishop, the trus- 
tees, his dear Mend the clerk, Calton, Frank Jeremy the 
estate agent ； had they all been invited P Yes. What of 
the foundation boys, their parents who were the real 
owners of the school, the second-master, had they Been 
invited P No. Of course the foundation boys would 
come on account of the novelty, and the second- 
master would come on account of his duty. But as 
to the working and middle classes of the inhabitant 
those beasts of burthen, they for whose behoof the pious 
and benevolent founder had established tlie school, tlej 
were unfit to be invited. How indeed could they expect 
to be invited on such on august occasion as this P 

He sauntered through the gate in the wall which se- 
parated the school from his residence, to take a peep into 
the school-room to see if all was right ； there were ^ e 
raised seats for the bishop and examiners ； the mahogany 
chairs for the trustees ； the seats for the boys, and the 
forms for the company. It looked well, but it was 
cold and chilly, there was nothing to cheer the heaxt 
about it. The windows were glazed by the frost ； the 
trees were leafless, and even the evergreens were half 
dead. There was no one to congratulate the head-mas- 
ter, and even his own heart seemed to sink abashed at 
this completion of its own base plans. The drama 
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some excitement and competition in it whilst the various 
acts were being performed, but now that it was over ； 
now that the audience could reflect upon it coolly, the 
plot lie felt would be denounced, and the performers, and 
stage manager, would be held up to public execration 
n and scorn. 

1 He sauntered back, and as lie entered Iiis own garden 

he heard a still small voice wliisper, " Thou can'st not 
)■ serve God and mammon." He was awakened ； he had 
s never felt the meaning of these words so forcibly before, 
； he had often preached from them to others, but the mere 
enunciation of thieiii at this moment, by the still small 
voice of that inseparable companion conscience, now 
struck deeply into his heart. 
I He walked in deep meditation up the garden walk, 

{ suddenly a wild looking ragged youth met him, they 
both stopped and both seemed equally alarmed, the head- 
j master's tongue was glued to the roof of his mouth ； the 
ragged youth exclaimed in a shrill voice, " Who's the 
； biggest fool now-a-days, what do you say?" and ran 
away. It was Wliatsy, lie had been gratifying his 
curfosity in looking round the school and grounds, as 
was his custom with anything new. 

The head-master was very reserved that evening, 
his wife attributed it to the ebb of his long excite- 
ment, and Colly tried to rouse him in vain. " To-mor- 
row," said Colly, " will be a grand day in the annals of 
this town ； no less than a bishop witt open his mouth 
where paltry curates have hitherto fed the lambs. " 
This he said sneeringly ； " But," he continued, " with all 
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your grandeur and rich trates I'd rather be ating a 
biscuit and drinking punch at Waterford. What says 
Moore who knows everything." 

" Who has not felt how sadly sweet 

The dream of home, the dream of home 
Steak o'er the heart too soon to fleet 
When £ur o'er sea or land we roam. " 

" That's all I have felt or can feel in England, so I'll 
go and drown myself in sleep and dream of ould Ire- 
land." 



CHAPTER XII 



THE EXAMINATION. 

The bell ringers hearing that the bishop was coining, 
hied them to the head-master's house to know if they 
were to ring the bells. " He comes so seldom," said the 
leader of the band, " as it 'uddunt be a usin of him like 
a bishop if the bells warn't rung, so we thought as how 
we'd ax your leave ； the charge is only two guineas 
'mongst eight on us and a drap o, drink at night." 
Colly was the person interrogated, he expressed his 
surprise that they would not ring for the bishop for no- 
thing, seeing that lie was head of the church in the 
diocess. " As to that," said the ringer " you see we gets 
nothing by his being bishop, as lie duzzent live in our 
parish, and he's rich and we're poor." " But I don't see 
any occasion for ringing at all," said Colly, " what has 
ringing to do with the school?" "Just so," said the 
ringer, "but the churchwardens would get into disgrace 
veryloike, and p'rap's the clargywoodent be over-pleased, 
and the corporation you see, are all for church and state, 
so I s'pose we must ring, and we always have one guinea 
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in hand and one a'ter we've done, so we'll thank you 
for an answer." 

Colly consulted his sister, who sent the guinea at 
once and a flagon of ale, with her thanks for their hav- 
ing taken the trouble of calling. " That's summut loite 
now," said the leader, " here's to her ladyship's health." 

The bells were rung ； the bishop came. As he stepped 
out of his carriage at the head-master's house a crowd 
stood round. Whatsy the idiot, who never missed being 
present upon public occasions was there. As the bishop 
passed, Whatsy cried out as usual " Who's the biggest 
fool now-a-days, what do you say?" A general roar 
followed this, accompanied by a remark from one of 
the bystanders that " bishops were no fools to his 
thinking; they were raytlier more R than F." 

The boarders were the first to enter the school- 
room, the dozen foundation boys came after and were 
placed on a long form behind the boarders ； the bi- 
shop came, the examiner^, the head-master, the clergy, 
the feoffees, their clerk, and the invited company. It 
was a gay assembly, well clothed and all smiling. The 
bishop spoke about the wisdom of our fore-fathers in 
founding such charitable institutions ； about the eminent 
men who had been trained therein ； about the grow- 
ing necessity for education, and about the merits of the 
system adopted in grammar schools. 

The head-master spoke of the happiness he felt in 
having established a school for the use of the parish- 
ioners ； of his great desire for its fixture welfare ； of his 
self-sacrifices hitherto : of his determination to know 
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but one rule throughout his duties as a schoolmaster, 
viz. " thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 

Colly sat at the lower end of the room ； he applauded 
the sentiments of his brother-in-law, but fancied there 
was a gap in their truth. 

The second-master was not called upon to speak ； he 
was placed to sit at the end of the form where the foun- 
dation boys were, as if there was a fear of their going 
through the wall. 

The examinatioii went on, and the board^s had great 
applause ； the delicate hands of ladies, and the spotless 
hands of the clergy and gentry smarted with the ener- 
getic clapping which they gave to the successive recita- 
tions of the boarders, who were taught and housed in a 
new school-room and large house founded for the sons 
of the working and middle classes. The bishop was not 
informed that the hindmost bench of boys were the 
foundation scholars ； they looked like spectators, so that 
as soon as the examination of the boarders terminated, 
and the prizes were distributed, the head-master returned 
thanks for the company's kind attendance ； eulogized 
the bishop for his high character as to learning, and his 
good example to the clergy ； vowed eternal gratitude to 
the examiners for their trouble and attention, and pro- 
mised to do still more every year for the welfare of the 
school. 

The dinner followed ； the spread was excellent ； the 
wines unexceptionable ； the speeches middling, and the 
hour late when the bishop retired. The head-master 
and Colly, in this happy termination of their philan- 

T 



««^r«r| emhmLfA f8rapti» ant s fhTHtg nlBr esnt, 
triit& wnHW ami ft ？ ato-&aa»: ami ^wiffwe Ae 
mttti fmtok ^XMfyedf m wftrrrg ^nden awwr spread iflaebt 

hf-Jking d^wn tbe annemie «rf Giblj^ it stbmd cot in 
m^uAy m^ys^j and nol wiAoat iman; its noUe ball, 
l#«wtifttl ebapEfl, and magmfiooDft filmy being snrodr 
NurjiOMNwl in the Idngdom. The cammitlee «s am- 
diM$U4 into " the Court," fhe hall where all epiaoapal 
^Jii&r^iu^w or deputations were bdd. The onhr pexson 
tb^r^ Wd« the bUbop's chancellor, an actire eyed, raeny, 
— 卿 Uimt Uttla gantlemaiL Soon after the commillee 
wm fmi^A tUa feoffiaea and their clerk arriTed, and 
tkm\ the bUhop &ud the proctor entered accampanied by 
(klUm ftnd tbo head-master. There were some sigoifi- 
嶋 t 腳 m between the members of the committee on 
tlw wtrft 腳 of the latter group. It had neyer been 
suppoaad by tbo town people, that Galton had idraitified 
bimaalf with the head-master, but at this interview that 
ftuit wa« confirmed. 

On one side of the hall sat the feoffees and their clerk, 
on the other the committee ； at one end the bishop and 
his officials, at the other the head-master by himself. 

The bishop requested the committee to state their 
case, which was done folly by one of their body ； the 
bishop ihm heard the feoffees and informed them both 
that ho would send them his opinion, as to the matters 
in dispute, in a few days. As the committee left they 
were suiprixed to see the head-master walking with the 
biahop in the garden, but such was their reliance on 
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the honesty of their cause, and the peculiar position of 
bishop between the disputants that they quickly 
dismissed the suspicions they entertained on seeing him 
and the head-master together. 

In a few days the bishop sent his opinion and therein 
lie declared tliat ho could not alter the provisions of the 
new scheme, that his duty as visitor was simply to see 
its rales carried out, and that to get an alteration of the 
scheme the complainants must go to the Court of 
CWery. 

This the inhabitants felt was a very pretty sham, as 
the scheme gave the bishop and feoffees the power to 
pass bye-laws and alter the regulations as they should 
find requisite for the better conducting and general 
improvement of the school. 

The town committee thereupon resolved to go to the 
Court of Chancery, and the town's people subscribed 
funds to pay the preliminary expenses. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

THE ENGLISH TEMPLE. 

Kino's Bench Walk is a very respectable looking row 
of barristers' and law agents' offices in tlie temple. There 
is a grand pile of new offices opposite ； but the old row 
looks on very indignantly at its proud young neighbour- 
The lintels and side-posts to the old row are sprinkled 
with names, but not a word denotes the occupations of 
the gentlemen who are there recorded. 一 " Simpson and 
Thompson, first floor." — "Sack and Remnant, No. 2." 一 
"Jones and Rattler, No. 3，" &o、, &c, &c. 

At eight o'clock ovory morning, dirty old women tra- 
verse the square to dust and swoop the offices. At nine the 
postmen follow, with more letters in their hands and arms 
than they oan well control. ~ At ten, the clerks and junior 
partners pour down in streams ； and at ten to twelve, 
the well-trainod dder partners, and the brethren o£ the 
gown and the wig follow, with very sedate steps, and 
enormously high and stiff cravats. 

One morning, soon after the bishop's interview with 
the anti-boarding sohool committer a letter arrived at 
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Bang's Bench Walk, No. 11, first floor, ordering an in- 
fonnation to be filed, in the names of eight tradesmen, 
against the visitor, the feoffees, and the two masters of 
— —Grammar School. This was pleasant news to first 
floor No. 11. ~ the junior clerks were pleased, ~ the 
acting chancery clerk was pleased, ~ the partners were 
delighted ！ "Grammar schools afford good meals lately," 
said partner S. to partner T. "Yes," said T. to S" "they 
are abominable perversions, and ought to be cured." 
"Just so," said S. to T" "and we must secure tbe best 
pleaders." "I should like to employ our old Mend, in 
this cause, wlio won a similar one last term, but as we 
could not agree about the settlement then, of course, the 
thing can't be done." " Of course not," said T. to S. 

The lawyers, examination now began ； the original 
charter, succeeding feoffinents, indentures of lease and 
re-lease, petitions, orders and schemes, were all rummaged 
up, and deposited in the Court of Records, Chaiicery 
Lane, for the perusal of the relators attorneys and their 
agents. They were all perused at the small cost of seven 
shillings an hour, by the relators-solicitors-agents-clerk's 
clerk. This charge was made, for sitting there to 
make extracts, and when the clerk's clerk went into 
Holborn, to get a veal cutlet and vegetables for dinner, 
he had to pay two-pence to the doorkeeper, for merely 
going out. This was the beginning of the costs, and, of 
course a mere trifle, amongst eight relators. Who gets 
this seven shillings an hour it is difficult to say ； but it 
ia supposed to form part of the fee system, which eyen 
railway companies repudiate with scorn. 
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The suit went on and Galton became unhappy. The 
inhabiiantB would not send their difldren to the school; 
and the chmdi oongr^atioii became leas and less every 
Sunday. 

The snit went on ； and the feoffees hadtopnt in thdr 
answer, but they were very independent about the 
matter, as they Imew the costs would not, in any case, 
fidl upon themselves ； although, their neglect of the in- 
terest of the inhabitaats had been the cause of all the 
trouble and ezprauae. The suit went on ； and the head- 
master had to put in his answer and an amended 
answer, to the amended information ； and lie became 
moroee in the school, morose at liome, and walked along 
the streets quite oblivious that lie was walking, except 
when he was startled by the passing remarks of any of 
the inhabitants. 

The suit went on ； and the clerk to the feoffees had a 
long bill in his ledger against the school, ~< so long that 
he had to borrow two Hundred pounds towards the 
costs, to remit to his London agents. He made a pet 
of Colly, and through Colly he induced his sister to 
keep the head-master obstinately opposed to the wishes 
of the inhabitants. 

The suit went on ； and a commissioner was appointed 
to take evidence from the mouths of the inhabitants, as 
to i^eir grievances in connexion with the school, and the 
whole case was ready for hearing. 

CseT^ ，？ 鳴 ^ ° Wl 7 ^ 1)6 
Itolls, before wJ i° r ^ master of ^ 

wnom the cause was to have been heard, 
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died before it was brought on. It was then transferred 
to another court ； and there it remained, until the then 
Vice Chancellor died also and was buried with his fathers, 
and another Vice Chancellor sat on his throne. ~ It then 
remained, till everybody for and against it were tired of 
waiting ； and at last two of the relators went to London 
to know if it was ever likely to be heard of or not. 

The agent was delighted to see them. The leading 
counsel in the case was consulted ； and lie declared, 
that the precedents made the relators' cause a certain 
victory ； and that if any one of their points was granted, 
the costs would not fall upon them, ~ so far, bo good. 

The V. C. was a very dear Mend of the bishop, who 
had heard the town committee's case at his palace ； the 
bishop was a very dear friend of the counsel in chief for 
the feoffees ； and the counsel in chief for the feoffees was 
a very dear Mend of the head-masters : they were in 
fact a chain made up of sympathetic links. 

The V. C. was a higli churchman and a high tory ； 
he hated liberals ever since he had been defeated by one 
of the leaders of tliat school in his first electioneering 
contest in a Cathedral city : from that day lie found no 
moral difficulty in retaliating upon any bearing the name 
of liberals if they fell in his way. Human nature is often 
as revengeftd on the judicial as on the commonest 
cobbler's bench. 

At length the cause was set down for hearing ； three 
counsel were retained for the relators ； two for the feof- 
fees ； two for the head-master, and two for the second- 
master. Such is equity in the most civilized kingdom 
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on the face of the earth in the nineteenth, century, that 
nine barristers are allowed to be engaged in one case. 

The Vice Chancellor's court was a small one for ^ach 
a large question to be settled in. The V. C. was there 
as calm as a statue ； the London agents were there as 
busy as bees; the counsel were there as solemn as 
gladiators, and the reporters for the press were there 
as indifferent as children. Now and then a stranger 
would come in, peep over the hindmost screen for a 
moment, and walk off as though a plague were there ； 
now and then the crier would bawl out "silence," when 
no one was saying a word, and the unemployed barris- 
ters yawned and fidgeted, and at intervals took hasty 
notes for some legal publication. 

The clerk of the court called out " The attorney ge- 
neral versus the bishop of •" These two gen- 
tlemen combatants were the least concerned in the matter 
of any of the parties to the suit. At that precise moment 
the bishop was denouncing the Roman Catholics in a 
debate in the house of lords for not allowing adults to 
read the Bible, whilst he was at that precise moment the 
chief actor in a suit wherein he opposed the sons of pro- 
testant dissenters being taught to read any book what- 
ever. At that very moment the attorney general was 
speaking in the house of commons in behalf of cheap 
justice being brouglit to every man's door, whilst he 
knew that nine barristers were employed in arguing a 
cause which two would have equally well argued. 

The cryer of the Vice Chancellor's court having done 
hia part, the barristers began theirs. Day after day wigs 
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popped up and wigs popped down, and arguments pro 
and con were spun out ； the V. C. looking on with the 
greatest apparent unconcern. Nine days were thus filled 
up, composed of three able speeches occupying about 
two days, and millions of technical phrases occupying 
the other seven. 

The V. C. announced that lie must take time to con- 
sider his judgment, as it was a very important case, and 
as the forthcoming vacation would be the long one, he 
believed he should have ample time to digest the whole 
matter. 

Digest it, ~ what is digestion ？ what is indigestion P 
What are they ？ the one is the pleasure of life, the other 
its curse. But what is the indigestion of the stomach 
compared to the indigestion of the mind when filled 
with revenge P ten times less fatal. Indigestion of the 
mind not only becomes a curse to its possessor but to 
the objects of its hate. An indigestion which evades 
the truth; makes justice knuckle down to injustice ； 
culls the records of the law for the purpose of pervert- 
ing law ； makes the pen belie the conscience ； fills the 
ink-horn with gall, and the judgment with smoothly- 
jointed untruths ； causes the worse to appear the better 
causey robs the honest to aid the dishonest ； and cozens 
the poor to benefit the rich. ！ Such is the indigestion of 
the mind ！ of the revengeful official mind. 

'Twos a long time to wait till the end of the next vaca- 
tion, but yet a mere wave in the tide of chancery affairs. 
The relators waited for the result with a calm bearing ； 
justice and precedents were in their favor ； fair play 
and honesty were on their side. 
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During this suspense the very dear friend of the 
head-master, who argued the cause for the feoffees, 
visited the town, ― lie was there for some days, ~ he was 
never there before ~ and when lie left lie visited his very 
dear friend the bishop. 

After stopping a few days with his very dear friend 
the bishop, he hasted to London. 

Can any one tell who anybody is, in London P ~ can 
any body tell what anybody is about, in London P ~ can 
any one tell what anybody means, in London P ~ perhaps 
not : yet the occupations of the residents there are more 
specific than in the country. 

In the country, one man sells groceries, provisions, 
and seeds ； ~ in London, these goods are sold by distinct 
persons. In the country, a miller retails his own flour 
and com also ； ~ in London, the miller and retailer are 
two people, ~ and yet, although the country tradesman 
is so multifariously engaged, lie knows everybody, and 
what everybody does do, means to do, and has done. 
Not so in London ； everyone is distinct, and no one 
cares a tittle what anybody and everybody else is, can 
be, or means doing. 

There are some cases every day, which, like a thunder 
storm excite momentary wonder and curiosity ； but 
these cases arrest not the Londoner, ~ they belong to the 
surprizes of country people, when they happen to be in 
•London. Londoners care not a rap for what is going on, 
—thundering accidents are small beer to them. 

One of the relators happened to be in London, as a 
witness before a railway committee, soon after the head- 
laster's very dear friend had been down to visit him, 一 
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He was sauntering near an endowed school in the city 
when lie saw an elegant carriage pull up at its door ； he 
stopped to see who alighted, and he was not a little sur- 
prized to find the head-master's very dear friends, the 
bishop and the equity judge come fortli from the car- 
riage. He inquired at tlie porter's house, as to what was 
going on ； when he was informed, that two of the school 
governors had died within the last two montlxs, and that 
that was the day on which the appointment of two others 
took place. 

This was an ancient school and hospital for the suste- 
nance of the poor and the aged, and providing clothing 
and education for the portionless young. It was founded 
more than two centuries ago, and the founder drew up a 
most philanthrophic set of statutes for its fizture manage- 
ment. 

But the founder's statutes axe, at this moment, most 
shameMly violated. He ordered that forty boys should 
be in the school then ； but he also ordered, that as the 
funds increased, the number of boys should be increased 
in due proportion. Nothing of the sort is done, there 
are but forty foundation boys, and these are rich men's 
sons ； but there are between one hundred and two hun- 
dred gentlemens 9 sons educated in it, who pay hand- 
somely. He ordered that the master should hold no other 
office, yet the master is an archdeacon,— a prebendary, 一 
a rector, ~ a vicar, 一 &c.， &c" &c. He ordered, that 
none but the indigent should be admitted as scholars • 
whilst it is notorious, that rich men's sons, and the mas- 
ters, swallow up the foundation fond, for their own 

u 
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benefit. He ordered, that several benefices with which, 
he endowed the school, should be bestowed cm the poor 
scholars, wlien trained ； whereas, they are bestowed on 
the sons of the noble and tiie rich. 

It was over tliis charitable foundation, with itB fond of 
fifty one thoiuand per annum, that the bishop and the 
equity judge were going to be anointed governors- It 
was over thisleTiathan evil, compared with which the 
country borough school perversiaii was a mere pigmy, 
that these men were going to be nominated governors ； 
oneof whom was yisitor and trustee of the country boroagh 
free school, and the other, the judge who was shortly to 
pronounoe, as to its present state of mismanageinent. 
Yes, and more than that, both these men had iheir rela- 
tives' sons and relatives, nephews and relatives, cousins 
then being educated at the expense of several of these 
foundations, the &nds of which, were bequeathed for the 
benefit of the poor alone. 

But there is a sweet thing belonging to these gover- 
norships called patronage ! Boys cannot be admitted, but 
by the recoxmnexidation of a governor ； and it is found, 
that where there happens to be a poor boy in these 
schools, he is either the son of the governor's poor cousin, 
or some person to whom he has been under an obligation. 
Yes, patronage is sweet! there are the bowings and 
the touchings of hats ""- -the subdued look, ~ the humble 
thanks. Patronage is sweet, it is the god of the rich, 
and the curse of the poor, for patronage, the rich will 
keep the poor ignorant, fill gaols, oram WOTkhonses^ 
deprive the poor of the taste for reading superior books. 
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and tlien denounce them from the pulpit for reading 
the cheap publications of the day ！ 

The universities were founded for the poor. The 
endowed schools, cathedral schools and others, were 
founded for the poor; but the poor have been turned 
out; and prisons and police stations and workhouses 
have been built for them instead ！ 

The nomination took place ； and there was a nomi- 
nation dinner. Thedisliefii were superb— the wines re- 
cherche. 一 The fish with their dead white eyes, looked 
narrowly about for tlie poor scholars* The game seemed 
to be trying to fly away to the poor hospitallers' tables. 
The joints bled, and offered up their fragrance, as sacri- 
fices for the guilty men who worshipped at the altar of 
patronage. The fruits and the wines jostled each other, 
like beggars, for the farors of the rich ； and amongst 
the toasts, neither the founder^ nor the poor hospitallers, 
nor the poor scholars, were ever once named. 

In the after dinner speeches^ the disinterested men who 
were swallowing the revenues of the poor, oongratulated 
each other on their own good qualities ； praised the 
institutions of the land, expressed their admiration for 
honesty of principle, and their determination, as gover- 
nors, to carry out the intentions of their benevolent fore- 
fathers. 

There were several well-powdered footmen waiting at 
table. Some of them during the speeches amused them- 
selves with winking at each other, and pointing the 
fore fingers of their right hand over their left shoulders. 
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ODDS AXD ENDS. 

Dtbixg the long Tacadon, Hie Taiioas persons in this 
histoiy, kept aa in their daily oomse much the same, — 
with, oae exception, ~ and that was the old head-master* 

He had died, the landlord of Hie Swan lost a good 
customer, and fiioidly Tisitor, and the new head-master 
gained aa increase to his salary, on aooount of the old 
head-master's p^isian falling in. 

George met the rejected sdudars every evening, in 
his uncle's loft to teach, them, and joined ihem in their 
half-day Yisits, in search of information. The loft had 
become a musema, there were statues ； heaps of geo- 
logical specimens ； minerals ； a model of a steam en- 
gine ； phials full of drugs and salts; fiery liquidfl ； and 
the walls were covered with diagrams, for drawing and 
designing. 

The second-master became more dissatisfied with his 
sitaation ； the fact was, that the head-master had never, 
spoken to him for fall six months because lie had given 
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in a very stort and assenting answer to tKe charges em- 
bodied in the relator's information. 

Colly having folfiUed his important mission, took to 
borrowing butchers, horses to have a ride out of town, 
to borrowing money off some tradesmen to pay other 
tradesmen's little demands with, and to filling up his 
time by borrowing several hours £rom every night, 
spending them in gambling houses, aad repaying them 
the next morning by lying in bed with the head-ache. 

But the tradesmen got tired of lending horses and 
money and of supplying him with goods, and the hatter's 
boy, the bootmaker's boy, the tailor's boy, and the 
glover's boy were ordered by their employers not to 
leave the goods, unless the head-master's brother paid 
for them at the time. 

Thereupon Colly got tired too, he longed for Waterford 
and punch, and exclaimed by fits and starts, " Moore 
knows everything. ― 

4 This life is all chequer'd with pleasures and woes, 
That chase one another like waves of the deep, — 
Each brightly or darkly, as onward it flows, 
Beflecting our eyes as they sparkle or weep."' 

The feoffees were very uncomfortable, as their neigh- 
bours attributed most of the perversion of the school 
to their eajsy neglect, remembering that some of them 
had been school-fellows in that very school years gone bye, 
when the revenues were not near so large and the num- 
ber of scholars were much larger and when no quarterly- 
charge was made. They dreaded the forthcoming judg- 
ment in any case ； if to reform the scheme they would 
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be lauglied at; if to popetnateit they would be scowled 
at. 

Their cleik did not care much, either for things par- 
ticular or things general ； he was neither tied to a wife, 
nor a house, and he cared not for the inhabitants, 
the rising generation, the feoffees, tlie masters nor the 
judgment. Whether they ebbed or flowed, his fate and 
fame would be about the same. It was true lie had made 
some affidavits during the carrying on of the suit which 
the relators declared were false, but affidavits to him 
were mere trifles, lie had been used to them, from the day 
he was articled, and he made them as tailors do, to fit 
iho subjoct. 

Culton was vexed that he had ever seen the trustee 
bishop, it was from that one interview that all this had 
tuition ； but it could not be helped now, and he resolved 
to Uvuvo tho parish as soon as the judgment was pro- 
uounotnl, wlxothor his lordly scholar and patron returned 
iVom the continent or not. 

3Ie had held a proud position in the parish under the 
uuspicos and support of his lordship's mother, but this 
sohool job made everything and everybody sour. 

The head-master and his wife cared for nothing "- he 
Hmilod ft« if he knew something that nobody else knew, 
)w wniirkcd as he walked along the streets, and 
«WUH^ ]\U (H\\\o round with a don't-fearish swagger that 
ttsfMiiiftlt^l tl", boliolders. 

'1,1 屮 (Miiuliitmiion of these circumstances raised a vast 
uuim(»Hity nguinst Calton, 一 cimrch rates were refiised 
to bo imid,— subscription lists to the national schools 
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dwindled down, ~ charity sermons were sneered at， 一" : 
the visiting society became defunct, and the anti-state 
church meeting, a thing never got up before in the 
borough, was crowded to suffocation. 

At last the judgment came, and it removed nothing 
from the scheme except that clause whereby dissenters* 
sons were prohibited from being admitted into the school ； 
the precedents of recent judgments in similar cases were 
all cushioned and disregarded ； the limit of forty foun- 
dation boys and the charge per quarter on the commer, 
cial scholars were confirmed ； the town's meeting and the 
town's subscriptions to carry out the suit were denounced ； 
the relators were admonished^ and they were ordered to 
- pay all the costs. 

Such was the decision as to the future use of a large 
educational fund by an equity judge in the nineteenth 
century. The head-master crowed most vociferiously ； 
and the people took all their sons away from the school. 

Colly was so full of the joys of victory that he spent 
a whole week drinking and singing and roving from 
one public house to another. He was holding fortli in 
one of these restaurants to about twenty of the town's 
people one evening, and having had rather more drink 
than usual, lie exclaimed that " such schools were not 
founded for such common boys as butcher's and 
baker's and grocer's sons." There happened to be a 
pretty good sprinkling of those trades in the room. 

"And pray," said a butcher, "who were they founded 
for." " Why, for learned men's sons to be sure," said 
Colly. "Can you tell me," said the butcher, "how 
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ones were went to eoOege, or v«n tnght at home 



■aid the grocer, "what's tbe we of Cfaredc and Latin to 
poor boys; they wmt to ksm wliat will be of use to 
them in after life, bat the truth k/, sud he, looking at 
Colly, "the Court of Chanceiy wmis to heep up anng- 
gerieB for such Irambogs as yoor lurotker-in-lair «t the ex- 
pense of the oommimity, and to ke^ the poor in igno- 
rance." The word humbag and the quantity of beer in 
Colly's stomacli were too much for his temper, and he 
coolly told the grocer that lie was a liar, ~ This w«b too 
much, the canal was but a few yards o£^ and it was but 
the work of a moment for the grocer to carry Colly to its 
banks and drop him in ； lie was soon out again, and as lie 
ran home in wet haste, lie came in contact with Whatsy> 
the idiot, who cried out as usual, " who's the biggest fool 
now-a-day's, what do you say?" 







And besides, 
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THE LAY-RECTOR. 

That rectories should be in the hands of laymen has 
often been loudly complained of; and the more so where 
the rectors make it a mere matter of L. 8. 2>. and 
become absentees from their parishes. Yet these eyils are 
not confined to laymen ； shamefal simony and absen- 
teeism are carried on by numbers of the clergy, but 
where either clerical or lay rectors do their duty 
and promote the present and future welfare of their 
parishioners, a vast amount of positive and relative good 
often ensues. 

''His lordship was lay rector ； in his travels abroad he 
had kept a diary of all tlie educational institutions 
he had visited. On his return home, his first busi- 
ness, after spending a couple of days strictly with 
his mother and sister, was to send for his agent, Frank 
Jeremy, to enquire as to the new estate, its livings, its 
tenantry, and its general condition. 

During this interview, Frank related amongst other 
things the unfortuftate school affair, Q,nd the result of 
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the suit. His lordship bit his lips, and asked where 
Calton was, and what part he had taken in it ； Frank 
oould not very well inform him, so Calton was sent for. 

His lordship greeted him less warmly than of old, and 
broached the school dispute at once ； after hearing it all 
he told Calton and Frank to meet him the next day at the 
olerk to the feoffees office. The morrow came and they 
met. His lordship questioned the clerk very narrowly 
as to the exchange, and the relative values of the two 
properties ； after satisfying himflelf on these points, he 
requested them to aocompany him to the school. Here 
he met the head-master. "I,m glad to find you at 
home," 6&id his lordship. "I am very seldom out/， 
said the head-master, "as my presence cannot very- 
well be dispensed with, on account of the boarders re- 
quiring a classical education." "And wliat do the 
foundation boys require," asked Lis lordship. "Oh! 
they have all been taken away by their parents; I 
never met with suoh an ungrateful body of people as 
there are in tlxis pariah." 

His lordship was anxious to see the head-master's re- 
sidence, which was at once granted : he passed through, 
one play-ground, then through another, and on askings 
why there were two, the head-master said he required 
two, to keep his private scholars apart from the common 
boys of the town. The house had dormitories for fifty 
boys, a suite of rooms for the head-master and his fa- 
mily, and & large dining room for the boarders. There, 
was an ample kitchen garden, and a flower garden and 
lawn, substantially walled in. 
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" Have you fifty boarders P " asked his lordship. " No 
my lord," said the master, "but I hare forty. I hope 
soon to get ten more, as parents in many cases have a 
great objection, to send their boys to a free school where 
there are foundation scholars ； but happily I shall not 
have tliat objection to contend with now." His lordship 
thanked him for his courtesy and withdrew. 

He next went to see the farm and buildings that had 
been so admirably conveyed to Mm in his absence for 
{he head-master's benefit, and he expressed to Frank 
that he liked the farm very much, especially as it was 
so near the town. 

On parting with Calton he had requested him to call 
a meeting of the feoffees in the regular time, and to say 
that lie would be glad to be allowed to have an inter- 
view with them. He afterwards sent for the seoond- 
master, and after & long interview he requested him to 
bring with him the next day one of the best of the 
foundation boys who had lately left. 

Accordingly the second-master came and brought 
George Wilson with him, from whom his lordship 
learned the last act of the play. He had now seen all 
but the feoffees, and those lie was to see in a few days ； 
he requested the boy George "Wilson to meet him at the 
feoffees office on the day named. 

The notice to the feoffees to meet stated that his lord - 
ship would be present, therefore every feoffee was 
there. This was a rare occurrence, as it had very often 
happened that at & quarterly meeting to admit boys, one 
or two feoffees were all that came, although they had 
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declared on their election to office to obey the founders 
statutes, one of which was tliat they should be present 
at every quarterly meeting. 

The feoffees' room was foil ； there were the whole of the 
sixteen feoffees and the politeclerk when his lordship came. 
Their congratulations on his lordship's condescension in 
meeting them were profuse ； and as soon as his lordship 
was seated the elder feoffee being brimfiil of a speech 
got by rote for the: occasion, addressed himself in the 
name of the whole body to him. He went through their 
late doings ； thieir arduous straggle ； the happy result 
of might over right, and concluded by thanking his 
lordship for the exchange, as without that they could 
not have accomplished their desires. 

His lordship then, spoke. " I regret," said he, " that 
I have been such a stranger, but especially I regret my 
absence when my trustees purchased this estate. I re- 
gret it for many reasons, but most particularly so on ac- 
count of this school suit, (hear, hear, cried the feoffees) 
it perhaps is better that the thing has terminated as it 
has than otherwise ； (hear, hear) you and the relators 
now thoroughly understand the bearings of the case, 
(hear, hear) you are no doubt all wiser, as the arguments 
on both sides have been perused by you all. Without 
this suit you would ten to one have been but little ac- 
quainted with the founder's intentions and your own 
duties ； you therefore are doubtless well prepared to do 
your best for the school ； (hear hear) I hope you will 
pardon me when I tell you that I do not agree with the 
late judgment in the case; I believe the Vice Chancellor 
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to be quite in the wrong, and I believe also that we may 
improve upon hifi judgment and so regain the esteem of 
the parishioners. But first of all I beg to tell you that 
the exchange was never sanctioned by me. And although 
I cannot rescind it, I can reacind the after purchase of 
the farm by my own voluntary act ； you have got the new 
school and the master's house, and several acres of land, 
and I have got the fifty acres of land and the farm 
buildings. You of course can retain the one and I the 
other, but I tell you that I will not : I should consider 
it a blot on my escutcheon to retain that fifty acres 
of land : the school shall have it back again, but I hope 
in that case you will allow me to dictate a plan to you 
for the benefit of tlie school. I perceive that there is a 
clause in your new scheme which, gives you tlie power 
to amend the laws laid down in it ~ very good ~ it is 
clause sixteen. 一 Now I will propose to your consideration 
my views as to amending those laws, but first you shall 
have the fifty acres back free of all expense for the use 
of the school ； it shall be kept for the purposes of culti- 
vation until your town extends, when you can let it on 
building leases to increase the school income, and it 
shall be mainly cultivated by your foundation boys. I 
kaow you have no foundation boys now, which you 
and I must regret, but you shall have some bye and 
bye : I propose to you to discharge the present head- 
master, as I fear he has been the unhappy cause of 
most of your late troubles. The under-master I under- 
stand is a good commercial scholar, and understands 
Latin, German, and French ； that is just such, a man 

x 



«• tbe adioal wwaats at its hemL Yoa need not be 
alained at discharging the head-master, I know he has 

a hte interest in the sdiooL and that toq could not dis- 
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diazge him qdIbbb (or neglect of duty or immoral con- 
duct. I propose to put him into one of the incumbencies 
of wludi I am patnm. I propoae that yoa shall have 
two additional masten, ~ that yoa shall make use of the 
dining hall in the head-mastei^s boose for the elder 
scholars and the other rooms far the junior scholars, in 
separate classes, and for the two raider-masters to reside 
iiu who must be bachdors. I pit^ose that the pree^it 
school-room shall be used as a Kbraiy, nraseum, lecture 
room and annual examination room &fr the scholars. I 
propose that to any parent who wisheB his son to learn 
Latin, French, or German, it shall be granted, bnt that 
ereir boy in the school shall be taught the regular com- 
mercial course, and that there shall be superadded 
thereto, studies in chemisby, geology, botany, electri- 
citr, engineering, arcliitecture, sorveyin^, drawing 1 and 
designs for trade, and at the Game time the boys can 
leam the practice of agriculture at the &nn. 

I hope yon will agree with me that this is what is 
wanted in a town like tMs. I have been abroad, and 
have seen the beneficial ^fects of this system. Greek 
and Latin are very well in their places, bnt not to the 
exclusion of other studies in foundation schools situated 
in tlie midst of a commercial population. I propose ftur- 
ther that there shall be no boarders ； the boarding sys- 
tem has been the ruin of many an honest and well- 
meant foondaticm ； besides it is not £ur or right, and we 
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must not forget the golden rule, especially in matters of 
trust. I hope you will carefiilly consider this matter - 
and give me an answer in the course of a week, as I 
wish to do the place some reparation for the evil which - 
I have innocently been partly the cause of in this un- 
fortunate exchange." His lordship withdrew. 

The feoffees were dumb-foundered, almost mesmerised. 
One said " what a fool to throw away fifty acres of. 
land," another, " whatever would poor people come to if 
lords took so much interest in their welfare, he never 
heard of such a thing." The clerk was silent, he thought 
of his friend the head-master, and of the reversal of all 
his plans, he grew giddy, especially when the sixteen 
feoffees put two or three questions each, to him at once. , 

His lordship took George with him in his carriage,^— 
he had heard of his ability, and his sympathy for his 
rejected school-fellows ； he had heard too that he had 
neither father nor mother, and he intended to make him 
his chief agent in the matter. 

His lordship soon set him to work ； he bought the Cha, 
rity Commiss joners, latest reports on endowed schools ； 
the Family Almanack ； Whiston's Cathedral Trusts ； Dr. 
Lyon Playfair's lectures on industrial education on the 
continent, and Kay's work on the same subject, ~ with 
the latter writer's correctness, he was well acquainted 
by his personal visitation, ~ of the former, (the state of 
the endowed schools of England, Ireland, and Wales,) 
he had little or no knowledge. 

He instructed George to draw him out tables of the 
scholars, the incomes and privileges, and also the depar- 
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tores from the founders' statutes in all these schools, 
particularly of those in his own county, in order to glean 
the best information as to drawing out a comprehensive 
plan for reforming the school, as well also as to give him 
a thorough knowledge previous to the introduction of the 
matter into the house of lords and house of commons, 
which lie had in view. This was a laborious task, but 
" where there's a will there's a way," and in a compara- 
tively short space of time George handed two copies of 
his tables to his lordship. 

His lordship had requested the aid of the^ borough 
member in the matter of procuring legislation on the 
subject, and when the tables were completed an interview 
took place between them at his lordship's seat. 

"Here," said his lordship to the M. P., "is a list of 
eight hundred of our endowed schools ； this is but one 
third of the whole : yet it is a fair specimen of what a 
bad. use is made of our educational means : ~ just look at 
it ~ I have had two copies drawn out ； one for your use, 
and one for my own." 

The M. P. drew up to the lamp, and began perusing 
the strange list. Every now and then an exclamation 
would burst from him. 一 " What awakes your indignation 
so much ？ ,, asked his lordship. "Many things," said 
the M. P., "I scarcely know which is the greatest cause 
of the evils ~ the negligence of the school trustees, the 
bloodsucking of the Court of Chancery, the avarice of 
the school masters, or the apathy of the boys* parents, 
in this wholesale blight. For instance, here is AHenham, 
in Herts, which is free to no more than forty boys, with 
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an income of one thousand pounds per annum ； eight 
exhibitions of forty pounds per annum ； and only forty 
scholars. Out of the thousand pounds, I perceive that 
the head-master receives eight hundred ； and he is al, 
lowed also to take boarding pupils, at a charge of fifty 
guineas. Now it is a downright waste of the founder's 
money, to pay so much to the head-master. This school 
was founded by Bichard Piatt, an Alderman of the City 
of London, in 1597 ； and he never could have contem- 
plated such a distribution of the school funds as takes 
place now ； there is Amesbury, in Wiltshire, with eighty 
pounds income, and only eight free boys. Ashborne, 
in Derbyshire, with twenty-one scholars, and two hun- 
dred and sixty-two pounds, three shillings, and four 
pence income. In this school there are three masters, 
to attend to these few boys. Atherstone, in Warwick- 
shire, with, three hundred pounds per annum, to teach 
the classics ； and there are but forty-five boys taught 
therein." 

" But one of the greatest evils permitted by trustees, w 
said his lordship, " is allowing boarders ta compete for 
scholarships, where the founds bequeathed th^n for poor 
foundation boys. Look, for instance, at Ashburton,. the 
income is seventy-five pounds per annum, and a house, 
and there are two scholarships at Exeter College, Oxford. 
In this school there are twenty-two boarders, and only 
eight day-boys, and the boarders get the scholarships. 
This of course proves that for teachings eight day-boys, 
the master geta eighty pounds annum, and a houBe>. 
and the profits arising from the twenty-two boarders* 



But one of the worst of this clasBy is at Bromsgrov^ 
where the twelye day-boyB were to go to college ； but 
a host of boarders, ~ aye, a host, (as sixty-six, I perceive, 
were in the school, in 1852,) compete for, and take all 
the aix scholarships, and six fellowBhips, aUhough the 
founder specially ordered ihem to be conferred on the 
sons of people of the meanest degree or abflity." 

"The eyils are multifEuioiiSy and it will be difficult/' 
eaid ihe M.P., "to deal with them, effectually ； but 
certain remedies ought to be applied at once, ~ there is 
the Bedford School ~ its income is three thousand 
pounds, and it has eight exhibitions of eighty pounds 
for four years; with this immense sum, and these 
valuable privileges, there are but one hundred and fifty- 
six firee-boys, who have no lees than eight masters, — 
but there are sixteen boarders who take two of the 
exhibitions. Now I aver that with such a great income 
there are no need of boarders at all. At Birmingham 
they manage things better, there are four hundred and 
fifty free boys in the central scliool, and one thousand 
boys and girls in eight elementary schools in different 
parts of tlie town ； in the central school there are six- 
teen masters, and the branch schools are subject to the 
inspection of the head-master." 

"The practice of giving the classics," "said his lord- 
ship, " the preference in places where the boys are in- 
tended for trade pursuits, is another error. At Bamp- 
ton, in Oxfordshire, the patrons are the three yicars. It is 
true, the income is but twenty pounds per annum ； but 
the boys have to pay an entrance fee of one guinea, and 
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one guinea per quarter. The inhabitants, being 
&rmers, small tradesmen, and labourers, they send their 
sona elsewhere ； the consequence is, that there is but one 
boy in tlie school. Now, if the education given was 
commercial, the sons of the parishioners would ga to it, 
and pay their guinea per quarter, ~ tlie master would 
derive a fair income, and the donor's money would not 
be thrown away on one boy." 

" It has often struck me," said the M. P. " that the 
office of a clergyman is very incompatible with that 
of schoolmaster and therefore that these schools would 
be better attended if the masters were laymen. At 
Bangor there is a school with four hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, and two clerical masters, but there 
are only thirty-five scholars ； the words of the founder 
as to tlie boys to be admitted into this school are 
very liberal indeed, ' free to all persons whatsoever,' yet 
you see the number of boys is very limited. Clerical 
masters in many cases spoil these schools by advertising 
that they keep their private scholars apart from the 
foundation boys : this is tlie case at Barnet (Herts) where 
the head-master says in his advertisement that he re- 
ceives a limited number of boarders, who are kept in a 
private apartment separate from the day scliolars and 
foundation boys : in this school there are but seven day- 
boys, whilst the boarders number twenty-three. This 
separation of the boys is very offensive, (especially when 
announced by a clergyman) and causes parents to with- 
draw their sons." 

" And," said his lordship " one thing has struck me 
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as highly inconsistent, that is tlie practice of charging 
boys more per annum for their education independent of 
the foundation income, than they would be charged at a 
proprietary school : for instance, at Beccles in Suffolk, 
they charge the sons of inhabitants ten guineas per an- 
num, whilst the school rents bring in two hundred and 
twelve pounds yearly, thus you see in this school the 
sixty-two scholars' parents pay six hundred and fifty-one 
pounds per annum, to which, if you add the two hun- 
dred and twelve pounds tlie total will be eight hundred 
and sixty-three pounds ； this is about fourteen pounds 
per annum for each boy, and in a proprietary school 
these boys would get just as good an education for half 
the money." 

" But we must not overlook that bane of the refor- 
mation of these schools, the Court of Chancery;" said the 
M. P., " when a school gets into thfe hands of unprin- 
cipled trustees who sacrifice its funds to private benefit, 
there is no remedy unless you apply to the Court of 
Chancery for redress ； this is, vulgarly speaking, jump- 
ing out of the frying pan into the fire. I can give you 
many instances to illustrate this ； there is Bewdley, the 
feoffees let the school properties on long leases, even up 
to five hundred years in some cases, at nominal rents ； 
the consequence was that the school was put into chan- 
cery to get a remedy for the evil, but it has never yet 
been remedied, although it has been shut up ever since 
1837, and the inhabitants have ever since been without 
their free school. There is Hartlebury, it was put in 
chancery in the year 1841 on account of the properties 
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being improperly leased, the school was extinguished ； 
and the court took eleven years to investigate the case, 
and the cause cost eleven hundred pounds. Guilsborough 
school in Northamptonshire has been in chancery for 
twenty-two years. Yeovil school got into chancery in 
1806, and the last I heard of it in 1851 was, that it 
had not got out." 

" And we must not forget," said his lordship "the 
evil of an endowed school, which being of little or no 
use to the place from mismanagement, proves a hin- 
drance to any person opening a proprietary school; thus 
take Blackburn in Lancashire, it has a free grammar 
school, founded in 1566. It is managed by no less 
than fifty governors ； the freedom is unlimited; the 
income is one hundred and twenty pounds per annum,, 
which the Rev. James Bennett receives and there is not 
a single boy in the school ！ this is but one case in many 
and it proves to my mind that trustees ought not to be 
elected for life, but that they should be elected as town 
councillors are, by the voice of the parishioners, in tri- 
ennial rotation, because if so elected such trustees as 
those at Blackburn would be ejected, and these monstrous 
evils would be cured by the election of men who would 
reform them. In some other cases, such as St. Mary 
Redcliff, Bristol, where the income is but twenty-one 
pounds per annum, the trustees if elected by the people 
would adopt some plan to make the twenty-one pounds 
available in conjunction with other means, instead of 
there being neither master nor scholars." 

" There are other more singular and suspicious cases," 



added the M. P. "sodi as Bndworth in Cheshire, the、 
income there is two hundred and fiixty-nine pounds 
per annnm y bat the master receives only seYenty-fiye 
pounds. Where the remainder goes to does not appear ； 
the scliool is conducted as a national one, and although 
it is true that there are fifty scholars taught for seventy- 
five poundfl per annum, it ought to be ascertained by 
tiie inhabitants how tlie trustees expend the other hun- 
dred and ninety-four pounds.'' 

" And tiiere are many cases," said his lordship " sin- 
gular to b&j, in which exhibitions exist and yet are not 
made use of; as* an example, take Gaistor in Linooln- 
8hire > there is an exhibition at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
of tea pounds per annum, and yet it has not been filled 
up for many years ； take also Hanley Castle in Worces- 
tershire, there are two exhibitions belonging to it at 
Balliol College, Oxford, which have not been claimed 
by Hanley Castle for years." 

" But in caae an act can be passed to reform these 
matters it must embrace Ireland and Wales as well as 
England," added the M. P., " because there are as bad, 
if not worse cases in those parts of the united kingdom 
than in England. Such asClonmel, where the income is 
full six hundred and nineteen pounds with only six free 
scholars ； how the Rev. T. Kettlewell the head-master 
can receive this sum for such a small duty I cannot 
comprehend ； and at Denio in Caernarvon, where the 
income is forty pounds per annum, no master has been 
appointed since 1842, and the school buildings are turn- . 
bling to pieces'" 
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"And I trust," said his lordship "that we shall 
reach cathedral schools also, for in those schools great 
perversions exist ； the scholars in some cases are charged 
an entrance fee, their annual stipend is curtailed shame- 
fully instead of being increased, and they are turned 
adrift at the end of their educational term instead of 
being sent to the University to be finished and made fit 
to take orders, as intended and provided for by the 
founders. I think it very inconsistent with sucli a 
vast increase in their revenues that no more than forty 
boys are taught in so many of the cathedral schools, 
this being the original number ； for my part I think 
the number of the boys in such schools should be in- 
creased in proportion with the increase of the cathedral 
revenues. There is one case I particularly noticed, that 
of the Charter House in London, where the founder, 
Sir Thomas Sutton, ordered that as the revenues in- 
creased, so the number of free boys should increase, 
whereas there are but forty now in the school, whilst the 
masters take from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
private scholars ； this is a crying shame, as the revenues 
of this school and its hospital now amount to fifty-one 
thousand pounds per annum, and Westminster Abbey 
school is almost as bad." 

"There are other schools," said the M. P. "many 
others in the provinces, which are of an extensive cha- 
racter, and of but comparatively little use. I could enu- 
merate numbers of them, such as Grantham, where the 
income is eight hundred pounds a year with twelve 
exhibitions and scholarships, and four masters and only 
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fleveiity-two scholars. This school is free to boys whose 
parents or guardians reside within one mile of th« place, 
and yet the head-master is allowed to take boarders, and 
theee boarders carry off nearly if not all the exhibitions 
and scholarships^ and the head-master has liad the hardi- 
hood to advertise that ' extensive play-grounds both in 
grass and gravel have been set apart for the master's 
boarders/ I should like to know how many free boys are 
in the school, and I cannot conceive how the trustees can 
sanction such a large expenditure with so small a benefit 
to the town." 

" And there are some cases of a different description 
to any others," remarked his lordship " where the Vicar 
for instance or Rector is allowed to be head-master. This 
is a great evil ； take for instance Ilumberstone, the Vi- 
carage is only worth sixty pounds, whilst the school 
revenue is six hundred pounds per ftnmiTn ； the Vicar 
has two masters under him, and of course having to do 
duty as Vicar, he delegates the chief part of the flcbool 
management to the second-master, and takes the largest 
part of the income for himself. Masters of grammar 
schools should not be allowed to officiate as clergymen." 

" These evils would be most effectually remedied if the 
trustees," said the M. P. " were elected by the parifit- 
ioners as I said before, and in no other way can. a rem^y 
be hoped for. Look for instance at the following^-Ibw 11 " 
ster, with only fifty-one boys, and an income of ^ 
hundred pounds and four exhibitions. Douglas, shut up 
for many years whilst tlie master has a house and fi% 
pounds per annum, ~ in this school there are eev^ 
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scholarsliips. Kibworth, with thirty nine boys and an 
income of three hundred pounds, and a lectureship en- 
dowed with, the interest of one thousand pounds, in the 
gift of the head-master. Kirkby-Lonsdale, with six free 
boys, an income of fifty pounds and ten exhibitions. 
Kirkham, with eighty-five boys and an income of three 
hundred and forty pounds, and several exhibitions. 
Eirkleatham, with an income of three hundred pounds 
in 1837, yet this school has long ceased to exist, 
and the head-master resides six miles from the school, 
receives one hundred pounds per annum, and the second 
master fifty pounds per annum. Kirton (Lindsey) is 
now a national school, and has six scholarships and two 
fellowships, which are never claimed. Kirton (Holland) 
in chancery from 1835 to 1853. Christ's Hospital, 
London, which requires great patronage to get a boy in, 
although founded for the poor and destitute, and enjoy- 
ing an immense revenue. St. Paul's School, London, 
with, an income of at least six thousand pounds, and 
only one hundred and fifty-three boys, with numerous 
exhibitions. Leeds, with, two thousand pounds per an- 
num, and one hundred and sixty-nine boys, and nine 
valuable exhibitions. Lewisham, where the master has 
had to file a bill against the trustees to get the school 
funds restored. Lichfield, with twenty-eight boys, 
none of whom are free although the endowment is one 
hundred pounds per annum with nine exhibitions. Llan- 
dovery, with only twenty free boys and an income of 
four hundred and forty pounds and two scholarships. 
Llanrwst, with an income of six hundred pounds and 

Y 
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forty-four boys. Mercer's school, London, with an 
income of six hundred and ninety-five pounds, and 
only thirty-five free boys. Louth, (Lincoln) in which 
the boys only get classical learning free, although 
the income amounts to six hundred and twenty pounds 
per annum. Lucton, (Hereford) with, eighteen hun- 
dred pounds a year and four exhibitions, with sixty- 
free boys, who are taught in a separate school, whilst 
the head-master's private pupils are taught classically and 
take the exhibitions. Ludlow, with five exhibitions and 
joint salaries of three hundred and fifty pounds, with 
only forty-two boys, who pay three pounds per amn】m 
each. Market Bosworth, with fifty-five boys, an income 
of one thousand pounds, eight scholarships, two fellow- 
ships, and four benefices worth three thousand two hun- 
dred pounds per annum. Mansfield, (Notts) where the 
charity properties (worth, sixteen hundred pounds) haT« 
been let on unprofitable leases for seven hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum. Marlborough, with twelve free 
boys and an income of two hundred pounds and twelve 
good scholarships^ the masters have fifty boarders who no 
doubt take the scholarships although they belong to the 
sons of inliabitants. Mottram-in-Longdendale, which has 
been in Chancery so long that the school is in ruins. 
Morpeth, which has been in Chancery a century and a 
half. Nottingham, with one thousand per annum, and 
only ninety-three scholars. Oakham, with, six hundred 
and fifty pounds income and sixteen exhibitions free to 
only four boys, where the master's boarders enjoy the 
exhibitions. Osgathorpe, with one hundred and six 
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pounds per annum and only fifteen boys. Oswestry, with 
two Kundred and eighty pounds per annum, a good house 
and grounds, with, only twelve free (?) boys, who have 
to pay four guineas per annum. Pocklington, with nine 
hundred pounds per aTininn and five scholarships of 
thirty pounds per annum for seven years, where there 
are but thirty boys including the boarders, wlio have no 
right there, as the founder's orders are ' free to all boys 
at whatever distance they may live, provided they come 
daily from their own homes. 9 Bepton, with three thau- 
sand per annum and two exhibitions, and only thirty- 
four free boys ； in this school the exhibitions and three 
hundred and forty pounds pel* annum are bestowed upon 
gentlemen's sons whilst at school, contrary to the founder's 
orders. Bipon, with six hundred pounds per annum, and 
only sixty boys. Sishworth, with two thousand pounds 
per arnn】m at least, and two exhibitions, and only se- 
venty boys. Raabon, no school, with ninety-nine 
pounds income. Bugeley, with two hundred and fifty 
pounds income and thirty boys. Shrewsbury, with an 
income of three thousand one hundred pounds and about 
fifty exhibitions, four scholaiships, and one fellowship 
for the sons of ancient burgesses of Shrewsbury, and 
natives of Shropshire ； thifi school is crammed with rich 
men's sons mostly from a* distance. Scorton (Yorkshire) 
income two hundred and ten pounds, giving a very poor 
education to ten or twelve boys; this is one of the 
schools in which the almost exclusive teaching of the 
classics deprives the inhabitants of a 'commercial educa- 
tion for their children. Sedbergh, (Yorksbire) income 
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six hundred pounds, ten scholarsldps and three fellow 
ships, with only one hundred and one boys including 
boarders, under four masters. Shiffiial, whose income of 
fourteen pounds is paid to the national school, haying 
an exhibition at Christ Church, Oxford, of sixty pounds 
for the first four years, twenty pounds for three years 
after, and twenty five pounds for four years "after, for na- 
tives of Skropsliire. Skipton-in-CraYen, with six hun- 
dred pounds per annum, three exhibitions, two clerical 
masters and only sixty-six boys. Stamford, with six 
hundred pounds per ATm"Tn, and exhibitions, and thirty- 
seveii boys. Stourbridge, with sixty-six boys; six 
hundred and thirty-two poundB income ； two masters' re- 
sidences and an exhibition. Stratford-on- Avon, with five 
hundred and forty-five pounds income and fifty boyB, the 
head-master being also incumbent of the Guild chapeL 
Sutton Coldfield, withfour hundred and sixty-nine pounds 
income, and only twenty-four boys and as if this was 
not enough the boys are charged two guineas per annum. 
Tonbridge 9 with an income unpublished but which in 
1819 was four thousand five hundred and seyenty-eight 
pounds ； sixteen exhibitions of one hundred pounds each; 
two of seventy-five, and ten smaller ones ； also one scliolaiv 
ship and one fellowship and eight masters, and with all 
this vast fund it contains but one hundred and forty boys ！ 
Tiverton, with one thousand one hundred income ； four 
scholarships leading to fellowships^ and six exhibitions, 
with five masters, and only one hundred and ten boys in 
1851. Uppingham, free for boys "born and bred in 
TJppingliam/, with a large income ； five masters and 
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twenty-eight exhibitions, and only nineteen free boys ； 
tliis school is one of tlie class which is crammed with 
boarders, who go to college instead of the day-boys; the 
boarders here were forty-six in 1851. "Warwick, with 
four hundred pounds income ； four exhibitions, and 
four masters, and only forty-six town boys. Welling- 
borough, with five hundred pounds income, of which, the 
feoffees pay but about sixty pounds per anmun to the 
school^ although entitled to two hundred and fifty pounds. 
Wem, with two hundred and thirty pounds income ； two 
exhibitions of ten years, and only twenty-two boys. 
Whalley school, with four lmndred and fifty-two pounds 
income, and twenty-five boys. Whitchurch, only free 
for Latin and Ghreek, with an income of four lmndred 
and fifty-nine pounds. Wilford, free for those only 
"who cannot afford to pay," and although the income 
exceeds two hundred pounds, it had but twenty-five free 
boys in 1851. Wolverhampton, with nine hundred 
pounds income, including residences, limited to one 
hundred and fifty day-boys and fifty-two boarders in 
1785, but there are not fifty day-boys now in the 
school, and "Wotton-under-Edge, with four lmndred 
pounds income, exhibitions of sixty pounds per annum, 
for four years, and twenty boys.* 

I have taken these schools from about a third of the 
whole number in the united kingdom, excluding the 
cathedral schools, which I consider mostly bad. In 

• These &cts and figures are taken from the Family Almanacks for 
1862 and 1853. {WhiUtker.) 



all except perhaps the cathedrals, the trustees ought to 
to be elected by the parishioners." 

"And then such monstrous tranfiactioiis," said his 
lordship, "as we often meet with would be checked ； 
take for instance Elmley Lovett, where the charity rents 
including those of the school were mortgaged to pay for 
rebuilding the parish churchy although the donor ordered 
only the repairs to be paid for, and the school-master 
to have two-thirds of the remainder. Take the cases too 
of official fees paid out of small incomes, ~ fhe master at 
Evesham, when appointed, had to pay the bishop, the 
exchequer and record offices six pounds out of ten poundB 
income ； the income at WLicham and Millom is sixteen 
pounds per annnm, out of which the Receiver General and 
Auditor stop one pound, one shilling and two pence. 
Great Malvern where the school endowments are devoted 
to cliurcli purposes. Oldswinford, where in addition to the 
founder's order that none but church, of England boys 
should be admitted, the trustees liave a practice of not 
paying a fee with any boy apprenticed from the school, 
to dissenters, whilst they give ten pounds to twenty 
pounds to those put to churchmen, thus stigmatizing 
dissenters as unfit to receive boys to teach them trades." 

"No doubt these errors would be corrected then," 
replied the M. P., " and all the minor neglects, such, for 
instance as the too frequent omission of devoting part of 
the revenue to pay for the free boys' books as ordered by 
the founders, 一 the curtailing the number of free boys to 
let in a greater of boarders, 一 the non-publication of the 
school accounts, — the appointment of unfit men as mas- 
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ters, ~ the evil of allowing head-masters to appoint 
deputies, and taking part of the salary for themselves; 一 
the under-letting of school lands, ~ the funding of large 
overplus funds instead of building larger schools or 
helping poor schools in adjoining parishes, as provided 
for by a late act of parliament, and the sending rich, 
men's sons to the universities instead of poor ones." 

"Well," said his lordship, "it is a task worthy of a 
man's life to aid the reformation of these great and 
manifold abuses. You and I must lead the way. T6u 
can introduce a bill into the House of Commons and 
I will do my duty in the upper House, embracing 
amongst other points the following. 一 

The Court of Chancery to have nothing more to do 
with these schools. ~ The trustees to be elected in the 
same way as town councillors. ~ The education to be 
made suitable to the requirements of the age and the 
wants of each locality. 一 The sons of parishioners only 
to be admitted, except where otherwise ordered by 
the founder. 

, The guardianship of the schools in each county, to be 
subject to the control of a metropolitan and a county 
board, this latter board to be comprised of trustees 
from each, school, elected by their co-trustees, where 
ever the revenue exceeds fifty pounds per annum. 

The parishioners to be heard before this board, as to 
any complaints they may judge right to make. 

Appeals from this board, to be heard by the metro- 
politan board. ~ This appeal to be final. 

The properties of each school to be vested in its own 
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trosteea. ~ The receipts and expenditure to be published 
every year, in one or more newspapers. ~ No boarders 
to be allowed where the school levenues are sufficent 
to pay the masters. 

Special visitors to be discontiiined* 

All exhibitions, scholarships, fellowships, and prizes, 
to be confined to the boyB on the several foundations, 
unless ordered otherwiBe by the founder. 

The transactions of the county board, to be carried on 
in open court. 

No clergyman to be a trustee ； and all abuses of en- 
dowed schools under fifty pounds a year revenue, to be 
subject to the decisions of ihe present small debts county 
courts. 

These alterations, with minor essentials, would be 
one of the greatest boons that the legislature could con- 
fer on the kingdom." 

"Your views exactly accord with mine," said the 
M. P. ； "I will at once begin, and draw oat the rough 
draft of the bill myself." 
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THE END AKD THE BEGINNING. 

The end of all these things, was the beginning of a 
fiill reformation. His lordship met the trustees, and 
they consented to his liberal offer. 

The head-master was presented by his lordship to one 
of his incumbencies. ~ He bid farewell to the parish 
which he had so much injured, certainly with a lighter 
heart than lie had ever had amidst his most money- 
makiiig successes. ~ He felt relieved, when the burthen of 
money-getting fell off his shoulders, as he passed through 
the last street of the town. 

The second-master was appointed head of the school ； 
and two other masters and George, were also appointed 
to aid him. 

The town's-people had a public dinner, to which, they 
invited the new masters ； and when George's health was 
drunk, the room r^ng again and again, with the sincere 
applause of the company. 
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Never was there a happier day in our town than that 
on whicli the school opened under the new system ； the 
inhabitants were happy ； the masters were happy ； the 
boyB were happy, and his lordflhip was happy too. 

Galton alone felt uncomfortable ； he knew that his 
easy careless conduct was still felt by the inhabitants to 
hare been the cause of much of the unpleasantness and 
expense; he therefore bade &rewell to the place, and 
returned to Alma Mater, vowing never to venture into 
the world again. 

His lordship in order to carry out the benefits of the 
new system^ made frequent calls at the school, con- 
ferring with the master and suggesting improvements 
from time to time. 

Frank Jeremy took a great interest in forwarding 
his lordship's views, and for the purpose of giying the 
boys an opportanily of being taught surveying and 
mapi^ng, he allowed them periodically to visit hifi office 
with a view of practicing and perfecting themselyes in 
a knowledge of his useM profesEdon. 

In oneof Frank'svisita to iliefanahemetwithWhatsy, 
and believing though, an idiot by repute, he could make 
h\m of some use to himself if not to others, lie placed 
him on the scliool farm to do whatsoever his limited 
faculties would permit. Through kindnees, good food 
and clothing, Whatsy became another creature, and 
although not blessed with a fv31 amount of common 
sense, by degrees lie became so far sensible of his im- 
proved positioii as to perform many useful offices on the 
farm. 
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Five evenings in each week the farm servants were 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic by some of the 
senior scholars. On one of these occafdons Whatsy was 
standing by, and taking up a book lie evinced a desire 
to be taught ； in a few months he could spell and read. 
He was then taught to write, and on the first occasion 
of writing a word he laughed and cried by turns for 

joy- 
He had not been in the workhouse since he first left ； 

but after learning to read and write he asked leave to 

visit it. This surprised everyone, as his dislike to go 

near it was well known. But go he would. 

On his ringing the workhouse porter's bell, that 
functionary was quite astonished^ on opening the door, 
to see Whatsy. Whatsy walked straight through the 
dining hall into the yard where the idiots usually 
lounged about ； he beckoned them around him and 
pulled a spelling book out of his pocket. From this he 
read a few words, lie then pulled out & copy book and 
j>encil and wrote a line ； the idiots stood watching 
intently, and when he shewed them that he could both 
read and write, some grinned, s<Hiie laughed outright, 
whilst others examined the pencil as though it was a 
monster endowed with. life. 

After his first visit he obtained leave to go every 
alternate day to the workhouse and perform the grate- 
ful task of teacliing his brother idiots what lie had 
been taught by others ； ~ tlie progress some made was 
astonishing, ~ with learning their habits improved, 一 
the slobberer became clean, ~ the dirty became decent, 
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一 the lazy became active, ~ and in many cases they 
rose superior to some of the inmates who were endowed 
with all their &culties. 

Whatsy became a bappy and a usefiil man, and he 
left off repeating his old words " who's the biggest fool 
now-a-days, what do you say." 

Colly not having a relish for a settled line of life 
begged money enough of his Bister to go to Australia, 
where he hoped to become a gentleman at once, by pur- 
suing the profession of " Nuggetism." As he stepped on 
board the ship in the Mersey, he felt utterly dejected; 
he remembered his brother-in-law's once bright prospects 
with wliich he thought his own were for ever bound up; 
lie looked now across the ocean, and with tears in his 
eyes, exclaimed, "Moore knows every thing, how true 
are those words of his ： 一 

< There comes a time, a dreary time, — 

To him whose heart hath flown 
O'er all the fields of youth's sweet prime, 
" And made each flower its own. 

，Tis then his soul must first renounce, 

Those dreams so bright so fond ！— 
Oh ！ then' 8 the time to die at once, 

For life has nought beyond ！ ， " 

Frank Jeremy wanting an additional clerk, made it 
his business to write to Joe Flint, who very gladly ac- 
cepted the offer; having at last got poasession of his 
patrimony. He declared that he broke daddy-long-legs 
into & thousand pieces, the night before he left the head- 
master's house. 

Frank's father, being pensioned by his master, came 
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to live in a cottage near his fortunate son. He often 
gave hi9 wife a Jiint to Frank living on the dead lan- 
guages j n^y^rthele^ she insisted that it Frank's 
good disposition tjiat gained him his position and not 
the L^tip ： ~ perhaps both helped. 

The school flourished beyond expectation ； G^orge'a 
^ncle, amit> and cousins almost worshipped him ； the 
town's people Boon mw a rich, educational crop grow 
fxom the judicioi^s cultivation bestowed upon the fertile 
minds of their sons 9 by George and the other school: 
master. The trustees now felt that their offioe was an 
honor to them, and many other bodies of tru&te^s 
seeing so much good arise from the new method of 
oonducting " our Free School," adopted it ； and far and 
nwr the name of George "Wilson, the foundation boy, is 
pronounced with admiration if with enthusiasm. 

And wlx^t was the judicious cultiyation bestowed 
upon the minds of the parishioners' sons in the Ne^r 
School? 

Most persons know what many of our foundation 
schools teach. Orations in the de^d languages. Greek 
I^mbicSy Latin Hexameters and Elegiacs \ the diflfer- 
eaee^ between tke Attic and Ionic dialects ； tlie Greek 
legends iffip^ctuxg I4nua ； the history of Egypt an<l its 
dynasties ； the g^ne^lpgy of the Herod family ； wh^t is 
meant Igr the DigainixiA; drawing copies of Greek 
chariots ； and whether the Gens Cornelia was patrician 
or plebeim (mod^rply nob^ ov snobs) and so on. 

It mufit not be fmppos^d tlr^t the ^iew sphpolmasters 
w^re adyerse to tlie teaching of the classics altogether ； 



they were only opposed to the too general practice of 
cramTning with the classics boys that were destined 
for commercial parsuits. They felt that some school* 
masters, instead of ghdng a necessary quantity of 
commercial instruction, had too long imitated the 
woman in Esop's Fables, who thought that by giving 
her hen a double quantity of food she would have a 
douUe number of eggs, whereas the ken got so fat she 
ceased laying. They felt also that the highways oi 
industry where commercial aptitude is necessary were 
very numerous, whilst those where classical knowledge 
is required, are very few. 

The new school classes were modelled on an improved 
plan ； first, there were classes for the classics, but the 
boys were also taught the superior branches of the 
physical sciences ； secondly, there were classes em- 
bracing Latin, the modern languages, and trade educa- 
tion ； and thirdly, there were classes directly technical 
in character, embracing studies in the English language, 
the elements of arithmetic, the mensuration of plain 
and solid bodies, and drawing. 

The new schoolmasters felt that the interests of 
the nation extended mucli beyond the interests of the 
living generation. They felt also the force of the 
proverb and acted upon it, which proclaims that "a 
wise man's eyes are in his h6ad, but the fool walketk in 
darkness" 

The various classes were in turn taught the classics- 
the French, German, Italian, and Englisli languages; 
aritbmetic, drawing, history, and writing ； in addition to 
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these there were special days fixed upon for teaching 
geometry, trigonometry, modelling, mechanics, chemis- 
try, mineralogy, geology, engineering, machinery, archi- 
tecture, ethics, plan making, jurisprudence, projects and 
contracts, geodosy, surveying, literature and style ； 
aesthetics, painting, archaeology, botany, zoology, book- 
keeping, correspondence, natural products, calligraphy, 
history of English and Foreign commerce, biography 
of eminent men, and other matters. 

There were two other branches of instruction that 
gave equal pleasure to the masters and the scholars ； 
viz. a weekly foot excursion, and weekly lectures in the 
museum. 

In the former the scholars found an extensive field 
for study, and an interest sprang up in their breasts as 
to the parish and its neighbourhood hitherto unfelt ; 
every spot of earth was searched for specimens ； flowers 
were discovered which, were never seen before; minerals 
wliich were not known to exist in the locality were 
found ； boyish curiosity, liitherto repressed was en - 
couraged, and after the practical knowledge acquired 
in the fields, the school classes furnished enough of the 
abstract to keep the balance of the growing mind to a 
true poise ； the real and the ideal went hand in hand ； 
and nature and art became twins in the mind's eye of 
the eager scholars. 

In the lectures all the subjects they had been 
studying were amplified, and facts were laid before 
tliem sufficient to prompt still further useful pursuits. 
The masters were not the only lecturers ； many of the 
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few select boarders of the previous head-master dis- 
appeared ； a ten-fold number of the parishioners' sons 
took their places; and whilst tlie classics were not 
ejected, numerous scholastic helpmates were introduced 
to satisfy €ke cravings of the ever devouring minds of 
the competing youths. Pedagogical ignorance and 
pedagogical conceit were not to be found ； the school and 
the school-lioiise were converted into two great hives 
swarming vrith human bees, and over the door of tliese 
hives tlie great Dramatist's words appeared in very 
prominent characters ； 一 

" Tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in eyerTthing ！" 



THE END. 
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writer, to work for and with God, towardi the zegeneiation of 
the worid.'* ~ Nottingham Meview. 



12mo.， sewed in packets, price It. each. 

PEACE PAPEBS tor the PEOPLE. By Elihu 
Bxtbbitt. • 

" We would rather have been the author of these six and 
thirty papers than of all the poetry which has dazzled Europe 
during the present century." ~ Chrittian Witnen, 

u If we wanted to put into the hands of young people a book 
likely to draw forth all that is generous in their hearts and 
solemn in their convictions, in & rour of the cause of Peace, 
this would be the book. 一 Nonconformist, 
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Foolscap 8vo" price 2s. 6d. 

THE PEIZE ESSAY, on the Use and Abuse of 
Alcoholic Liquors in Health and Disease. By "W. 
B. Caepektee, M.D., ！ P.E S. Dedicated by per- 
mission to H. ！ E. H. Prince Albert. 

" We have now to congratulate the donor and the public 
on baying obtained an Essay from one of the most eminent 
physiologists." 一 Nonconformist, 



8vo., Sewed price Is. 

THEEE LECTTJEES on the Moral Elevation of the 
People. By Thomas Bsaas. 

" The working classes ought to read them, that they may 
learn how much power resides in themselves ； the middle 
classes should read them, and learn that wealth confers in- 
creased responsibility on its possessor ； and even our nobles 
should read them, that' they may learn that the downfall of 
false, and the reign of true nobility aj-e alike at hand." ~~ 
Nottingham JUview. 



18mo., cloth, price Is. 

TETJE 8TOEIES ； or Interesting Anecdotes of 
Children. Designed, through the medium of ex- 
ample, to inculcate principles of virtue and piety, 
rifth Edition. 

" No narrative nor anecdote is inserted in this little work, 
of whose strict authenticity there did not seem to be very 
satis&ctoxy evidence. 



5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 



FooUcap 8vo M cloth, price 3f. 6d. 

THEEE YEAES is EXJEOPE ； or, Places I Have 
seen, and People I have met. By William Wells 
Bbown. A fugitive Slave. 

" That a man who was a slave for the fint twenty years 
of his life, and who has never had a day's schooling, should 
produce such a book as this, cannot but astonish those who 
speak disparagingly of the African race." 一 The Weekly News 
and Chronicle, 



Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE LAW op KIOT)NESS. Six Chapters. I. The 
Law of Kindness ― Introductory. 一 IL The Law of 
Kindness in the Family. 一 III. The Law of Kind- 
ness in the School. 一 IV. The Law of Kindness in 
the Churchy V. The Law of Kindness in the Com- 
monwealth. VI. The Law of Kindness to other 

♦ ！ Nations and the Heathen. By the Eev. Thomas 
Ptne. 

" We shall rejoice to hear tliat it is extensively circulated." 
Standard of Freedom. 

Post 8 to., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

POETEAITS IN" MINIATTJEE, or Sketches of 
Character in Verse. By Henbietta J. Fbt, Author 
of the " Hymns of the ifeeformation," &c. Illustrated 
with Eight Engravings. 

This little volume holds many a name dear to the best 
interests of society, like those of Elizabeth Fry, J. J. Gurney, 
W. Wilberforce, Hannah More, Bishop Heber, &c. 
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18mo" cloth extta, price 2s. 6d. 

ANGEL VOICES ； or, Words of Counsel for the 
overcoming the World. Eevised and partly altered 
from the American Edition. With an introduction 
by the Eev. James Mobbis, B. J). 

" The Wisdom and Piety of these Voices need no high 
Titles to recommend them. Their entire tendency is to exalt 
the human mind above the petty cares and anxieties of this 
world ； 一 to teach us to follow the example of Him who " went 
about doing good," and to comfort those bereaved hearts which 
" alone know their own bitterness," ~~ Preface. 

Foolscap 8vo., sewed, price Is. 

THE FUGITIVE BLACKSMITH ； or, Events in 
the History of Dr. Penotngton, Pastor ofa Presby- 
terian Church, New York. The Eleventh Thousand. 

" This entrancing narrative * * * * We 
trust that thouBands of onr readers will procure the volume, 
which is published at a mere trifle— much too cheap to 
accomplish the purpose for which, in part or mainly, it has 
been published —the raising a fund to remove the pecuniary 
bnrdena which press on the author^ flock. Nothing short of 
ike iale of Fifty Thousand or Sixty Thousand Copies could 
be at all availing for this object *. * We Yery cordially 
recommend him and his narratiye to the kind coiuideration of 
our readers/' 一 Chriitian Wiintss, 

FooLscap 8to., doth, priee Is* 6d« 

HYMNS ajstd MEDITATIONS, with Additions. By 
A. L. WABiNa. New Edition. 

M These Hymns and Meditations appear to u' to be the 
effusions of a mind deeply imbued witii the spirit of Christi- 
anity, and highly appreciating its blessings. The writer is 
evidently one who deeply communes with her own heart, and 
who cannot be satisfied waAeu she realkei the joys of com- 
munion with her Saviour. There is, too, a beautiful simplicity 
m the composition of the Hymns, which renders the perusal 
of tkem u pleaaing at it is profitable.** ― British Mother's 
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Foolicap 8yo., Cloth, price It. 

LIFE of a VAGEANT ； or, the Testimony of an 
Outcast to the Value of the Gospel. To which is 
added, a brief and original account of Akdbies 
Stofixeb, the African Witness. New Edition. 

M When we tell onr readers that we believe there are few 
among them who, if circumstances permit, will not be com- 
pelled to finish it at a single sitting, they will require no 
further proof of the interest we felt in it." ~> Christian Witness. 



8m, cloth, price 6s. 6(L 

A POPULAE LITE op GEOEGE POX, the 
First of the Quakers. Bx Josiah Mabsh. 

Compiled from his Journal and other authentic sources, and 
interspersed with remarks on the imperfect reformation of the 
Anglican Church, and the consequent spread of dissent. 

The work abounds with remarkable incidents, which pour- 
tray a vivid picture of the excited feelings that predominated 
during those eventful periods of our liistory the Common- 
wealth and the Restoration. 



Foolscap 8vo., cloth, price Is. 

A POPTJLAE MEMOIR OF WILLIAM PENN, 
Proprietor and Governor of Pennsylvania, under 
whose wise Administration the principles of Peace 
were maintained in practice. Bj Jacob Post. 

" Such a work, indeed, was much wanted at the present 
time. The dastardly attack by Macaulay on the well-esta- 
blished fame of this great man, has induced the desire in 
many minds to know something of the real character of the 
Pennsylyanian legislator. ** ~~ British Friend. 
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In a Case, price 5s. 

CAEDS OP CHABACTEE ： A Biographical Game. 

" This Game, which is prepared by a young lady, contains 
mach amnBement and instruction. It consists of brief sketches 
of the lives and characters of about seventy of the principal 
persons of the past afre, and questiona corresponding in number 
with the Cards. The Game is well arranged,, and very 
simple." 

Foolicap 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 

THE TEADITIONAL HISTOET, Legends, Wars, 
and Progress of Enlightened Education of the Ojib- 
way Nation of North American Indians. By the 
Indian Chief, Kah-ge- ga-gah-Bowh, or George 
Copway. 

" We still must commend it as being what it aims to be, 
and as giving much interesting information relative to a tribe 
fast yanishing from the earth/ 一 Standard of Freedom, 

Post 8vo., price 8s. 6d. 

ON NEEVOrS AFFECTION connected with Dys- 
pepsia. By W. Bates, Esq., M.D. Second Edition 

" We may therefore heartily commend this book as a very 
yalnable contribution to medical literature." — Morning Post, 

" No dyspeptic patient should £ul to make himself ^miliar 
with the contents of this excellent little book. 一 Morning 
Adv€rtiter, 

82mo., in packets, price Is. 

THE WATERLOO SEEIES op CHILDEEJST'S 
BOOKS, containing Short Stories, illustrative of 
Peace and Brotherhood. Edited by Elihit Bubbitt. 

%* Containing Narrative, History and Biography. 



5, Bishopsgate Street Without 
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Port 8v0., doth, priee 5s. 

JUVENILE DEPEAVITr. The Prize Essay on 
J uvenile Depravity. By the Bey. H.Wobslet,A.M., 
Easton Bectory, Suffolk. To this Essay on Juvenile 
Deprayity, as connected with the causes and practices 
of Intemperance, and the effectual barrier opposed 
by them to Education. 

• " The author admirably iues his statistics, and shows an 
intimate knowledge of human nature in its multifuious cir- 
cumstances/' 一 Christian Examiuer y April, 】849. 

18mo. cloth, toU. 1 to 6, price 21s. 

SELECT MISCELLANIES, illustrative of the 
History, Christian Principles, and Sufferings of the 
Society of friends. By Wilsoit Abmistead. 

Foolscap 8vo., sewed, price Is. 

THE NATIONS. A Poem. In two parts. By T. 
H. Stlbling, Esq. 

" This is the title of a short poem, in two parts, written by 
Thoua8 Hekbt STiBLnra, Esq. The object of the poem is 
to decry tyranny in wliatever country it is practised. It con- 
tains some spirit-stirring allusions to occuirences in Switzerland 
and other countries in later years, which have been marked 
by the most barbarous invasion of rights."— Life in 
London. 



Crown 8to" dotb, with. a»Portrait, price 3s. 

MBMOIES of JAMES LO&AJST. A distinguished 
Scholar md Christian Legislator. Including several 
of his letters, and those of his Gon«spond^it& By 
WiLsoisr Abmisteab. 
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82mo.， doth, price If. 

A GUIDE to TEUE PEACE ； or, a Method of 
attaining to Inward and . Spiritual Prayer. Com- 
piled chiefly from the writings of PEiffELOB", Lady 
GKtiok, ana Michael Molikos. 



12mo" sewed, price 6d. 

MEMOIR OP QUAMINO BTJCCATJ, a Pious 
Methodist. By William J. Allikson. 

18mo., sewed, price 4cL 

AN INTERESTING MEMOIE or THEEE 
BEOTHEES, (GK， L. and S. Pierson,) who died of 
Consumption. 



16mo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE AET op MEMOET. The New Mnemonic Chart 
and Guide to the Art of Memory. By "W. Day. 
Neatly illustrated with upwards of 200 Woodcuts,&c. 



8vo. t sewed, price Is. 

ELECTOEAL DISTEICTS ； or, the Apportionment 
of the Eepresentation of the Country on the Basis 
of its Population ； being an Inquiry into the working 
of the Eeform Bill, and into the merits of the Eepre- 
sentative Scheme by which it is proposed to super- 
sede it. By Alexa^eb Maokay. 
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16mo., cloth extra, price 2 &. 6d. 

GEMS tbok the SPIEIT MINE, illustrative of 
Peace, Brotherhood^ and Progress. With two en- 
grayings after designs by H. Anelay. A New 
Edition. 



12mo" cloth, price 2s. 

THE PEACE BEADING BOOK ； being a Series 
of Selections from the Sacred Scriptures, the Early 
Christian Fathers, and Historians, Philosophers and 
Poets the wise and thoughtful of all ages ~~ icon- 
demnatory of the principles and practice of war, and 
inculcating those of true Christianity. Edited by 
H. GK Adams. 



12mo., cloth, price 2s. 

DEFENSIVE WAE peoted to be a DENIAL of 
CHEISTIANITT, Ain> op the GOVERNMENT 
op Q-OD. With illustrative Facts and Anecdotes. 
By BQehtiy C. "Wbight. 



Foolscap 8to.， cloth, price 6d. 

STEAIGHTFOEWAEDNESS ESSENTIAL to the 
CHEISTIAN. By Mabt Aim Kelty. 
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8vo., sewed, price 6d. 

ECCLESIASTICAL COUETS. The History and 
Power of the Ecclesiastical Courts. By Edwaed 
Musoutt. Pp. 48. 



18mo.， cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

A SELECTION of 8CEIPTTJEAL POETET. 
By Loyell Sqtjibe. Third Edition, containing 
many Original Hymns not hitherto published. 



8to., 24 pp., price 2d, or 12s. per 100. 

PEOPLE DIPLOMACY ； or the Mission of Friendly 
International Addresses between England aud 
Erance. Edited by Elihu Btjbbitt. 



Cloth 8vo., price 7s. 

THE DEMEEAEA MAETTE. Memoirs of the Bev. 
John Smith, Missionary to Demerara. By Edwect 
Angel Wallbeidge. With a Prefece by the Eev. 
W. 0-. Babbett. • 

M There will one day be a resurrection af names and repu- 
tationa, as certainly as of bodies." 一 John Milton. 

" The book is a worthy monument to the distinguished 
Martyr whose history forms its leading subject. * * • A 
yalaable contribution to the cause of freedom, humanity, and 
justice in Demerara. 9 一 Patriot. 
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PORTRAITS. 

ELIZABETH PET. A full-length Portrait of 

Blizabetli Fry. Engiaved by Saxvil Cousnra, A.B.A^ from 
a Picture by George Richmond. 

Artist*t Proofr . . £1 

Proofs, with Autogiaphi • • 

Froofii, with Letters . . 

Prints. . 

ELIZABETH PET. Engraved on Copper. By 

Blood. From a painting by Leslie. 

Proofi 15s. 9d. 

Prints . 7 

THOMAS CLAEKSOK A Splendid Portrait of 

this distinguished Fhilanthroplit. 

India Proofs, First Glats . £】 

Second Glass . . . 10 6 

Prints . . . 5 

WILLIAM ALLEN. Drawn on Stone. By Dat 

and Hague, from a Painting by Dicluee. 

India Proofs, First Claw • £1 10 
Second Glass . . • 110 
Prints . . . . 10 6 

SAMUEL GFENET. Drawn on Stone by 

DlOKSEB. 

First Clau 
Second Froofii 
Prints . 

JOSEPH JOHN GTJENET. Engraved in Mezzo- 

tinto. By C. E. Wagstafv. 
Frooft . 
Prints . 

JOSEPH STTJEGE. 

OHAXP. 

Proofs • 
Prints • 

HENET VINCENT. 

Smith. 

Proofii 

Second Proofii 
Prints • 



£110 
. 10 6 
5 

Engraved in 



£110 
. . 10 6 

Drawn on Stone by Milli- 



. 10s. Od, 
. . 5 

Drawn on Stone 

. . 21s. Od. 

. . 10 6 
. . 5 
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